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FOnBWORD 


A GREAT many teadiers will find this the most helpful book on 
the teaching of reading that has appeared in a long time. \Vhcther 
the teacher is inexperienced and relatively inept or experienced 
and highly skilled, or any point bettreen these extremes, she tvill find 
this book a treasury of lielpful suggestions. 

This volume is the result of a remarkably successful effort to 
survey all areas of research, practice, and theory for suggestions re- 
lating to the teaching of reading and then to organize and present 
them in a treatise designed specifically to help the teacher in her 
daily work. It is not a typical survey of research findings, but it is 
evident that the author has canvassed the fields of research and made 
use of all she regarded as pertinent. Although it is not a treatise on 
the basal, psychological theories of learning and teaching, it em- 
bodies a well-conceived system of psychological principles and uses 
them consistently. 

The book is “practical" at every step, but it is not a mere collection 
of professional admonitions or lesson plans or descriptions of teach- 
ing devices, or procedures. It is a remarkable synthesis of information 
gatliered from all sources and fashioned into a dear, lucid statement 
of the steps to take to become a better teacher of reading. It advocates 
no particular kind of curriculum, but should be eqitally helpful to 
teachers in all types of schools. 

This book reflects the results of years of work in the classroom as 
observer of and adviser to many kinds of tcadiers in many types of 
schools, combined with the training of teachers, botli experienced 
and inexperienced, in the author's own classes and with a diligent 
study of the literature. The book is remarkably free of vague general- 
izations and pedagogical jargon. The imting is sim/jle and exact, 
unfamiliar technical terms are avoided, explanations are dear and 
pertinent, and practical suggestions are illustrated in a wealth of 
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detailed reports oE actual classroom activities, conversations, discus- 
sions, demonstrations, schedules, and other concrete data. Many 
teachers cooperated tvith Professor ^^cKim to make this a teachers 
book. The teacher can really understand iL 

Professor McKim's book is a comprehensive report. Few arc the 
problems or questions likely to be raised by a teacher which arc not 
discussed frankly, fully, and constructively. The book advocates 
neither a netv revolutionary theory nor a nnv practical “system”; 
it presents, rather, a sound and sensible guide to making the best 
use of the informadon and facilities norv at our disposal for teaching 
reading. Let this statement not mislead anyone to assume that this 
volume is merely another report of “the same old stuff.” It can be read 
with profit by anyone, not only the schoolteacher and principal, but 
also the reading specialist, and the most ads-anced reading investi- 
gator. This is a fcxwk which will do more than merely tell one how 
to make better use of all the av'ailable materials and metltods of 
teaching reading. It will give a teacher new insights and equip her 
with general principles which will enable her the better to solve 
the many new problems certain to appear in the future. 

Arthur. I. Gates 

January 10, 1955 



PREFACE 


'THIS BOOK i5 for cJassroom teachers. 

It is not meant to add one volume more to the many noiv avail- 
able which provide such excellent insights into the wealth of research 
in the field of reading and its bearing on the reading program in the 
modem school. Rather, it tries to answer the classroom teacher’s 
frequent question, “Yes. but just how do I go about it with my 
children?" 

Answers to questions of how to teach, while grounded in soimi] 
psychological prindples and thoughtful consideration of existing 
research, reside, in their details, in the classrooms of creative teachers. 
The writer has tried to record and to interpret what she has been 
taught about the teaching of reading by the teachers and children 
with whom she has been privileged to work. 

The focus of this volume is on the modern elementary-school 
classroom ivith its unit activities, its emphasis on pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, and its concern for the maximum growth of each individual 
toward effective citizenship in the world of whidi he is a part. Most 
of the suggestions are not, however — the writer firmly believes— 
beyond the realm of possibility for die teacher who is working in a 
situation where resources arcsomervhat more limited or possibilities 
for grouping, scheduling, and program planning are not as flexible 
as those in some of the situations that have been used for illustrative 
purposes. 

The discussion of teaching problems has been centered around 
three general stages of growth in learning to read: the prcrcatUng 
and beginning-reading period; the growth of primary diildren to- 
ward independent reading skills; and the development of the more 
mature tedmiques of the intermediate grades. A fourth section adds 
suggestions for appraising progress and for planning rcmctlial help. 
IVidiin tljis general framework, there has been no attempt to suggest 
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. DToeram grade by grade. Children will differ in their reading skills 
frL tot b^inntag September day when they walk mto the kinder- 
garten or first grade. Every teacher laces the problem o£ adjusting ma_ 
trials and meThods to a wide range of abilities. Within the growth 
stages that have been indicated, an effort has been made to show how 
leading skill develops and to indicate how activities may be varied to 
meet differing needs. Primary teachers may find some of the sugges- 
tions for work with older children appropriate to their purposes, 
while teachers of intermediate grades may find themselves using the 
simpler approaches more typical o£ work with younger children. 

Teachers ivill need to skim to use this book effectively. It is not 
short, because the details of classrooms in action take time to spell 
ouL It is repetitive in parts. Teaching reading is complex, and a 
single activity rarely contributes to one skill alone. ^Vheneve^ possi- 
ble, cross references to related sections are given, but an area of 
emphasis, a teaching technique, or a general principle is mentioned 
again when it seems that the full story cannot be told without it. 
Sections widiin chapters are organized around what seem to be major 
teaching problems. Sertion and paragraph headings, and in some 
cases side headings, have been used in an effort to provide help in 
the easy location of specific areas of interest. 

Tliis book is intentionally rich in the variety of detailed sugges- 
tions. It is the hope of the author that it will indicate goals which 
will challenge the experienced teacher as well as provide practical 
ideas for the novice. Beginning teachers should not expect to achieve 
immediately in their classrooms the complex organization of some 
of tlie situations that arc described, and, if the book truly serves its 
purpose, experienced teachers should find more specific suggestions 
than they would use with any one class. 

Although teaching suggestions have been given in detail, prescrip- 
tions liave been avoided. Every classroom is different and the test 
of a procedure is its effectiveness in meeting the needs of a particular 
group of children. A conscientious effort has been made to identify 
undctlying principles tvhich the teacher can use as guides in making 
the adjusimenis approprbte to her situation. It is the svriter’s con- 
viajon that the uldiMte success of a reading program depends upon 
the insights, sensitivity, and good judgment of the individual class- 
room icaclicr. 

"nic typical lists of study-guide questions for students have been 
omuietl. Instead, each chapter closes with questions suggested as a 
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basis for appraising the aspect of the reading program under discus- 
sion. It is hoped that these may be of help to tcacltcrs studying the 
reading activities of their classes, and to school faculties as tliey go 
about their never-ending professional obligation of building better 
school programs for boys and ^rls. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Margaret G. McK^^{ 
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PART I 


LEARNING TO READ 
IN TODAY'S SCHOOLS 



CHAPTER I 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN 
TO BE ABLE TO READ? 


ADULTS READ IN TODATyWoRLD 
Adulu read for pleasurtHn pMed on to her by 

supper dishes and is looking at the 

ano^^her member of the local bool ^ „t the early settle- 
evening paper. In his spare ttme he is reaomg^^^^ passengers 

ment of his sute. Side by !i>l« ■" One’ has a Pocket Bool, one 

shorten their homeward 1°“"’'''^ . , , Broadway hit play. In a beauty 
a comic book, and one a copy movie magarine. As she 

shop Miss Brown catches up wt^ he ^ naga- 

goefhome she purchases the htj®' jututban home are 

fine. Stacked in the ^ i.'fe, and Belter “"f 

Digest, The Saturday ff f' „ple nett door are sets ol Dtt*™’ 

Girdens. In the bookcases of to c^g^ „£ tongtello^^ 

Scott, and Stevenson; The National „„ 

Robert W. Service, and for their 

of Uie favorite .-“ngnttnes »E ■h«J“ „„ hvinS;'™”- 

they also subscribe to Bible, a revised edition o 

a King James version of church. In to Xhe 

TcopTes o? S to r„t“p" ed 

S sS?doS“Holmes. 

,,„B^berfarm«.tonM-«r 


m home decoration. •^formatiob/ln her Jann wtaicu 

Adults read for specif i jam. Iji^n s qu, doors her 

ocates her favorite prescrvatis'C she p a £j„n 

■S!Sis;,>r‘iisiiT.SS . ; - “ 

he prepares to go shopping to 
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niEUfs pantt. In his office her hustond reads the daily mail and cheths 
L^rs that have just come in. lie loohs at hi. calendar to note the 
appointments his secretary has made for him and proofreads some lettc«. 
Heathen looks carefully through a nesv set of hudd.ng regulat.ons to see 
if they apply to him. Later in the day he reads through the details ol a 
new Hre insurance policy. Dr. Allen brings home tlie latest copy of a 
medical journal, and loots lor rcccnl inlormaiion on a new dr\jg Uc 
considering lor one of his patienis. Tlic principal of tlic local sdiool scans 
the NEA Journal and reads a new professional book with care to see if it 
should be purchased for the school library. His son, in a workshop in 
the basement, is following instructions for building an amateur radio set. 

In the evening in, many homes, people turn to daily or weekly papers^ to 
keep up with local or world events, read editorials on a coming election 
issue, check on the standing of the local baseball team, loo^ at gardening 
or beauty hints, or read weather reports. ^ 

Adults read to locate material bearing on a problem. Mr. Johns has 
spent the afternoon in the professional library of bis firm looking for 
research on a new chemical process. Mrs. Owen has a report to make to 
the local Parent-Teacher Association on trends in the use of comic books. 
She and the librarian have spent the afternoon tracking down studies. 
Mrs. Clay turns to the dirtionary for help in spelling a word. Later in 
the day she looks up a friend's phone number in the directory. On their 
vacation the Joneses follow road maps with care and turn to automo- 
bile club guides for places to stay. One of the worst paru of Uieir trip 
was when they had to follow detour signs through a strange city. Before 
he settles down for the evening Mr. Thomas turns to the radio and tele- 
vision programs. To locate them in his paper he uses the index. A little 
later he is interrupted by Betty, aged 10, who is trying to find some 
information for school on the industries ol the Lastem states. Together 
they consult the family encyclopedia. They also try the index in her 
geography text and check maps in an atlas. / 

Adults read aloud to share materials with otherL^Ir. Hartc is in a 
secluded coracr of the house practicing the speech he is to give to the 
local lodge. Mrs. White has just finished putting the children to bed and 
reading them their usual bedtime story. Now she comes downstairs widi 
her mending while Mr, \Vhiie reads paru of the evening paper aloud to 
her. At the meeting of the local agricultural society Mrs. Nelson reads 
the minutes of the previous meeting and Mr. Gardener reads the financial 
xe^t. Downtown at the radio station the announcer reads the news 
and then four lo^l mcr^nu refer to their parts of the script for a 
*= S“''‘hty School superintendent 

t^u .°"“t“ “oo* •0/“'' the poet's comer in another 

me^S to p^t P‘’“P Ptofestional men in a third 



WHAT DOES IT WE/W TO SE ABLE TO READ7 ^ 

Reading is one of the communication art\. It takes its place as a 
way of receiving ideas along wth listening to people directly, listen- 
ing to the radio, watching television or motion pictures. =>nd ^ 
otLr means oE communication. In spite of the 
of outer media, much of the Western world ts a 
use language in printed form ” “ ^ j jj, i,Uy papers, to 

matically that we are scarcely aware o • minds on con- 

books, and to magazines for help in affairs; 

troversial issues; for advice on health, f jimb 

for vicarious thrills as we go or heroines in the 

a Himalayan mountain, live the lives relaxation, 

public eye. cr shudder at the mpon “f ^ '^^,Xiype of book or 
as we settle down for a few minutB w jj beautiful prose 

magazine; cr for the esthetic "I'^frions, our levels 

or poetry. ol living, and our judgments on 

of aspiration for our stand ^ ^ L we read, 

moral issues are to some extent 'J J important Uiat cimem 

in a democratic -'‘V/^^eCabCo unde^ 


be skilled readers, not only in *'‘”^^‘i',ion“m”evaIuate what they 
page but also in their ability an c^.inre from whicli it lias 


page uui, i.au * - - source from whicli it has 

hate read in the light of iu acenta^, the soun:_ 

. .t.. MMCAfiee or < 


nave reau J’ ..bsence of emotional tone in 

come, its fairness, and the presen ritizen has a direct 

its presentation. On local ,he city council and 

influence by his vote-on the “ („r local improvemenu. 

school board, the passage of a d „a,ional and inlcr- 

the success of a ta.x levy for ^ ;yua,, Uiough more remote 
naUonal scene the influence of „„ „ow clearly informed 


school board, the passage of a l»nd is national and Inlcr- 

the success of a ta.x levy for ^ ;yua,, Uiough more remote 
naUonal scene the influence of clearly informed 

is still felt. A lasting peace ,„„s of S-emment, and 

national groups “nderstand the I „t , hose to 

needs, ncfonly of nations „„ group 

whom they find ■•‘emselvB in ^ a„d the demands and 

the United Nations, die us ,ion. 

obligations of international coope 

CHILDREN READ IN TODATS counterpart in tlw 

The reading problems uf school 

problems faced by did re (-liildren Ram to 

Sie first day of sch- • « L it ^Srohlem. 

ser\'e the same types of p ^ laxity, not m the typ 

difference is in the degree of comp 



GUtDtNG GROWTH IH READIHG 
What reading activities rvould a visitor to a modern elementary- 
school observ’c? j 

Children read for pleamre/Five-year^ld Harry in the kindergarten 
hi ment the last Mttm minntes eitaroining page by page tlie ' 

an a^abet book. Similar experiences have occurred 
Hanys home as he shared his favorite hooks with Daddy and Mother a 

in the first grade, is at the library table rereading some primer 
stories vith vhich she has recently vorked in a reading 
beside her looking at the pictures in a book about animals. Children in 
this first grade, like those in other classes In the school, look fonvard to 
times when the teacher reads stories to them. 

In one second grade, the children have just finished reading some 
Hallowe’en stories. This is a special treat, but these diildren also look 
forward to the basal-reader stories tlicy read regularly. In another second 
grade the most advanced readers have planned to tvork for the next two 
weeks on easy library books which their teacher helped them choose. 

On a third-grade bulletin board is a letter from a classmate, now in 
another state. A group in another class has found that easy basal-reader 
stories provide excellent supplementary reading.’ Another third grade 
has appointed a librarian to help keep the library tabic in order. This 
school has no access to community library facilities, but teachers have 
systematically added to room collections and there is some borrowing 
back and forth on special occasions. 

In a fourth grade, the children prefer to keep their library books in 
their desks so that the>' can be reached more easily in spare minutes. John 
was hard to wean from his comic books until the librarian found him 
some easy adventure stories. One group of children in this class has just 
finished an interesting reading unit on folk and fairy tales, using several 
basal readers at their reading level. They are planning to dramatize the 
ones they like best for the rest of the class. 

In a fifth grade, over half the class is engrossed in fictional stories 
about pioneer days. The children became acquainted with these books 
when the teacher returned from the library with an armload of them 
at the beginning of a social-studies unit. On the bulletin board in an- 
other class are creative poems in blank verse giving impressions of the 
recent snowstorm. 

The poorest readers in one sixth grade look forward to reading the 
newest adventure of the characters in an easy basal reader. Another 
group has a regular sharing period to talk about books before they are 
returned 10 the library. On the library table in another class are the 
copies of a class magazine to which this griup has contributed creative 
stories and poems during the year. / 

kindergarten, the children 
^ each has a child's name and a 

f a '*• children can recognize 

their <nvn mats for rest periods because their names are on them. 
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In a first grade, Sandy shows in manuscript writ- 

dictated alter a svalk to the park On the bulletin board is a list 

ing is a letter inviting mothers to a grty. anotlier 

entitled, Whal Wb Need fDT Onr Pnr^- 

class are simple instmeuons for clcan™^ directions tor 

In a second grade, the ch.lten i„ one corner of 

making jelly. On the trails of their st . ^ p„,„. i„ 

the room, are a list of i“rimcuons fm the cW ^ „( 

their basal readers they have found „dn board and captton. 

stores in their neighborhood adorn another 

tell what kinds of stores they ;d, separate stories on animals 

One group in a third grade a list of questions the 

as part^of I unit on peu. O" I't'S'rien" 

children are trying to answer. a senes of J* j. 

suimnarited their inr»™=““ °l^and placed on an easel 

records, now held together wi^ nnp "" p netis ev^»- Ne»; 

ing. In another room *0 ‘■o^'/' date by rations 
to it is a daily w-eather char ^ jiing, these children leading 

group. When it comes tttne tot f ,„e,. „dl be 
cises in their spelling book. A little 

arithmetic problems. i,„- are working .v number of pic* 

In a tourth grade, the bulletin board a ^ ® j of com- 

in a study of ttansportatton.^On tb^ Lilts “if ^laCw I" anolher 
tures from magazines a are firerinll ^ [,„3,d. Ne-st to 

j;::“,EliTa^XdS;theday^^^ hoard in .hi. room 


;ures froi. magazines and newnj^fw-^ ^.anon^^- 

Tiittees have been ^be day is f board in thi* room 

lourrh grade a sdiedu e for^|he day_^^ O hnlh^^^^^ 
it ij a list entitled, /p . from th» coscreil '<>tb 

- chart showing the ax-allable class have set 

)ne fifth grat*® Jr, S,?kw°sclence_graupjn^=;^";„i,. a rhird. 


I a chan showing the ri^ available “L'' jiasi have set 

One fifth grade has m« science gvoup*. '"^J,„„ls. l„ a third, 
.amphlets on "tt"?"^' ^'suggested in dieir w'vu_ ^ rnmmmiall)- 

.pn series of esperira .® jesting news Soardi m an- 
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lectricitv, following so«" .uct-eslions m a third, a »‘ndy of 
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coltrLd iTgenLuiktahe children Lo hnow where 

to *e d^cau’se she can read her name and «.e helpere chart - 
pictures next to the words indicating the tasks to be done. In “ £ 

Loup in another Erst grade, the children can find the title to their ne 
siorv and know how to turn to the correct page. 

In a second grade, the children enjoy looking Uirough a picture die- 
tionary. When they start work with a n«v basal reader they look mer 
the table of contents to see what kinds of stories it will have. For ^”0^” 
second grade, whose desire to write ouutrips its ability to spell, me 
teacher has posted all the new words needed in alphabetical lists classiticd 
by first letters only. 

One third grade has made up a telephone directory as part of some 
science activities in rigging up a play telephone. This group also knows 
how to use a simple index to locate information. In another third grade, 
groups reading independently find the information th^ want from a 
short bibliography posted by the teacher. The children in another class 
have set up a simple classification system for their classroom library so 
that they will be able to find things more quickly. These children know 
how to use pictures and headlines to locate articles in their weekly chil- 
dren’s nets'spaper. 

In a fourth grade, children build their own bibliography for a study 
of Mexico by looking through, several social-studies textbooks and other 
materials borrowed from the library by the teacher and witing dotvn 
the pages which seem to fit. Chapter titles and paragraph and section 
headings help in this as much as the index does. Children in still another 
fourth grade take pride in seeing how many of the words they need to 
spell they can find in the dictionary. They are even more adept at this 
when they use the dictionary in the back of their spelling book. 

In a fifth grade the children turn to the World Almanac to settle an 
argument about population figures Vfhen two textbooks disagree. A 
Manners Committee" in another fifth grade has the contents of 

several language books to find advice on how to behave when the class 
invites its principal to lunch. Children in this class made extensive use 
of the classroom encyclopedia in locating information about materials 
from which doling is made. Another group is becoming quite adept in 
using the diacritical marks in the glossary in iu basal-reader series. Chil- 
dren in this class made their first extensive use of maps in a study of the 
states in which they spent their vacations. 

M part o£ the project ot publishing their osm paper, the children in 
^ made a study of neu'spapers. They have been greatly 

intcrat^ in learning how to get information quickly from a feature 
opening paragraph. In another 
sixth grade the chddrcn are using the dictionary as an aid in their study 
ot roots, prefixes, and suffixes, A third group has spent several periods 
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■ivith the librarian, learning to loot up needed informari 
selves. 


irmaiipn 
eA: In i 


for them- 


Children read aloud to share materials wth otheA: In the Imdcr- 
Earten the cliildren enjoy joining in rhyming finger plap. Many ol them 
also take great delight in supplying names and rcpeulise phraso nhen 
the teachir reads their favorite stories aloud. Mhen they ms iic their 
mothers to visit them in the spring, Ronnie, as mailer of ceremo . 

names the items on the program from a picture lut. 

Helen in first grade, is practicing reading a pnmer stoo aloud so tlia 
she ?n mke it h^Tme'to mad to her mother. 

grade take pleasure in reading parts of a story in anodicr 

lach other just to show how well Uicy are ^ r^d^I^.lU^ 

class Josie and her group late tu^ rea ‘"5 . . ^ 

report on their recent trip to see die lun ^ ^ j 3 group 

In a second grade, the children hj;Vnm,ierda“ tlie ^ me gen 

to read stories to the moiheis. In yet another, 

ting ready to read their rainy.day poems jj ^ 

sto^ time has been set aside vhen those ivho can lead a slo y 

share it rvith a small group. . j „ 3 ,l their lint social- 

In a third grade, groups are S'*' S group ihc cliildren 

studies reports to die rest of die j I o,iien in die 

ha« enjoyed taking turm reading a story 

croup act^ it in pantomime. r^adine croup ^ 

In a fourth grade, the program. They svill read the 

of getting ready tor a ™p';''’f ‘"c„”trei5ied over the cloakroom door- 

parts of their story from behind a oiiiiilrcn in diii clan base 

ray. During sodahsludim read some ol die harder 

devised a sy-s.em of lelting die belter readers 

books aloud while Iheir group jovcloped. Ale* says. My l-onk 

In a fifth grade a heated a^menj has de ^ 1^ , , „o, 

says so, righfJere.” and .j'i* »;^."„\TSirning lo read Chrisima, 

poem?a°st sSn PX^worling wiU. » 

reading dieir reports 'f,der. 

pans of a play found in a basal reader. 
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materials of many sorts. Classroom liliratin proviilc for recreational 
and informational reading, and in many situations these are supple- 
mented by resources in sclitwl and community libraries. Home re- 
sources of magazines and daily papers are tapi>ed. .SiKcial maicri.als. 
unavailable elsewhere, arc sometimes written by the teacher, or h) 
teacher and children together. In addition, hiillctin Injartls and 
chalkboards provide many other tyi>c5 ol reading exj>cricnccs. Chil- 
dren live and work in a school world where it is iinjwrtant to Ik- 


able to read. 

Children in these classrooms know svhat they .arc al>mu. TIic^’ 
have had a pari in Uiinking ilirough what is to t>e done and svhy it 
is imporuint. Among the most important skills they learn, from the 
kindergarten and first grade on, ate tliosc related to carry ing for- 
svard a project independently, either alone or, more often, as coo[>cr- 
ativc group members. The plans on tlic bulletin lioards, lltc lists of 
jobs to be done, or the special problems to be answered tbrotigli wide 
reading, all have meaning because the children have bclj>cd to set 
them up and have talked them tlirough. Children turn to their read* 
ing in these classrooms with clear purposes in mind. 

Teachers arc important In these situations. Tlicy guide plans and 
identify new problems or areas of study. Tliey arc the ones svho 
help to locate new materials, supply needed information, and teach 
nesv skills; who challenge the acairacy of a report or suggest a 
better way of working. It is part of their job to study the nccfls of the 
children in their classes and to make sure that a program of activities 
leading to well-rounded development is being provided. In these 
classrooms, however, tcadjers can often be found working with sm.ill 
groups or individual children rather than with il>c class as a -whole. 
This freedom to give individualized aiieniion is possible because 
children have been helped to develop good habits of independent 
and cooperative svork. 


These children must think svhilc they read. From their first read- 
ing experiences, they arc called upon to make thoughtful and critical 
judgmeno. ThU is as true of Dick, in first grade, helping to reread 
an expOTence record to make sure nothing important about a recent 
racursion to been left out. as of Ruth, in sixth grade, trying to 
dcadc If she to enough information to prepare her part of a group 
rejwrt; of sm-ycarcild Billy, who complains that animals really don’t 
ulk « of eleven.y,^r.old Don, who finds that the dates given in two 
of his hutory books disagree. It is important to read class plans 
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accurately when your group is depending on you; to be careful about 
how you read to prepare your report %vhen the whole class is going 
to look to you for information; and to have an opinion about uhy 
you liked a story in a basal reader when your group must decide 
whether to share it with the rest of the class. 

Ano%vance is made in these classrooms for a range of needs, inter' 
ests, and abilities; for capitalizing on strengths and for giving help 
where there are is'eaknesses. The children svork together as a total 
clas^ buf fbey sJso work }n graaps and undertake some /ndmdU' 
alized activities. Their reading materials are selected to care for a 
range in reading skills. When special practice is provided, it. too, 
is planned to meet specific needs. These adjustments to indmdual 
and group needs are possible partly because teachers take children 
into the planning process and partly because teachers wort under 
flexible schedules. 

These are learning situations that extend beyond the covers of 
books, the doons'ays of the classroom, and the boundaries of the 
school grounds. The children go into their communities to get in* 
formation and invite community resource people to the school. 
Problems that are real to children in their daily Jives find a place in 
their classrooms. Studies of other times and other lands are planned 
so that their bearing on the modem world, as children see it, can be 
explored. In these settings children find many purposes for reading, 
and many things to read about, but they also Jeam how to use their 
reading as one of many avenues to knowledge and to personal satis- 
faction. 

^HAT MAKBS FOR A SKILLFUL READER? 

What skills does it take lo meet the reading demands of the mod- 
ern world? To^vard svhat goals should the reading programs in 
today’s schools be direaed? The specific ans^ver, for any one claw- 
room, comes from the teacher's analysis of the abilities of her chil- 
dren and the reading problems that arc being raised for them by 
their day-by-day activities. The suggestions that follow represent only 
one of many possible ways of looking at the proMtffn as a Me. 

A skillful reader understands what he readsr Reading is a tool. 

■V\^e read for something— to be entertained, to secure information, 
to follow directions, to solve a problem. Tire skilled reader has 
learned to turn to his reading svith clear purposes. He possesses t ic 
experience background and the stork of word meanings that enable 
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i„g of a phrase. The sai.Eul reader “.fr: 
rate. He knows how to skim inatena ^ 

general information and how aloud, he has 

in an article demands his atten lo . passage to others 

the added problem of conveying the meaning of a passag 

through skillful use of his voice. -ddition to efBciency with 

Most reading matter Headings, section head^ 

words, sentences, and paragrapl s. ” anj other such 

ings, chapter summaries, P'^'^^’^Lige also have to be intet- 
ways of adding to tlie materials for himself, he 

preted. Then, as the reader seeks t encyclopedia, a table 

must be able to use a dictionary, an ^ 

of contents, and other aids to reader alone. A bi^mn 

These are not the , . sLrt T' 

works with sentences and ten .j „ By the end of the i 
chapter titles, and perhaps =«tion Even a rirs..gTad« 

year he will have examined "ry carefully, but sUms -t 

Les when he does not wan. ^ silently to himself, and 

for a general impression. “ reader, a. his oism e c . 

sometimes he reads aloud to .He materials Iw reafc 

faces problems of 'fXLe. to die P-tP"" "to- 

A skillful reader adjusts his t^ Uniques do not ojwiat 
hereadsA/emosteffec.ivereadmg;;^J,,,y 

matically m the same ,„a,eri3l at *'“"'^■ ^^11)'. SVim- 

of the reader's purposes y o,i„g or of reading 'jobleni 

example, no one best way 0 ^ give are 

ming several books to see . v nroblcm for 

and summing a single P’““S j,, „[ an anihmen P 
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the first time and reread.ng “ done in dideren. 1 ^ 

a scene in order to draw a P , a word. In eliics and 

There is no one best my o a jn other. “ '„„jentandi 

plete phonetic analysis may skillfu . jem and his 

Lginning letters may P= '";“f;:pria.ely for ■'« P'““' 
how to vary his approa 

material. r arjiusting .jih a 

Children face problems ) ^„„cn work 
read for dillerenr purpo‘«'_=;. back slory -ype 

materials and pxirposes noU<T^ 

types of classroom records, g™' 
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materials of their preprimers. In classrooms svherc cliildrcn use mate- 
rials in many svays, lle-xible adjustment of techniques to purposes 

always part of the problem. \ t 

A skillful reader evaluates what he rcadsvAbiliiy to make critical 
evaluations as one reads has already been identified as an important 
reading skill in a democratic society. It calls for decisions both as 
to the accuraq' of the information secured and as to its adequaq. 
The skillful reader knows how to check on his sources of informa- 
tion. Experiences with conflicting reports, witli articles written to 
make an emotional appeal to the reader, with statements which, 
tliough accurate, give only part of die picture, and with different 
tsTiting styles have helped him build standards for his judgments 
and techniques for the critical appraisal of what he has read. The 
skillful reader also knows how to decide when he has located sufii* 


cient material to solve his problem. In some cases, information from 
a single authority may be sufficient. In others, the reader may witli- 
hold judgment in spite of all the information he has found. The 
intelligent reader not only understands what he reads but he brings 
to that understanding all the critical judgment that his previous 
experiences have developed. 

Children who are reading widely to solve problems face many 
situations where critical evaluation is important. To prepare reports 
they must select the information they need. Source booli will some- 
times disagree. Information in older books may prove to be inade- 


quate. Even a single basal-reader story may raise questions and com- 
ments such as the following: “The schoolroom in this picture does 
not look like ours.” "^Ve don’t use the kind of machinery on our 
farms that this farmer seems to be using." “Did things like that really 
happen in pioneer days?” Critical judgments are almost always part 
of the process of reading thoughtfully with clear purposes in mind. 

A skillful reader likes to readVrhe reading program has fallen 
short of Its goal if it does not result in readers who enjoy books. All 
reading is not problem solving. Those who read ividely have explored 
many types of literature— fiction, biography, science, philosophy, and 
histoq; prose, poetry, and drama. Through their reading experiences 
they Ime become sensitive to the impressions the author is giving as 

Jl “ i ‘he mood 

“ a biography unfolds. Their 

r esthetic 

sausfaetton to apt choice of words and phrases and beauty oE sen- 
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lion and an undertaking calling for a Iiigli level of skill, insight, and 
resourcefulness on the part of tlic teacher. 
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GUIDES FOR A SUCCESSFUL 
READING PROGRAM 


WHAT ARE the diaracteristics of reading programs that help chih 
dren meet tvicJi success the reading demands of their daily activities? 
How are they helped to grow toward adult reading skills? From first 
grade on, children face varied needs for effective reading. Programs 
that meet tiiese needs must be equally varied. They cannot be out* 
lined simply. The general principles suggested in this chapter apply 
to all grade levels. Discussions of specific applications for differing 
levels of ability are given in the chapter that follow. Experienced 
teachers may find the guides proposed here useful as an overview, 
and perhaps as a basis for appraising the activities of their class- 
rooms. Beginners may tvish to reread this chapter after they have 
looked further into the detailed descriptions of programs in action. 

fPf/ir SITUATION MAK£S ITS CONTRIBUTION 
AU the child's reading activities have a place^'^ child's reading 
program needs to he thought of as composed of all the situations 
in svhicli he reads. Some of these will be experiences planned to 
develop specific skills; some will consist of recreational reading; some 
will be activities calling for sride reading for infonnaiion; some will 
be the experiences offered by die signs and notices around the class- 
room. Appraisals of the type of reading experience a child is receiv- 
ing and die skills he is being helped to des'clop, and decisions regard- 
ing next steps need to take the full range of his reading into account. 

A group in first grade has just developed a book of experience records 
about helpers in its sdiool. Here may be all the new vocabulary these 
children can take for the moment. A third-grade group has found in 
a basal reader some stories that bear directly on a classroom project. 
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Fot the time, this could be the best source oE informational reading. 

A fourth grade has discovered the fun of independent remeattonal 
reading. Perhaps this is better experience for the present than work- 
ing on stories in a basal text. Children in a sixth grade read well 
when the>- are working silently but do poorly when they read aloud. 
Some of the plays in a basal reader may provide the balance m ac- 
tivities they need. An ever-present problem in todays classrooms is 
that of finding time to give all children the help they need. Part of 
the ansv.'er lies in the sldU with which use is made of every teaching 
opportunin* and the degree to which actisities are coordinated. 

ClassTOfim reading problems help to determine teaching em- 
phases.\ln classrooms rich in opportunities to read, the way in which 
a child's slull develops and the order and setting in which he meets 
netv ptoblcms are determined by his total reading experiences. A 
reading program may be planned with a general sequence of ex- 
petienoa in mind, but as children venture farther afield in their 
independent reading it must become increasingly flexible in tcims 
of these neiv situations and the needs they uncover. Jackie, in Grade 
I, is using the primer of a standard basal-reader series, but he is also 
in a classroom where bulletin-board notices and captions to pictures 
abound, and he has helped prepare several records of group excur- 
sions. \S'ho is to say, for sure, what his reading vocabulary is and 
which of the netv words listed in the basal reader vrill actually need 
a special introduction? Bob's name begins with B, Sidne)'’s with S. 
\\j11 this make a difference in the be^nning letters to which the)' 
respond most readily in their first word-analysis actirities? .A ■work- 
lK)ok for a basal reader may put exercises iviih an cniyclopedia late 
in the fourth grade, but Miss WTute's class may need to use this 
reference aid early in fall. As they try to make an extensive report, 
children in a sixth grade may find suddenly that simple outlining 
skills will no longer do. Out of such situations come the day-by-day 
problems that children are trying to handle as they use reading for 
many purposes. Tlidr reading programs must help them meet Siese 
jTrobiems. 

.UI tlawroom trading malcrials serve a pnrpos^/^e materials 
W to liildren to trad, then, are as varied as the problems 
tnev lace. i.asal traders arc important, but tht^ are only one source 

V records. In third grade. iTey Ly 

Ctd help m their hist experiences in reading several bo3a for 
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information. In fifth, they may be working ivith copies of the class- 
room encyclopedia. At one time the job may be to learn lio^v to 
read arithmetic problems acairatdy; at another, how to find infor- 
mation in a science text without losing time; and at a third, how 
to interpret an article in a daily paper. A diiJd's reading instruction 
must be planned so that he is gii-en the help he needs to work with 
each new type of material successfully. Eterything a child reads is 
potentially a basis for reading instruction, and everj'thing he reads 
provides an opportunity for him to practice reading skills. 

£y£/iY NEEDED SKILL FINDS ITS PLACE 
Heading actldties are planned to develop many types of skillsi- — ^ 
The effective reading program is a broad program. It will be broad 
of necessity, if it is planned in terms of children's daily reading 
activities. It needs, also, to be planned consdously to give children 
an opportunity to develop the full range of reading skills, interests, 
and attitudes appropriate to their level of development. If it is im* 
pOTtant for cliildren to leam to adjust the way they read to their 
purposes, then they need to read for many different reasons — non’ 
to answer a specific set of questions, now to enjoy the humor of a 
story, nosv to follow directions, again to outline a story so as to pro* 
pose appropriate scenes for a play. If they are to leam to make critical 
evaluations of what they read, they must face situations where judg* 
ments are important and where information from more than one 
source needs to be appraised. To be able to read aloud well enough 
to hold the attention of an audience is a skill that cannot be de- 
veloped in the fint tsvo or three years of school alone. Since reading 
aloud is an important aspect of adult reading skill, it should find its 
place among other activities in die intermediate grades. Breadth of 
reading experiences can be planned from the beginning. Even primer 
materials can be handled so that children read for different pur- 
poses. 

Conscious provision for varied reading skills needs to be made, 
not only through activities designed to focus direct instruction on 
reading, but also in related classroom activities. In primary class- 
rooms, many types of class lists, plans, experience records, and cap- 
tions to pictures can call for varied reading skills. 'With more mature 
readers, projects in science, sodal studies, health, and other areas 
can be planned so that children learn to use their textbooks and 
supplementary reading materials in many diSerent Rccrea- 
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tional reading is possible at all leveU. First experiences will, of 
necessity, be simple and carefully guided by the teacher, but as 
children grow in independence they can be encouraged to capitalize 
on their increased skill. 

Teaching materials are selected so as to raise many types of read- 
ing problemA^aried skills are developed more readily rvhen chil- 
dren tv’ork with many types of materials. This is another reason for 
considering all classroom reading-matter as potential instructional 
material. Basal-reader series are planned, typically, to provide for 
variety both in content and style. Depending upon their general 
level of reading ability, children also need the experience of working 
with brief passages for directions or details; of reading an entire 
book; of looking for information in the chapters of several books; 
and of using indexes, tables of contents, dictionaries, encyxlopcdias, 
pictures, maps, graphs, and charts- Many types of classroom materials 
need to be used as a basis for reading instruction if children are to 
become efficient in their daily reading activities. This variety is 
equally important as a means of introducing them to new problems 
and as a method of developing needier new skills. 

Teachers insights into the naui^ of skillful reading serve as 
guides to choice of experience^/fudgments as to what skills need 
to be emphasized in any given situation depend in large measure 
u^n the insight of the classroom teacher. Johnny says he has read 
ins stor>', but he comes up with very few right answers, mat skills 
docs he lack? It may be that he is reading too rapidly. Perhaps the 
mat^al is too difficult and he only haU-understands many of the 
words. Perhaps he does not know what he was looking for and needs 
more help in ^tablUhing purposes before he begins to read. What 
c ucs to the difficulty the teacher senses, and how she interprets them 
^pend on her insight into how reading skill develops. Children’s 

IT "'"T? ^ ^ competent 

7 in terms of their needs, to use 

competence com'* Provide the appropriate practice. This 

iSationdT” ynderstanding the reading process, the 

in ^in! among s-anous reading skills, Uie nature of growth 
m learning to read, and the parucular children in the class. 

CAREFt/UY FLAMMED PfiACT/C£ IS PROVIDED 

‘o^evelop an 

o re given definite instruction and 
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practice. Although a child develops much proficiency by using his 
reading skills functionally from day to day, this does not mean that 
all instruction in hotv to read is incidental to these day-by-day read- 
ing experiences. One would not expect a tennis player or a pianist 
to perfect his techniques without help and without hours of practice 
focussed on his specific needs. It is equally unrealistic to expect 
reading skill to improve without guidance. Some of the help will 
be provided in a planned sequence of activities developed around 
selected story and informational materials; some will be planned in 
relation to problems that have arisen in the course of other classroom 
reading activities; and some will be set up around work-type ma- 
terials. 

A program that provides for definite instruction and practice can 
still be responsive to classroom needs and individual growth prob- 
lems, Typically, the liighest degree of continuity from day to day is 
likely to be required for the activities of immature readers. As cJiil- 
dren become more skilled, their instruction and practice should 
become more flexible in terms of new reading needs and opportuni- 
ties to practice reading skills arising from their classroom activities — 
first-graders decide to read some of their experience records aloud 
when their mothers come, and stop to practice; third-graders take 
time away from their basal readen to explore the books in their 
classroom library; fifth-graders discover that their social-studies text- 
book is one of their hardest books to read, and work at it as a reading 
group. 

Practice is planned so tliat children work withAeading skills in 
the way in which tliey will need them leam to do by 

doing" is a psychological principle that has definite implications 
for teachers of reading. Children need to practice reading skills in 
situations similar to those in which they will actually be using them- 
Activities of an artificial nature can be used with profit from time to 
time to focus a child’s attention on a specific aspect of a skill or to 
highlight a process, but the bulk of his practice needs to be in a 
typical reading setting. The eventual goal of word-analysis activities, 
for example, is to help the child identify a new word in its context. 
His practice, then, needs to be planned so that he has ample oppor- 
tunity to work with unfamiliar words in context. Work-type activi- 
ties ivith guide words or alphabetical order can help to sharpen a 
child’s dictionary skills, but he also needs to work with an actual 
dictionary in his hands. A skilled rapid reader must be able to see 
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appropriate phrase units and kej- words without the 
mLa^i ^uiptnent. flash cards, or paragraph 
there is an artificial gap from phrase to phrase. The more effe ) 
teachers can capitalize on the child's daUy reading ^penences. the 
greater the amount of practice in a natural setung thq- wiU be able 
to provide, ^\^len it is important to supplement these experiences 
■with special practice activities, they need to be planned rvith those 
situations in mind in which the still will eventually be used. 

Instructin^and practice activities are planned so as to start where^ 
the child ivAll children sdll not leam to read at the same rate/ 
Factors such as general maturity; experience background; illne^ or 
physical defects; intellectual development; social and emotional ma- 
turity; and clianging from school to school tall have their influence. 
IVithin any one classroom, teachers need to be prepared for a range 
of three to five years in ability*, or perhaps even more.* The reading 
program needs to be developed so as to take these differences into 
account- "Whiic it is possible to plan so that children are given com- 
pletely individualized help, the numbers of children in most ele- 
meniaiy* school classrooms make this solution impracticable. Teachen 
tviU need to plan, then, (or reading instruction and practice activities 
to meet the needs of groups working at ses'era] reading levels. This 
means not only fmding time during the school day to work with 
these groups, but also equipping the dassroom with reading materials 
for several different grades. It will be important, as well, to adjust 


recreational reading and experiences in reading for information to 
se% cral les els of ability. Furthennore, the types of new reading prob- 
lems raised by these aciirities will vary from one level of ability to 
another, and from child to child within a group. An effective reading 
program is not easily blocked out. Many types of adjustments are 
needed if children’s reading problems ^e to be met. 

Instruction and practice actiriu®4re planned so as to give the 
duld the amount of help he need/ Children in the same dass not 
only \u\\ read at many different lc\cls, but they will require different 
amounts and kinds of insiruaion and practice. The slightest of sug- 
gestjom will enable some to work on by themselves. Others will need 
patient «planauons. many planned practice aaivities, and greatly 
extended experiences in working sviih easy materials. Effeaivc in- 
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structiou ajid pracijce need to be planned so (hat the child who is 
readj^ to move on to diallenging classroom reading activities is not 
held up. tvhile the youngster who is learning more slowly has tlie 
extended guidance and experience he needs. 

Instruction and practice activities are njannetl with the sequent 
of development of reading skill in mini^rAIinost all the skills needed 
by an adult have their origin in the much simpler problems of the 
primary grades. ‘Well-planned instruction does not seek perfection 
in one series of lessons. Instead, it provides for recurring experiences 
that enable a child to refine his techniques as he meets new situations 
that call for greater skill. In the early primary grades it may be the 
teaclier who actually does most of the reading while the children 
gain their fint acquaintance with a process. She reads the first 
experience records to children at the prereading level trhile they 
listen. She finds the first enq'clopedia article for able third-graders to 
read. She makes out the hibliography as fourth-graders face the first 
project of the year that calls for wide reading. Later, children will 
be helped to take the initiative in sucli activities. Eventually they 
tWU learn (o tvork independently, tvith only occasional need for as* 
sistance. 

Planning for recurring experiences with the same skill does not 
mean that all children should be expected to take e.xactly the same 
steps, or to meet a more difficult problem at exactly the same point 
in liieir reading experiences. One group may acquire knotvledge 
about a dictionary gradually; another may leam many of the same 
basic skills in one series of practice activities. Children in one fourth 
grade may face the problem of wide reading for information with a 
background of many such experiences as third-graden. In another 
school, facilities for svide reading in the prim.iry grades may be 
limited, and the task of handling reference materials in the fourth 
grade pose a number of new problems. The richer the child’s total 
reading experiences, the more likely he is to encounter a svide s-ariety 
of problems early and often. The key to deciding ^vhat is needed 
next lies in the efficiency tviih which children are meeting their 
present reading problems and the help that seems most likely to give 
them more independence in handling new situations. These de- 
cisiom need to be made by the classroom teacher from her knowledge 
of how reading skill develops and her insight into the needs of 
her group. 
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PURPOSE /S CENTRAL IN ALL ACTIVITIES ^ 

Chiiaren tom to reading activities vvith dear purposes in mind. 
Children u-ho are learning how to read critically, how to so ve 
problems through their reading, and how to adjust their reading 
techniques to different situations need to read with clear purposes 
in mind. In their classrooms one seldom hears such assi^ments as, 
"Open your books and read the story on page . . . or "Let s 

open our books to page Jill, will you start to read, please? 

Instead, plans in tvhich children share are heard. "Let’s look at the 
piaures in our new story. yVhat do you think it will be about? Let s 
read it and see." "Do these pictures look like the farm we visited? 
Let's see if the stoiy' tells what the differences are.” "John thinks 
this looks like a story we could dramatize. Do you want to think 
about that as you read?" "These stories about pioneers may help 
with your social-studies groups. Who has your list of questions?" 
"Do you remember that you asked for fairy stories like the one we 
read last week? Here is a group of them in this new reader. Do you 
each want to report on the one most interesting to you?” 

In these situations, the material being read sometimes follows the 
order of the stories in a basal text and the problem of making the 
activity purposeful is one of helping children see a reason for read- 
ing that is meaningful to them and that guides their thinking as 
they read. In the reading done for unit activities in areas such as 
science, social studies, or-healih, the appropriate materials are those 
needed to solve the problems raised by teacher and children as they 
began the unit. If a classroom is equipped ■with many types of 
materials, it is usually possible, even with beginners w’hose reading 
vocabulary is limited, to make adjustments so that children read 


about a farm after they have vbiied one, or enjoy a group of animal 
stories after they have been to the Zoo or have been talking in c l a s s 
about Uicir pets. With increasing skill in independent reading come 
endless opponunittes to plan experiences wdth stoiy and informa- 
tional materials that lake s-aried group purposes into account. 

<^ndrcn share in setting up plans for special practice. In their 
desire to have children interested in what the>- read and to help them 
find that reading is an enjoyable and profitable activity, teachers 
sometimes forget Out the normal youngster can be much interested 
in s«ing himsdf gain better skill. In an effective reading program 
children ate helped to understand the skills they need and the pur- 
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poses for which special practice is set up. "Here are some special 
stories that wUl help you remember your new words." “How did you 
like the way Allen read that for us? Could we make a list of diiip 
to remember when we read out loud?” “Today when you finish, m 
Eointi to ask some questions to see how carefully you read. Yester- 
day you took all our social-studies’ time just to find what we wanted. 
Suppose you take out your hooks today and let’s earn to use an 
■JL" SUuations such as these help to 

their own prohlems, who enter willingly into plans to correct thei 
SffiLlties.'^and who practice in.eUigently because they know what 

'*’lnddeS'reTdtar=™'“‘' 

Purposefulreadingexteni^mc.— 

chalkboards, ^ ^,,55 plans, lists of room responsi- 

are never ,vtnts, bulletin-board displays, and cap- 

biliues, notices of J i„ helping 

tions to pictures because th Notices are taVen down 

to keep the day's activities are actually used, 

materials are Important in children 

irrfa^rtrSSofap^^^^^^ 

ri-ll not have exact^’ the ,, seldom can be en- 

level, but witli such ' recreation. Joanne also reads at 

couraged to read rtta and misses important de- 

fourth-grade level, '=‘“,'''‘^701 memory for the configurations of 

tails. Sarah has an excellent ^ ruost secondgiade 

words. With skillful use of “««__\,ork out fesv words for henelfi 
material without trouble, but sh ^,1 her abilitl to 

dilferent rates. Someone may be 
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a, a whole has hecn nsensioned av s«erf pomls Decisions as to the 
balance of his activities need to be made .n the light o all tl c read 
ing he is doing. As he reads more widely, the problems he laces 
should play an increasing part in determining the emphases o ns 
reading instruction. The amount of special practice he is given needs 
to be planned in the light of the opportunities to use the same skit s 
being offered by his classroom reading experiences. The materials 
he reads for information or for recreation should he selected so that 
they are appropriate for his general level of reading skill. The activi- 
ties in an effective reading program arc thoughtfully coordinated. 
Every opportunity needs to be capitalized upon in such a way that 
the result is a unified series of experiences for the child. 

Coordination is planned from grade to grade and from class to 
class. The coordination of a child's reading activities needs to be 
planned not only for the class in wliicli he now is, but from grade 
to grade, and from teacher to teacher, if l)c is in a school where 
more than one person works with him during the same year. Every 
teacher needs to be able to uke children where they arc and to 
move on with them to the new experiences of which they are most 
in need. Skills stressed at one level should be picked up at the next, 
when their need rccun. If a child works with two or three teachers 
in special subject fields, each must be prepared to help him deal 
with the reading problems he faces in her room. This means that the 
several persons working with a child need to be agreed on how best 
to give him help. Furthermore, because children rvill not grow and 
learn at the same rate, every teacher must be prepared to handle a 
range of reading problems. There can be no such thing as teaching 
only a second-grade program, or a fourth-grade program, or even 
being a specialist in primary techmtjues or in techniques appropriate 
for the intermediate grades. Children’s reading needs can best be 
met in a school where all teachers have worked together to develop 
a common philosophy and common goals and where there has been 
enough intervisitation and pooling of ideas on how to teach to 
develop mutual understanding of problems and methods. 

SOME Ql/ESnOMS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING THE 
READING PROGRAM AS A WHOLE 

Is use being made of every situaUon in which the child reads? 

evenluX'lfl^ all the skills a child will need 

eveniuauy m his adult reading experiences? 

Is there provUion for carefully planned practice at points of difficulty? 
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Are al! ihv diilds reading aclivin'o purposeful to him? 

intliriduals and 

ihe demands of on-going classroom actisicies? 

G*' f-W" "-''I integrated, from reading skill to 

reading skill, from teacher to leather, from grade to grade? 
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PART 11 

LAYING SOUND FOUNDATIONS— 
PREREADING AND BEGINNING- 
READING ACTIVITIES 



CHAPTER m 

WHAT MAKES FOR SUCCfSS 
IN BEGINNING READING? 


SOME BEGINNERS 

It is tlie end of die first week of school in a first grade. The 
teacher still lias much to learn about her class, but already she has 
found out enough about individual children to Jay her first plans 
for the prereading program. 

Louis brought Itrs favorite story book to school on the first day. He 
could not read much of it except the title, but he could lell the general 
gist of the story from the pictures. When the children were given an 
opportunity to paint, he was one of the few who could sign his full name 
to his picture. During tlie first tveek he was much interested in the few 
signs on the bulletin board and was delighted to be able to find his osm 
name above a cloakroom hook and on a helpers’ chart. 

Betsy had been trying to read independently since shortly after her 
fifth birthday. Several of iJie preprimers in the room were already familiar 
to her. As the teacher WTOtc the children’s names, Betsy stood by and 
named the letters as they were written. Free activity periods found her 
examining the books on the library table, smiling at some of the 
pictures and reading occasional words. She knew some nursery rhymes 
and quickly learned othen that were part of group experiences in the 
finl fe^v days of school. Her great delight was to try to supply the rhyming 
tvord before the teadier said it. 

Ted cried for the first fe>v mornings when his mother left him at the 
classroom door. He was not concerned with the pictures and signs around 
the room. The play corner, the aquarium, and the blocks for construction 
activities held his attention. When a picture he had d^a^vn tvas selected by 
the children to be posted on the bulletin board, he did not particularly 
care whetlier it had a capu'on. although several in the class thought that 
there should be one. At the end of the first week he had been to examine 
the books in the library comer only once. Although he joined small 

33 
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groups listening to stories for a few minutes, he soon wandered off to 
other activities. 

■Mary Lou was greatly interested in the easel. When asked to share her 
pictures with the class, she enumerated the objects she Ijad draw'n but 
seldom told a related story about them. She seemed to follow with in- 
terest the stories read to the group and enjoyed looking at the pictures. 
However, her own comments showed limited ability to make her ideas 
clear and a very meager vocabulary. At the end of the first week of scliool 
she gave no evidence that she had discovered any clues by whicli she 
could recognize her own name. 

Jack took a lively interest in everything in the classroom. He quickly 
learned to find his own name although he was apt to mix it with Jim’s 
if the tsvo were used on the same chart. He enjoyed listening to stories, 
but he occasionally left the group to go on with other concerns. He 
stopped to see if there was anything new' on ilie bulletin board each 
morning, but he showed no great desire to know what the fesv simple 
notices said, unless an accompanying picture happened to interest him. 


These are typical of the children for whom a program in begin- 
ning reading must be planned. Even in the first week of school, the 
need for differentiated instruction U apparent. This first-grade 
teacher, like others who are responsible for beginning-reading pro- 
grams, must plan activities that will make for the greatest grow'th 
on the pan of each child, not only in ability to read but in all other 
aspects of development. Pan of the total program will consist of 
prereading activities designed to provide the basis for successful and 
happy experiences when the children begin to read. 

^ The children who have just been described are at different stages 
in their readiness for definite instruction in reading. Betsy is already 
beyond beginning-reading aaivities. Prepriraers are an old story to 
er, ^ uis is not far behind. Jack is not particularly interested in 
he^pTff - a though he has many of the prereading abilities 

w developed few of the skills 

h^ mol Other children in 

and rfhr! r u abilities and experiences 

Ip^r weaknles will 

defl ; rdin. ■ P^^Sress quickly under 

those interested in Uie teachin?of°"^d^^™r>^ source of concern to 

the taa that children differ in ev^^- mh "'‘“‘"S “ 

eiy other aspect of development, 
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sometimes feel that the techniques of teaching reading should 
achieve, by some magic formula, equal progress for all. Teacliets 
themselves, in spite of their understanding of individual differences, 
sometimes feel that their professional reputations depend upon the 
skill wi* which their cliildren can read at the end of the ffm guide. 
Even the children sometimes come to school feeling that, by virtue 
of being six years old and in the first grade, they will automatically 
be able to open a book and make sense of its mysterious 
What maLs for reading readiness? How can a 
the specific needs of her group? What types of 
ences seem most essential tor success m beginning reading? The 
preset chapter is concerned with the identification of peered ng 
Leds. The types of -tWties that malm f .he 

ing to read. 

DBNNING RSADme BCADIHeSB 

That children differ-in .Imy miurt ^ 

intellectual ability, and even in t e rat established as 

adolescence, and stop ^ progress in a skill such as 

any other single psychological p P j I„.,e 

learning to read is no 7,!2Z„cepts of reading 

provided the research rom u i concerned iviih 

readiness have been developed. beginning reading.* 

invesugating the factors '‘jj" diildren have failed to 

The other has focussed on t , specific qiicstiom re- 

make satisfactory PJ^® 

garding tlie “ ding progress, and the types o 

circumstances that hinder _ success in teaming to read 

activities most helptt.>jn "it J pt „.e aeeumulated evt- 
are still to be an.w.rrf. awio. n. o 
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dence have come some clear-cut suggestions of factors to consider 
in planning for the experiences which lead to a child’s first efforts 
to read independently. 

Kcadiness is an educational concept, ^he term **readiness,”_a ? 
fligfinp^nishpH frnm ’’maturation .” typically refers to the time and 
the ivay in which certain activities will be taught, not to the inner 
unfold ing ot the child's capacitie s, lersiio •* has aescribed it as raising 
•ejnesuons regarding the appropriateness of what is to be taught in 
terms of the child’s ability to profit from it — his maturity, his back- 
ground of experiences, and his possession of needed related skills. 

Defined in this way, reading readiness refers not only to the 
beginning stages of learning to read, but to every step in the child's 
progress from simple reading tasks to those that are more compli- 
cated. Harrison ® was one of the earliest to use the concept of reading 
readiness in this broad sense, and to attempt to outline, from level 
to level, the new reading tasks children might be expected to face. 
Although the term “reading readiness” is often used to refer spe- 
cifically to those skills needed for success in beginning reading, it is 
a helpful orientation to the total readiness problem to think of the 
concept in its larger sense, and to use the term “prereading”f 2 Ubat 
specific aspect of readiness which has to do with these early primary 
skills. ' ^ 

The fact that reading readiness is an educational concept has 
imphations for planning a prereading program. It raises questions 

and what he needs to be 
until ' ’a prerea ing program is not, then, a period of waiting 
snell sT- does it consist of a 

childrer n’-f ““"■'i'" ">“« necessarily be undertaken by all 

em In'h “ successful nrst 

d^loLI,r'"’®r'“ "I®- '■■^«-grade program 

creel "'“'u"''* ''"■"''■pnde materiSs, and e.xperi- 

Hiore complex activite” S oT.^Te HT’" 

rcadhirjir'frr ahml: - f.rst.gmde 

5J!»dt_'fhcsc mi-l I bn ? books, stones, pictures, and 

cLTT^ Prereading-abiHS-ffiSr 

''-'lee neea.„... ne.,», edit,™. 
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abilities have been classified in slightly different ways by differ^ 
authors, but they £all in the general areas of facility in use of oral 
^ngiwge, interest in boohs and stories and aiv^irene ss of the pur- ^ 
poses they scD'e; ability to make gross dtomin.-i imnc in ^ 

^jen si tivity to rhymes andjhe so unrft gf rn mrrrnrrf ( 

pictures. — ,j 

The most imponant step in appraising a child’s prereading status, 
t/ien, is to study the degree to whicJi he possesses the skills he iv'ill 
need to use as he begins to read. Tests of ability to svork u-ith words, 
rhymes, and pictures are included in almost all reading-readiness 
tests. These skills are also renecied to some extent in a child’s general 
interest in printed matter. In her study of first-grade children, Almy * 
found that responses to many different types of opportunities to 
read, from looking at a story book while Mother reads it to trying 
to read the words on articles around Uic house, had a positive rela- 
tionship to success in beginning reading. In a comprehensive study 
of facton that make for reading readiness. Gates, Bond, and Russell ^ 
found that tests asking children to interpret pictures, to match 
tstards, to give rhymes, to follow directions, and to folloiv the plots 
of stories in much the same say as they would be called upon to 
do in beginning-reading experiences had among the highest correla- 
tions with tests of reading adiievcmem given later in the first grade. 
This study also revealed that prereadingabiitties are, to some e.vtent, 
specific to the immediate teadiing situation. Ability to name the let- 


ters of tlie alphabet, for example, was found to be related to success 
in beginning reading in classrooms where children usually came to 
first grade with this information and teachers were accustomed to 
making use of it. This same ability seemed to be relauvely unim- 
portant in other classrooms svhere it rvas not typically part of 
children's e.vperience background and teachers did not customarily 
depend on it. A child's prereading abilities need to be appraised, in 
part, in terms of his general facility xvitli language, books, pictures, 
and rvord forms and sounds, and, in part, in terms of the specific 


ssray in which he is going to be taught to read. 

Experiences planned to develop prere^ing abilities must pr^ 
vide then many opportunities to work with ss^ords and pictures m 
varied settings. Some o£ these need to be oral. There also need to 
be contacts with printed words in bools and stories, and man;- carnal 
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opportunities to respond to names, charts, labels, and special notices. 
Pictures need to be used — as sources of interest on the bulletin board, 
as part of the fun of sharing a story, as a record of an interesting 
excursion. Prereading activities and beginning-reading activities cen- 
ter around many of the same types of experiences. 

Experience background is important. At one table may be Sally, 
whose parents have taken her to the Zoo, to the park, to the lake 
for picnics, or to spend a weekend on the farm; who owns a bic)'cle, 
a doll house, a pet kitten, and a phonograph: and who lives on a 
street where houses have gardens and boulevards have trees. Next to 


her may be Jane, who has grown up in an apartment house; who 
has never had a pet; whose parents rarely have time to take her on 
trips; and who plays in the narrow apartment court and on tlie street 
in front of her home. The influences of breadth of experience back- 
ground in learning to read are perv’asive. A child tvho has a wide 
background of experiences has more ideas about which to talk, 
to wTite, to read, and to interpret pictures. He also has better back- 
ground from which to understand preprimer stories. Simply wTitten 
though these fint materials are, they call for a working knowledge 
of suburban family life; of wagons and tricycles; of friendly postmen 
and firemen. Moreover, these preprimer experiences are but a small 
proportion of the toul number of stories, books, and pictures to 
which a fmt-gradcr is expected to respond with understanding. 

rerea ing experiences need to be an integral part of a total pri- 
mar^- program planned to develop a rich and varied background of 
expenences In one sense, they represent the verbal side oE this 
program— the planning sessions, the sharing periods, the recording 
^ ^’^pcTicnce of interpreting pictures, 
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to 6-11 mentally. After this point increases srere gradual. This led 
the authors to propose that bcginning-rcadiDg instruction be post- 
poned until the child reached a mental age of six years and s« 
niontiis. In this study, hotsever. and in others in svhich a definite 
mental age for bepnning reading has been proposed, little attention 
IS gtven to exploring the possibility of varying teaching methods in 
terms of children’s abilities. 

Gates ' among others, went at the problem by studying adjust- 
ments of teaclung techniques to varying levels of intelleaual ability. 
In one situation, children above five years mentally made reasonable 
progress when materials and teaching methods were carefully planned 
to meet their needs. Otlier classrooms were reported where higher 
levels of intellectual ability were needed for successful progress. 
Studies such as this support tlie general conclusion that it is im- 
possible to establish any single mental age as a CTucial point before 
wliich instruction in reading should not be given. The determining 
factor, within limits, seems to be die u-ay children are taught. 

Nevertheless, intellectual ability makes a difference. The fact that 
there seems to be no specific mental age that can be used as a deter- 
mining factor in deciding when to start beginning-reading activities 
does not mean that pressure to learn to read can safely be put indis- 
criminately on all first-graders. Other things being equal, which they 
seldom are in situauons involving human beings, children mdi high 
I.Q.’s are more likely to learn rapidly than children with low I.Q.’s. 
Correlations of scores on intelligence tests with measures of reading 
progress lend to fall between .45 and .65.*'’ Furthennore, certain 
prereading skills are closely related to general intelleaual ability. 
Tests of vocabulary and of picture interpretation, for example, are 
included in the Revised Sianford-Binet Scale at several levels as part 
of a composite picture of intellectual maturity.** Prereading artivities 
can be used to supply many experiences from which a child can 
profit in terms of his general level of intellectual maturity. These 
activities can also, at times, serve to fill in important gaps in a cliild s 
preschool background. However, there is little evidence to suggest 
that such experiences will make marked changes in tJie rate of a 
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child’s intellectual growth. This raises the question as to whether 
time is well spent attempting to force a child to extend himself to 
the limits of his intellectual ability in a struggle to learn to read 
when a few months later he may grasp the same concepts with rela- 
tive ease. It is appropriate to question, also, whether the risk of dis- 
couragement and defeat is worth taking. Studies of retarded readers 
have identified attempts to introduce children to reading too soon 
as possible causes of later difficulty, and investigations of the per- 
manence of the learning of immature children and of the amount 
of time needed to teach them suggest that the efforts of both teacher 
and children might better have been placed elsewhere.^ 

In general, studies of intellectual ability as a factor in reading 
readiness seem to support the proposal that the prereading program 
should be a program of active teaching, not a w'aiting period. They 
suggest, also, that this teaching needs to be paced to the individual 
child’s capacity for growth. Able children intellectually, if their 
specific prereading abilities arc equally strong, may progress rapidly 
into beginning-reading activities. On the other hand, the lotver the 
mental age, the longer the prercading period will need to be, the 
simpler the beginning material will need to be, the greater the 
amount of repetiuon in meaningful settings which will be needed, 
and die i^re highly individualized the teaching methods will have 
to be. The simple, interesting, and informal experiences with 
wonls and «ona provided in prercading activities may meet very 
ssell the needs of these children for a simplified and enriched begin- 
nmg-reading program. 
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age of SIX, and specific sWH in coordinating the funaioning of the 
two ejesds Not being able to hear, or not being able to pronounce 
words distinctly’ ma7 make fine auditory discriminations difficult. 
Jilness may also be a problem. The child who takes a trip to the 
farm, is out of school with a cold the next day and misses the class 
discussion and the writing of an experience record, and returns the 
day following to trj' to read the record, has missed a vital step in 
the sequence. 

A child s general rate of maturation may also be a factor in his 
success in beginning reading. Olson *• reports cases svhere growth 
in reading ability seems to parallel the child’s over-all pattern of 
maturation. The question of maturation is also raised frequently 
in speculations as to why more boys than girls are found in remedial 
classrooms.^^ Considerable evidence has accumulated to show that 
girls, on the average, are about a year in advance of boys in genera! 
maturation by the age of six. There arc, of course, many exceptions. 
^Vhat might this difference in growth rates mean in first-grade class- 
rooms where both sexes are expected to perform tlie same visual 
tasks, to have the same span of attention, and to sit without wiggling 
for the same length of time? 

Social and emotional factors m.ry be involved, also, in the cases 
of individual cliildren. In his study of poor readers, Bennett did 
not find that, as a group, they were significantly different from good 
readers in areas of personal and social adjustment. However, a child 
may be so timid that he finds it hard to work irith a reading group, 
or so anxious to make friends that he devotes his full time in a group 
to poking, talking, and making other kinds of social contacts, helpful 
in their own way, but not particularly conducive to learning to read. 

In slightly over half of the thirty children included in Robinson’s 
rrifens/ve case studies of auscs of reading failures, maladjusted 
homes were identified as contributing causes, Even more significant 
in this study is tlie evidence that the most severely retarded children 
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tended to show the largest constellations of possible causative factors. 
This is another strong argument foi considering the total growth of 
each child in appraising Iiis readiness for beginning reading. 

The prereading program, then, should be an integral part, but 
only one part, of a total primary program planned to contribute to 
the all-round development of children — physical, intellectual, social, 
and emotional. At times, meeting a need in one of these develop- 
mental areas may be an essential step in clearing the way for success- 
ful reading experiences. At other times, emphasis should not be 
placed upon learning to read, even if it seems likely tliat the cliild 
will be successful, because of a more crucial developmental need. 
The total growth of the child should come before his growth in any 
single skill or subject-matter area. 

Individual differences in abilities will exist within one cliild as 
well as among children. Children do not grow evenly in all aspects 
of development. Profiles of scores on reading-readiness tests and 
broader studies of otlier aspects of growth indicate that each child 
will have his own particular pattern of strengths and weaknesses. 
Dale may be much interested in listening to stories but have trouble 
in identifying his ov.ti name. Jennie may respond readily to in- 
formal riding experiences but find it hard to work with a group, 
^me children will be well on the way toward independent reading. 
Othen will have little strength in any arca—their language skills 
will be hmit^. gross discriminations among words will seem beyond 
them, and discussion of piaurcs will call forth only meager com- 
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IDBNTfFYfNG PRSRBADING NEBDS 


In planning for prereading experiences, the classroom teacher has 
to knoH' where each member of her group now stands. Three main 
sources of help are available in appraising prereading needs. Perhaps 
most important are the day-by-day appraisals made by the teacher 
as children go about the normal activities of the first-grade classroom. 
Reading-readiness tests pros-ide a second type of information. Cumu- 
lative records, in v/liich the teacher coUecu various types of evidence 
regarding children’s growth, are a third source of help. 

Appraisals of prereading needs serve several purposes. They are ' 
the bases for decisions regarding the types of prercading activities 
to plan from day to day. For this purpose, the appraisals of growth 
that are made on a day-by-day basis are particularly useful. Appraisals 
of prereading abilities also help in making decisions regarding 
groups of children who may work together with profit. For this pur- 
pose, children's scores on readiness tests can be a helpful addition 
to the teacher’s observations from day to day. Appraisals of daily 
aetis'ittes, together widi more general evidence from readiness tests, 
also help to identify children who seem ready to move ivith success 
into more definitely planned beginning-reading activities. At this 
point, the accumulated information about each child provides the 
basis for deciding wliich ones seem likely to work well together as 
a beginning-re.iding group. 

In order to decide ivhat prereading experiences are needed or 
when to have diildren start work with beginning-reading materials, 
a teacher has to have a clear idea of the types of growth that are 
desirable. This means knowing, in general terms, how the beginning 
reader is likely to be called upon to use the various prereading abil- 
ities identified earlier in this chapter. It means, also, analyzing the 


beginning-reading demands of the particular classroom. There can 
be considerable \'ariation in points of emphasis among teachers, all 
of whom are successful in giving beginners a good start in learning 
to read. A child is ready for beginning-reading activities when he 
has the skills he needs to be successful in his particubr situation. 

Once a teacher has determined the kinds of growth she is trying to 
achieve, it is possible to study children's present status and to make 
plans for next steps. “Jane and the group who svorked wtth her today 
could identify almost every line in the experience record without 
help. They should not have any tmuble with a prepnmer. Tom 
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scarcely gives anyone else in the group a chance. He will have trouble 
in a reading group until he becomes better able to work with other 
children.” “It is amazing how many gaps in experience the discussion 
o£ yesterday’s excunion revealed. These cliildrcn arc going to need 
many more such concrete contacts with tlic world around them. 


Appraising Prereoc/ing AblfifUs in fhe C/ossroom Seifing 
How effectively docs the clilld express himself orally? Since read- 
ing is a problem of getting meaning from language in printed form, 
a child whose oral expression is poor may be handicapped in many 
ways. He needs to be able to express himself with relative case, and 
he needs to be able to understand others. As soon as he starts to read, 
he is going to have to follow the thread of preprimer stories. These 
stories may be only one or two lines long at first, but they' soon 
lengthen to ses-cral paragraphs and then to several pages. The reader 
must be able to follow the thought from line to line, to identify the 
speakers in a conversational passage, and to grasp the sequence of 
events. 


Getting the sense of a story is not the only way in which facility 
in the use of oral language makes a difference in successful begin- 
ning-reading experiences. In typical teaching procedure, discussion 
is used to enrich a story. The child may be called upon to tell what 
he ^ read, to guess what will happen next, or to tell if anything 
similar ever happened to him. Then, too, many teachers use experi- 
ence records, comj^ed by the children, as another source of begin- 
ning-reading activities. Here the discussion of what happened and 
how It might be WTitten. of nerv words learned and new places seen, 
conmbmes much to the understanding of the record and to remem- 
'u when the group rereads. In all these activities the 
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that is the special companion of one cliild. Home, tor another, may 
mean the tenth story of an apartment house reached by an elevator, 
not the pleasant bungalow portrayed in most preprimers. School may 
be a one-room rural sclioolhouscora large buildingof the metropolis. 
As a cJiild begins to read, he must be able to reinterpret his concepts 
iti the light of the special tvay in which the author of his book is 
using the terms. 

Facility in the use ol oral language develops slowly. Little children 
lend to speak in simple assenive sentences, to ramble somewhat in 
long sentences connected with and, and to have ideas that are more 
complex than they can express. Their vocabulary is still increasing 
rapidly.™ Helping children become more effective in language usage 
is one o£ the major objectives of the total primary program. Upon a 
diild's growing ability to make himself undentood rest not only his 
progress in reading but a number of bis social relationships and his 
success in many other enterprises. 

Beginning-reading experiences will not necessarily be postponed 
for children who have limited facility in the use of language, since 
the reading situation itself offers many opportunities for growth. 
Hotvever, the teacher must be prepared to u'ork slowly, using many 
means of enriclnng their stocks of word meanings, and giving them 
many opportunities to learn to express tbemsehes. 

A typical primary classroom offers a wealth of opportunities to 
appraise diildren's facility in the use of language. The following 
suggest types of questions that may be raised. This list, and those 
given in subsequent sections, are intended to help in developing sen- 
sitivity in obsers'ing children in the classroom setting. No one, of 
course, ivoidd need or expect to collect evidence for all children on 
all the questions suggested. 


//ow well does the child take part in class disaission? If he is given the 
opportunity to describe an exciting experience to the group, ran he make 
himself clear? Is he able to relate events in a sequence roughly approach- 
in^r the svay they actually happened? If the diildren are trying to write 
a CToup report of an experience, what kinds of contributions does he 
make? Is he critical of the phrasing propos^ by oUier In cl^s 

planning sessions do his comments give evidence that he has been able 
to follow the discussion? ... j . 

How does he respond to storiest When a story is bemg read to the 
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class, does he listen or does he become unduly restless? \Vhcn others 
comment upon the story and talk about svhat is likely to happen next, do 
his remarks give evidence that he has followed the story with compre- 
hension? Can he identify parts of the story' he thought were amusing or 
exciting? As he looks at the pictures accompanying a story, does he relate 
the picture to the story? 

How well does he follow directions? When he is asked to pul materials 
au'ay, or to put papers on the teacher’s desk, arc they put tvhere tliey 
should be? When plans are made for mid-morning lunch, dismissal, or 
wme other routine activity, does he follow’ svitli reasonable understand- 
ing? How tvell does he follow' the directions for a came, or for a new 
activity'? ® 


How clearly doer he exprerr his needs! Can he ask tor materials or 
assisonce in such a svay that others an tell ulut it is he scants? ^^^len 
P_ yttig scith other children, an he make his suggestions clear? In plan- 
u "'hat pm of the aaivity he scoultl like to share? 
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^ It is not always easy to understand why a child shows little interest 
in reading a colorful book or is unaware of the fact that tlie words 
lie sees all around him serve a purpose, but such youngsters do come 
to first grades and kindergartens. Some have had little acquaintance 
with boob at home. Parents may have been too busy to spend time 
reading stories aloud. Tlien, too, the surrounding environment that 
is simple to an adult is complex to a difJd. He is becoming ac- 
quainted with large objects such as busses, fire trucks, tractors, con- 
struction equipment, people, and animals. In the classroom he is 
surrounded with new kinds of play equipment, neiv types of furni- 
ture, and a much larger group of children ilian he is likely to have 
worked or played with before. Among these many new sources of 
interest, the printed words on street signs, book covers, dialkboards, 
and bulletin boards may not assume the significance that they have 
for the adult ivho can read. Furthermore, the child’s interest in words 
may not have been encouraged by the adults around him. It takes 
both experience and maturity before these symbols begin to stand 
out. 

In the group of children who arc not interested in reading tliere 
must also be classified a small number who have had stories read to 
them for much of their lives, but who have no particular desire to 
read for themselves. Other opportunities in the first-grade classroom 
may seem much more exciting than the reading group, Tlic aquar- 
ium, the objects brought in by other children to be put in a class 
museum, or the play corner may be sources of new learnings more 
stimulating for the moment than boob. Such children are aware of 
the purposes whicli printed ivords can ser\e, but tliey are content to 
let adults do the reading for them. 

There is little justification for delaying beginning-reading activ- 
ities on the basis of lack of interest alone, since intertst can be de- 
veloped througli satisfying contacts svitfi boob and stories. Hoivcver, 
prereading and beginning-reading experiences sv-ill need to be 
planned to supply many contacts tvith inKresting stories, meaningful 
notices, and classroom records. This is important, not only for the 
children who need to learn that reading is a useful and interesting 
activity, but for the entire class. 

A teacher may distinguish the child who is eager for more reading 
experiences from the one for svhom reading as yet does not a c 
much meaning by ivatching for evidence in areas siicl. as the fol- 
losving: 
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Does the child seek out the library table? Can he pick out the book 
tliat is his favorite v/hen the teacher offers to read a story? Does he spend 
time looking over pictures in the books on the library table? Does he ever 
suggest turning to a book for information? 

Does he bring his favorite books from home to share with the group? 
Can he tell something about the stories in them? Does he discuss the 
pictures in them in such a way as to indicate some comprehension of the 
story? Does he give evidence that parents read stories to him? 

Does he enjoy hearing stories read to him? Does he show an interest 
in a story hour, or in proposing a story he wants to hear? Does he show 
interest in the pictures in the book being read? Can he discuss the story 
or tell what happened in a story continued from the day before? 

Is he aware of the signs and other informal bits of reading matter that 
surround him in the classroom? Does he try to find his own name? If 
a class record has been made of some interesting activity, does he turn 
to It for mformation, or point it out to his mother, or to an older child 
who visi^ the classroom? If captions have been added to some of the 
"T 'o find out what they say? If a special note is posted 
hlu.mhl . *1'’“?' in what it says? If on object 
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sters (or whom success in beginning reading can be predicted with 
reasonable assurance. Others will not liave acquired the capacity to 
make needed discriminations among words. Some will respond to 
the general length of tl.e word, but will see no dilference between 
two words of approximately the same length. Some will see the gen- 
eral configuration of the word, but will reply with complete assur- 
ance that Lrds like color and mother look just alike. Some will have 

"'’chUdmn whose abUitTw Stots discriminations 
forms is limited need numerous prereading contacts sv.th words m 
ditoent settings. It is difficult to predict how many -P™"- 
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another factor. The ‘f ^^er must be prepare^ to^ ^ 

experiences with words unni the P 

discriminations among words suggest that he can prolit tr 

definite beginning-reading (,f help in appraising 

following: 

Can Ifir Ml recognize 

on : hS- the day.'^r in some other place where snmlar 

news bulletins, the list far the poop, it he '"'"“f '*; 

As the teacher rentes eharU I 1^ „„ Uie IcnEths » 

3S=j;saS“=rr:#« 

Does he recognise when 
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series of sentences in a class record all begin ■\vith tlie same %vords, does 
he note the similarities from line to line? If a word is repeated two or 
three times in one sentence, does he recognize this? If a word with unusual 
configuration is used in several places in the room, does he notice it, or 
can he find it when he is asked about it? If a word is used which was 
prominent in the title of one of his favorite picture books, does he re- 
member it? 


Does the child show an interest in differences in the sounds of 
words? Reading is not a visual task alone. A child soon comes to the 
place where the ability to hear likenesses and differences among 
words becomes important. A teacher can help him develop a valuable 
aid to word recognition i£ she can say. "Yes, Sally and Billy sound 
the same. Can you hear the part that is the same? Let’s write them 
on the boari and see it you can find the part that makes them sound 
alike. , or No, thu one is rides. Let’s put them both on tlie board 
and see if you can tell what makes it sound dilFerently." To be able 
wT to be able to 

alike '““k somcsvhat 

as w^m ' "’ord beginning three sentences in a story 

independemKadilJ" road to 

heavt”n‘t'nCe'r”“ “'I™ beginning-reading activities rely 
to be handlmn a “p™ach to words, children are not so likely 
they ““^Srs of beginning reading if 

arfit the sounds oE words as they 

ability to identifv sirr.:! • ■ ’ '™S before weakness in 

make itself felt. Some of Ac*'* '^‘‘^”™res among sounds will 

cussion of neiv worA 

perienceswiA rhymes, svithslrdslAkhh — »' 

and wiA words with interesiin "'“b the same sound. 

Ability to reslond tour's 

luking questions such as the following-""’*^'^ 

rhythm and rh)mc of ’'Aymn? Does he seem to enjoy the 

teacher leave, a’ line unfin® Aef *yming games/ If Ae 

'ords whiA rhyme, can he name Aem/rt'’*' “ks for several 

r^i experience record, does he ‘bat rhyme appear in 

. Is he alert to similar loo.T ■ P^ *b«n out? 
tier? If his name sounA like tlm nf"^* “o'"* ’'egufar classroom aclivi- 
that of another child, does he ever point it 
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out? Does he ever make op rhymes about his name or about *= 
of his friends? If mo words begirt the same ssay, does he comment on 

“Sin oSK^f word sounds? If nonsense 

sSJSSSpSSSs 

W'ords or say them aloud to hear hosv tliey sound? 

Does the child interpret pictures effecUvely? Anyone who has 

contents almost entirely throug p nuartere of the page. In 

picture typically occu^« «ne a 

the beginning, the story on a P the words of the story 

Occasionally, in a very easy p p ^ „i,o is adept in 

convey little meaning > ‘“h. 

interpreting pictures the story svill say. 

nique that suggests to him pp • identifying new svords. If 

\ picture is also ,w„‘ childr'en'looking out of 

a story is illustrated with a pict a diild to deduce 

the windows of a plane, it is no airplane, or perhaps 

that die new word on the pag ,,„d without 

fly. Having made this de uc . ^(,,jten are in an 

much trouble in a sentence such 

They like to ■ " j i„ute Intetprelation as he 

The child will draw upon hts sk 

responds to various devices used V matching pictures. 

her new words. Often ''''y , ^l,j5jooni under pictures that illus. 

Words may be re-used around ^„,etimes developed. Action 

trate them. Picture sometimes made more vivid by 

svords such as ran, jump, “3' „„i„g , he appropriate action, 

□resenting them with the pict -__ears to be a combination o 

Growth in picture iai for the young child to pass 

maturation and “ rams objects in a picture befom he 

through a stage where he enumera J ^ „f the 

interpretation appears among^^ age, enu 

six months and as 
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tion of three objects is sufficient to secure credit. However, Terman 
reports that children as young as tliree and four years gave interpre- 
tations of some of the pictures used in prcliminar)' experimenta- 
tions.2^ To be able to interpret a picture that relates to a situation 
within his experience, then, is a task that a six- or seven-year-old 
may reasonably be expected to perform. Children who have not ac- 
quired this ability need many interesting and realistic situations in 
which they can learn. 

The typical activities of a kindergarten or first-grade classroom 
gi\e many opportunities to judge a child's ability to interpret pic- 
tures. Children are drawing pictures themselves. They are also sur- 
rounded by many books with pictures, and by bulletin-board dis- 
play’s. 


friSi If “bout his own pictures and those drawn by his 

can he idcniT^ ramng an illustration (or a group experience record. 

th^Sarte'm abom”"^ books? Can he identify 

elemenu in the picture that th™ 5-^ comment upon inteiesang 

to the humor in rSetumfn^L X 

table looking at pictures? ™>untarily spend time at the library 

telfxhaMhe pta?reT.'lx° ^'"“rcr on the bulletin board? Can he 

parable experiences of hU relate the picture to cocO' 

he has idtntiried elements thin questions that indicate that 

Does he use pic ™er "™ ‘>"■1 i"trrestiug to him? 

questions in an approoriat. *d3n he find an anssver to his 

result of stndyrngSl^ raise new questions as a 

and Ills own experience? ” ^ identify contrasts between a picture 

must tnm!. The beginning reader 

hont.tur„thcXet :r?cr 

from top to bottom of a mtr’ to right, follow the lines 

story’ by its litie pa^e He aUo *dentify the beginning of a new 
properly. Of all Um prcrcadin"'S-'° for 

O-Clop as children aaS sm^ .x ‘he most easy to 

»' ie»i, M T ' " ' ’'rginning-reading activities. 

Ilmjhi™ MiEin ci^lSr^TOT'"' ‘'"““"'"S totelK^eaee. pp. 20!. 267-S- 
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It does not take much time to help the child who is interested in 

reading a story to learn to idenufy the front of the 

stories are usually in large print, set out by themseh^, and not diffi- 

cult to find. Learning to begin at the left side of a line rmy prove 

somewhat more complicated, since, for many ■*“«"> 

first experience in which there has been any real need to look at a 

"’’E“eL'thou°gh''mny'of tlie skills related to handling books are d^ 

the following: . i;„,i 

HOW dees .he e/,«d handle Sc'fim p"ge of a 

the name of the book on the p^gg where 

story he 

an ortoly^uence? How camM h 'w «»h wrinen 

which side she should begin? If a captio o„ 

’s r';x“Sn^ - p- “ 

‘"c^ut/idenfi/y .he blgln,? 

-5=5H"sr=s:=E= 


iliiiissH5a= 
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tests are developed on a national basis, they provide objective evi- 
dence against tvhich a teacher can check her judgment. Sometimes 
they may help to temper appraisals colored by the population of a 
particular school or by the behavior of an individual child. 

Reading-readiness tests, as well as standardized tests used at other 
points in the school program, should ser\e primarily to help the 
classroom teacher work more effectively with her children. The type 

( of test, the filing of the test booklets, and the time at which the test 
is given should all be planned with the needs of the teaclier in 
mind. 

Three main types of readiness tests are available. The first, of 
which the Metropolitan Readiness Tests == is one of the most widely 
known, is a test of educational readiness that explores broadly the 
skills needed for first-grade activities. In this test, certain of the sub- 
™^tire specific prereading abilities — recognizing similarities 
and differences in words and pictures, choosing pictures that corre- 
spond to key words and sentences. Other subtesis appraise general 
experience background, taowledge of numbers, and skill in copying 
^ Tcadiness test is particularly %'alu- 

e when the information needed is a general estimate of children’s 

Given late in the 

ii^^se^rtro” “ "I srade, it can be used as one guide 

4uh.«t scores can help to diagnose particular strengths and weak- 


J 


ratly^ThleTJ 1 °^ readiness test measures prereading skills specif- 
rac^Srsimh "“’r “ interpreting pictures, 

sounds, giving rhyme^°reraOTi'z”"" h' 

lowing oral direcLns u"® 'c' '"“"'tig of words, and fol- 

letters and of numbers are som t'"® °£ the names of 

does little reading. He may he cal'lT Typically the child 

that arc alike ini set of L ' 'dentify the two svords 
shown on a flash card Ah'r'^’ '™rd he has just been 

using pictures Abilitv » * rhymes is often measured by 

asking the Add m -ay be tested by 

Gates Reading Readiness directions. The 

escntnideH Hildmi, s " Reading Readi- 

Cotumbu Univenhy, 1559.' ' *'“'•’“0 Tan. No. Yortu Toidim CoUese. 
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ness T est « are typical of such tests. Tests of this sort arc particularly 
helpful svhen the teacher is interested in specific knowledge regard, 
ing children’s prereading skills. Profiles indicating the strengtlis°and 
weaknesses of each child can be drawn, and prereading acdvities 
planned accordingly. 

Reading-readiness tests are also provided along ;vith other pre- 
reading materials in many of the present-day series of basal readers. 
These tests are designed to measure specifically the child's ability fo 
progress into the beginning-reading materials of the given series. 
They are often developed around the same types oi exercises as those 
included in the workbooks of the particular series. Frequently they 
test the child's ability to recognize the words that will be part of his 
next reading experiences. Such tests have special value for the teacher 
who is working with an adopted series, and who svants a guide as to 
svliether her children are ready for more advanced work. 

Other minor considerations need to be taken into account in 
choosing a readiness test. One is the question of how easy it is to 
administer. Firsc-graders arc not t'cry skilled in following directions 
and are normally most cooperative in trying to help each other. It 
is usually tvise to test them in small groups. The Jess the amount of 
help available to the teacher in giving the test, the more important 
it is to have one that is easy to adminbier, with directions that ate 
verj' clear for Che children. Time is also a factor. Tests that have to 
be given to children individually may provide valuable information, 
but be diflicvilt to use under typical teaching conditions. From the 
teadter's point of view, how time<onsumtng it will be to score the 
test should also be considered. It is often helpful to examine several 
tests and manuals before deciding on a test for a particular.class. 

Give the test at a time that will provide the most help in planning 
prereading experiences. A readiness test is most useful ^vhen it serves 
as a diagnostic device to provide help in planning children s experi- 
ences. It does not, necessarily, as the name seems to imply, separate 
the children svho are "ready” to read from those ^^•ho are not, nor 
does it give a specific standard which all children must be able to 
meet in order to be successful in beginning-reading actiriiies. In 
most cases the test norms are given as percentile scores. These indi- 
cate the child's status in relation to other children of bis age, for the 
test as a whole and for each of the sufatests. Usually tJic test manual 


ei J. MuTT^r tte and W. ClaA, ir.-Cfarfc r«t. 

Edilion. Los AngfJo; California Te« Bureau, IW5. 
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also indicates ways of predicting potential success in beginning read- 
ing on the basis of the test scores. Sticli evidence is most useful early 
in first grade as one aid in planning for the year’s work. 

In some school systems, a readiness test is given in kindergarten. 
These scores are not likely to be as accurate for the first-grade teaclicr 
as those from a test given in the fall. They have the virtue, however, 
of being available for many of the children when school starts. In 
school systems where there is pressure to begin some definite read- 
ing activities early in the fall, test scores from tlie preceding spring 
are a convenient aid for a tentative first grouping of children. 

Tests given early in the first grade arc likely to give a somewhat 
clearer picture of children’s present status. Time must be allowed, 
however, for the children to become accustomed to school routines, 
^d skilled in following directions and using pencils and crayons. 
Otherwise the scores of some youngsters may be invalidated by gen- 
eral lack of onentation to school. Usually a test can be given safely 
after t^vo to three tveeks have elapsed. 

^ Tests de\ eloped specifically around the materials in a basal-read- 
r^dinr "f ^ P-^int in a set of pre- 

Thel '’>■ of tf'O «rie- 

sequence oE hslptul tf they are given at the place in the 

this wav ihev w«i 'y=™noes where they arc intended. Used in 
rials are lltJ n children for whom the next matc- 

dme w- 'Vo apparently need a longer 

at'rbouT'th^Hili7r'™’ '■ 'fosirable to test all first grades 

class m clLs S” e r 

freedom to decir:";' "rhl in giving teachers 
their best, these instn!!np", will use readiness tests. At 

piece of evidence Tpcr^ a- ^ i.-^^ primarily to provide another 

inthetim«trh[c?tht7feet:&^^^ 

^-onk at profiles as wpU evidence is most helpful, 

readiness test is to help in^nl^' scores. Since the purpose of a 
Porunt to look at the chiM'* prercading activities, it is im- 

limes helpful, also to subtests. It is some- 

thc way the child vWked. St^ booklet itself for clues as to 

scores in cv-ery area. If his c\ ^^^t^ple, may have high subtest 

test scores, he should be succps^*!^^ corroborates the 

“ay f'a'e great strength in rhvmil! '''^'""“S-reading activities. Jay 
b n m rhyming and m picture interpretation, 
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but have done practically nothing on the subtesu calling lot identi- 
fying words with similar con%urarions. He may need many more 
contacts until words before he will be successful in working ^vith a 
prepri^mer. Tiie manuals accompanying reading-readiness tests often 
provide helpful case studies as aids in interpreting individual pat- 
terns. Test manuals may also suggest appropriate prereading activ- 
ities. The value of a test is increased when the teacher uses all such 
aids in understanding the performance of an individual child. 


Keeping Ob/eriive Records of Chtsroom ObserYotions 


Make anecdotal records. Readiness test scores show the child 5*1 
only one point in his progress toward beginning-reading activities, 
and at work witli only one type of material. Tliese scores need to be 
supplemented by objective evidence of the child's performance in 
dail)’ classroom activities. Some of this evidence can be collected by 
means of anecdotal records. An anecdotal record is a brief description 
of a significant aspect of a diild's behavior. Teachers often collect 
such records by carrying ivith them a pad of paper upon ■which brief 
notes can be made as an incident worthy of special mention occurs. 
These notes are dated and dropped into the cliildren’s cumulative 
record folders at tlie end of the day. From time to ume the evidence 
in the folder is checked, and a brief summary statement of the child's 
progress is ivritten on a special page provided for such purposes. 
Anecdotal records can serve many purposes. Some of their most 
helpful contributions are made in the areas of social and emotional 
adjustment where lest records are almost impossible to secure. For 
the purposes of planning prereading activities, certain of these rec- 
ords should bear on the child’s growing skill with tvords, stories, and 


pictures. 

It is not necessaiy to collect daily information about ever)- aspect 
of growth for every child in order to hare helpful anecdotal records. 
Indeed, such a task would be impossible. What is needed is significant 
evidence oi progress or diffiailtira. The process is simplified, once tt 
is begun, because peninent facts about Jerry or Mary Lou begin to 
stand out. "Today Jerry found his name on tlie helpers' chart with- 
out being loW. This is the first evidence that he is beginning to 
make a tew discriminations among the shapes of words." ''Mary Lou 
had a story to tell about Iter picture today. This u the first time. 
Observations of such key pieces of evidence may result in only time 
or four anecdotes in any one day. 
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The task oE coUerting anecdotal records can be simplified, also, b> 
identifying some oE the classroom situations in svhich the evidence 
is likely to stand out most clearly. Certain aspects of the daily pro- 
gram are conducive to freedom oE oral expression— perhaps a sharing 
period, an evaluation session, or an independent work period w ico 
the teacher can talk to individual children. Story hours may provi e 
opportunity to appraise ability to follow the gist of a story and ski 
in interpreting pictures. Work with experience records calls for re- 
sponses to the shapes and sounds of words. No two classrooms will be 
exactly alike in the situations in which it is most easy to observe 
growth in prereading abilities. Each teacher needs to make an anal- 
ysis of her own program. 

In collecting anecdotal records, it is often helpful to watch for 
one thing at a lime, ^\^en the children are examining a set of pic* 
tures after a trip to the railroad station, the teacher may concentrate 
on the quality of the piaure interpretation. If tliey are meeting in 
an informal group to share creative stories, it may help to look 
especially at the evidences of story seme. As they lay plans for inde- 
pendent activities, it is possible to watch for the children who are 
able to carry out the plans and for those who need help. Such sys* 
tematic observation can do much to facilitate the acquiring of useful 
anecdoul records without making the process a burden. The ac- 
cumulaung ^idence not only provides an objective basis for plan- 
ning new activities and for talking with parents, but it also serves to 
eep the teacher alert to the sigm of progress or difficulty in her 


Use mfonnal test situations. Another method oE securing an ob- 
jective record oE day-by-day growth is to set up an occasional inEonna! 
testing situation. Children do not necessarily need to work svith 
penal and pa^ for this purpose. The teacher may plan an interest- 
whh particular skill predominates, and then work 

Work wifh ^ ^ is easy to note individual responses- 

tTOPs of reraid can be made the center of several 

o?the Lolm*” ™>>es to appraise the ability 

words fr phiasel onfeh 

the cards with the” A 

It is also possible to ask 

they can M the same word 'n 

are beginning to read indeiu-u^ 

ependently, note can be made of those whe 
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can read given lines without help. Games in which children try to 
supply rhjTning words can be used to identify strengths and weak- 
nesses in working with the sounds of words. An interestbg picture 
book can be used to determine differences in picture interpretation. 
Brief notes can be made about the performances of individual chil- 
dren in such specially-planned activities and added to their cumu- 
lative records. Some tcacliers find it helpful and a saving of time to 
keep a chart on which children’s names are listed across the top and 
significant areas of growth down one side. 

In many classrooms, teachers will also be using a certain number 
of commercially-prepared or teacher-constructed work-type acuvmes 
as part of children’s prereading experiences. Performance on these 
materials can be appraised and typical samples of the 
added to his cumulative fde. Someumes it ts possible “ ^e« 
ities from several points in a prereading *0 

works with exercises ranging from easy to 

provide, on an informal basis, information similar to that secured 

from a readiness test. ... , , ,i 

brake cnective use of records of classroom actmties. In the norm^ 

at the day table, who are going to pa , 

play corner. An °^ ' '^^g’one type of activity or getting 

indicate rvhether children arc seeking yp 

a variety of experiences. Listing ,he chMren 

compose an experience og at the end of each 

who took part in each =“5^' worked 
day, the names of the ch.ldren who worked^ 

give a picture of " °,“\ro„ght to the museum comer, or to 
child’s name to the object provides a simple way 

the picture he brought fo „n.ribuling the most frequently. A 
of telling which children are engaged in by an indi- 

record can be kept of some of th ' he has drawn, a 

vidual child by ftling samples of h« ra ^ P 

story he has dictated, or soo^ofhu^^ ^i,*a„s 
Part of the secret of making eu 
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growth tlirough day-by-day classroom experiences is to plan simple 
recording sptems that scr\'e the on-going activities of the group 
while they provide the teacher with a way of taking a more careful 
look at what is happening to individuals. Good records should not 
be a burden. They should be of use while they’ arc being collected. 

Study kindergarten records. Many children will come to first grade 
after a year in kindergarten. While the experiences providetl for 
five-year-olds do not stress the contacts svith printcxl materials and 
the amount of encouragement to explore the similarities and differ- 
ences among the configurations of words that will be provided m 
first grade, the kindergarten program in many ways provides excel- 
lent prereading experiences. Teachers of five-year-olds arc concerned 
with the same aspects of physical and social development that con- 
cern teachers of first-graders. Many activities arc planned in kinder- 
garten to encourage facility with language: many books arc read and 
stories told to the children; many pictures arc usetl. Because of the 
factors oE general maturity that have been discussed earlier, a year 
in kindergarten tvill not guarantee success in learning to read, nor 
is the child whose home has supplied broad prcrcading experiences 
nec^rily handicapped in learning to read because he has not been 
to kindergarten. It is helpful, however, in appraising reading rcadi- 
n^, for the first-grade teacher to know what kinds of experiences a 
child has had in kinderganen. Similarly, it is liclpful to kindergarten 
^ch^ in planning their programs to know the types of actiriiies 
m which children will be expected to engage in first grade. If kinder- 
garten records arc a\ailable. they should be studied with care in 
planning prereading aaivities in the first grade. 


appraising p^lated aspects op deyelophent 

^ study related aspects of a first-grade child’s 
tudes dhertl ^ appraise his growth in those skills and atti- 

m inefudT^ -ith books and stories. This needs 

Ss I^iv^cal a^d n «^P^«tce background, appraisal of 

lative records making m the classroom setting. Cumu- 

of growth Some evidence regarding these related areas 

LhionsimUarL Z^a^ collected in a 

suiting homes and uCg 
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WHiat experience background does the cliild bring to his reading? 
Ways in u'hich a beginning reader draws upon his background of 
experiences have already been descri!>ed briefly. It contributes to 
his vocabuk-iry and deepens his concepts. It is the basts from which 
he understands a story and interprets its pictures. It provides tlie 
impetus for oral-language experiences as he makes his suggestions 
for class plans, helps to dictate an experience record, or tells the 
group about something special he has done at home. 

Experience, prior to first grade .-.Iso tnfiuence tite ease with svh.cfi 
the child fits into the classroom. There svill be differences m 
familiarity svith such classroom equipment as paint bnishes, cra)ons 
scIXora instruction blocks, and top. Children sri 1 come to school 
svith varied experiences in svorking and playing svith other childre . 
Ih Hty If svork svith materials svith reasonable independence and 
, ^ . ,i___ ^-(*11 with other children without supervision 

an environment where there ar y children whose 

,0 talk about, and to supply more than 

background is limited. “ Possibly for some sveeks 

the usual amount of concrete P „,ivities svith svords and 

there svill be fesv intensise P"^" j,, investigate their class- 

stories svhile to iue various items of classroom 

room environment, he p . . ^ j play together, and taken 

of interest in the of e.xperiences svith svhich 

Does he menuon ihat he nas 
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those in pictures posted on the bulletin board? In a class discussion, 
does he draw on his outside experience? What do his pictures and crea- 
tive stories rev'eal of his background? What can be learned about him 
from his dramatic play? \Vhat does he talk about when two or three 
children work or play together? 

How much at home does he seem in the classroom? How well does he 
handle equipment? %Vhat kinds of equipment seem strange to him? How 
does he get along with other children? Does it seem easy for him to find 
his tvay around the school? Is he able to get out his own materials, put on 
his o%s'n coat or rubbers? 


Are there physical factors that might impede reading progress? 
Evidence regarding a child’s vision, hearing, and general health needs 
to be secured from a medical authority. At times this w'ill be the 
school nurse, at times a family physician, and at times a specialist 
to whom the child has been referred. Certain tests of vision and 
various types of audiometers are as'ailable as a help in the screening 
process at school. However, care needs to be taken to avoid giving 
diagnoses on the bases of such tests. The responsibility of school 
personnel is to be alert to potential difficulties and to urge that 
further diecks be made by specialists. Identification of speech diffi' 
culties is likely to be done by the classroom teacher unless there is 
a speech therapist in a school system. Here, too, medical authorities 
can help in locaung actual physical malformations that may be 
causing the trouble. 


Adjustments of the prereading and beginning-reading programs 
for children with physical handicaps will depend upon the advice 
° ^ consulted. Sometimes it may mean 

bvl^ -T’? experiences, in which pressures for day- 

a ‘hat must be seen near 

idiustln?, ‘here may need to be 

rcid!“ ncric^ A =‘"‘' of the beginning- 

spcciafattenMnn i' i, ^ visual handicap may be seated with 
Kecbl r ^ ® P^^ >>1 nse,, be tanght 

sJeaf S directly. 

n.V« toT^vn difficulties and special 

been absent because onUn«s™“'^ 

Ite lelenesi tor further S,«U ' 

IS important to be alert to the 
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evidences of difficulty. These arc often best caught during informal 
activities when there arc opportunities to observe individuals or 
small groups— miking to children belore school begins; working 
with individuals during an independent svork period; or working 
with a small group for reading, language, or number experiences. 
It is partictilarly important to realiie that a child often learns to 
conceal the fact that he does not quite knosv s.hat is going on. He 
guesses; he clowns; he drops his book, talks to another child, or in 
some other way avoids the issue. The causes of undue amounts of 
such bch.avior need to be looked into with care. 

Evidence such as the following may suggest the need for further 
cliecks by specialists: 

Does l/ie cUU si,., svidsness of sdsual ■'f "f 

!=£’S-;r.r.s» - » 

listlBs, "‘‘"'■‘‘I,”" "^'^.y'Ss.'nirgtilh his mouth open, or cupping 
turning his head to one side, listen g contuse words 

a hand over his ear when he is r^g leather has said, does 

with simiiar P™"“"“”‘'°"trf iXa dmite sound? 

rnrorl- Ltve’uouhle t>.= 

whlcliparenudonotseemtobeawaiee . , „„,„al 

-J the child’s foncuomng mteliectual 

■\Vbat is the evidence o ^ dcHnite conclusion 

ability? It is not safe for a tea y[i,y without considerable test 
regarding a child’s ■"‘'“'“7' “““’^judgments. A shy child u 
evidence. MaAy factors 7 ^iirgiven credit for more 

sometimes underrate ’ ,„ally has. Sometimes the sliglidy o e 

reasoning ability than h= „.„re months of living, 

child, who makes sensible . j,iness. malmitntion, visua 

is rated as brighter than h' can affect = 7^ 
or auditory difficulties, or perience background with w 

performance. Eurtliermore, the expo 
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a child comes to school may be highly educative in its own way, 
but may cause him to look confused and unintelligent in the first 
days of his acquaintance with his classroom setting. 

Estimates of intellectual ability are likely to be more reliable if 
they are secured on the basis of an individual test, sucli as the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scale.^ The young child, particularly, is not 
always adept in following group directions. A qualified e.Kaminer 
working with a child alone is likely to catch such difficulties. How- 
ever, such individual tests require training on the part of those who 
give them. Teachers usually do not have such training, and school 
systems rarely can afford the services of enough qualified psychol- 
ogists to test every first-grade child. 

Because of the practical difficulty of securing individual test scores 
for more than a limited number of first-graders, primary group 
intelligence tests are frequently used. References are suggested at the 
end of Chapter Xfit to aid in locating such tests. In deciding on a 
<0 take into account many of the 
mri, m r ""Portant in choosing a readiness test. If the 

e Lt a" “ be taken to 

method of • t‘ ^ directions are as simple as possible and the 
r^sl or nen^“??,“”r" Imie dexterity in handling 

or has a sm 'P‘?*' )' the test for the young child is untimed, 

and to enlist thT • f children at one time, 

matrsureX hM I " ^are must be taken to 

Tcy arc folXint ' , °‘befs work, that 

on the correct page ot Xclr”'’"'’'’ '"'°'^bing 

intellectual ahnuTes oT firaX^'^'*”/ about the 

poup test, some ddldreX^tXr 

following directions hm u* ^ "^ndicapped by inexperience m 

There is a, “uce thaft^i^n” P^P"’ P^P“- 

of existing intelligence test, as t adequacy 

the cliild from an und.»rri * -i of the potential ability of 

of securing aXL Xfcor:^!'" ^ ‘be dilficulty 

temi prefer to postMn “ “ ohildren, some school sys- 

postpone g.vmg mtelligence tesu until the second 
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grade. When this is done, teachers rely for the first year on evidence 
from icading-rcadiness tests and from classroom situations in which 
a child’s ability can be roughly appraised. 

An unusually low score on an intelligence test for a *■''1 ""O 
gives other evidence of above-average intellectual abdity should al- 
wara be questioned, ILvceptionally good use of language, unusually 
strong prereading abilities, accurate use of uumber concepu. and 
logical reasoning are all evidences of intellectual abd.ty m the hght 
of°s“,lch a lots test score can be studied. A score on a readmg- 
readiness test can also be used as a check on an mtelhgence test 

letdurs^dtlthasintcrpre^^^^ 

thcconr.gutat.ons o wor*,^ is 

part dependent on tntcllKt ’ . ypty, go is cap.ac.ty to 

Another sign of .^''^'“tfto orry out mL com- 

follow incrcastngly complex d.re important to success 

plicated plans. All these types of growth are .mp 

in beginning-reading act.v.ues. . s and following 

lmmat..rity in areas "n limited intellectual 

the gist of a story doe^ not ^ „„„,d have helped 

ability. A child may “aiblc also that short attention span 

him develop these sktlls. U is p bl ^ 

or inability to follow dtrecuo^maybe^the^^ 

tional .mmaturtty. or o P > i^usc of the dtlBculty. 

gram will need to be planned m build the needed 

Sometimes a ser.es P'’" |,,.[^and, a child may make slo.v 

skills rather qu.ckly. On mean that intellecturi 

progress in spite ‘‘’f 1,5 ttatl Add wHl “ ‘""S'" '’"“t 

ability is .nat..r.ng slowly a^ ta ^„„„n,ged to began much 

of prereading expenences beto 

actual reading. . appraise growth .n suA s . s 

Suggestions of situations i ^^ere made in earlier s 

as vocabulary and regarding functioning intellectua 

tions. Other types ^ ,^as the follosv.ng. 
ability might be made rn areas 
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What seems to be the child’s capacity for sustained attention? If he ii 
working with a group, how long does he concentrate on the task at hand? 
How well does he listen to a story? If he is w'orking on an independent 
project, does he stay on the job, or does he wander off to wat^ other 
children? How well does he keep plans in mind from day to day? 

Hovr clearly does he reason on classroom problems? Does he see simple 
relationships? Is he able to bring past experience to bear on a problem? 
Does he have logical reasons for disagreeing wiili other children? Is he 
able to identify why given suggestions would not work? 

How well can he Jollow directions? Can he remember the equipment 
he needs? Can he tell clearly what he plans to do? Is he able to carry out 
a simple project without help? Does he still remember class plans after 
a short time lapse? How many steps in a project can he keep in mind? 


How satisfactory are the social and emotional adjustments the 
child seems to be making? Behavior in the area of social and emo- 
tional adjustments is exceedingly difficult to interpret. It is often 
rasy to see how a child is behaving, but to decide why he is behaving 
determine what needs the behavior is satisfying 
in nu life, and to tell how best to help him satisfy those needs through 
soaally acceptable channels is another matter. 

laming to read requires a certain degree of concentration. The 
child must be willing to stay at the job. His attention must be 
foemsed upon the work at hand. He must be interested and shilling 
to go on witli independent tasks when his teacher is occupied w'ith 
om'Lt r"' 5^°“? discussions with- 

tlie ““'"don or being distracted by 

o i" the affection 

hLfterd",^' Eto«I» of their peers, who 

amount of a* ' Problems for themselves without an undue 

Mure of dZ have learned to face 

concern are lik^^'i""! ""w ^ change in plans without undue 

and CTOUD cittv^i ° ' hctlCT equipped to profit from individual 
levels tlianarcfhiUrmivho' ' Pt"“ding and beginning-reading 

nired as a comribut^f Z *° ^^P'cd by a group, to be recog- 
group arc very stron. J' '””?’'cr. and to be like others in a 
such needs arc many. DcsiraZ cto^.Z ^ 

to play happily wi, I, „,U ^towth will result in his learning 

take 11, ^rt if a f ™'"ials with them, to 

part a cooperative enterprise, and to accept criticism 
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and suggestions without showing resentment or becoming unduly 
discouraged. Undesirable means of satisfying such needs mil at times 
lead to behavior patterns that male it much more difficult for tlie 
child to learn to read. Teachers need to be able to identify such 


problems. 

This is Charles' first experience in playing with large groups of chil- 
dren HU only approach io them seems to be to poke them, pull their 
hSTli away, tease’^diem. and use other such devices tor 
rVhen a small r"i;^“““ndmltSte“ 

has been completely diverted from the task at hand. 

Susan is the smallest and quietest dtild 
ing fint grade, she has ** all active games. To save herself 

size has placed her at ^ ® has le^cd to retire quietly 

from being pushed or V-rp’shc is not in the way. Most of her 

with her playthings to a corner > . j • dictate experience records 

class has been actively ‘"-'f S"! rsuKesdon. When asked 

oi excursions. Susan Ahh® igh she apprently 

Stte;tks^nT,m^irty‘mb.. whh interest she never bungs a 
story tor die teacher to read to the group. 

David's older brother is *" ““Pj °"^'iS'!hrm'gh S‘c grades with 
first grade able to read although his parents and 

great ease. Davsd did not learn cliildrcn in his class discussed 

brother tried to i„ b„„d he shelved an active interest m 

the various signs on errors. After diat he did not 

learning to read until he made ^era diildren are 

voluntarily seek other a„y reading ivhauoever His rooiher 

around he refuses lo attempt to y definite work m readiOj, 

hS heen so school S 

groups is going “ “S^CStung inferior to his older brother and 

that she cannot bear nuickW as possible. 

X‘:&.*erar?«pandin^^^^^^ 

Se™l"seXhale ail ^ ,Srds. and offier in- 

stimulating experiences, ihe pn» 
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centives to read have received little attention. Jean has always had picture 
books. Her parents have read many stories to her. She comes readily to 
meet with the children who have just begun to work with a preprimer, 
but she is quite obviously putting in time until she can get back to more 
exciting activities. 

Here are four children whose needs at present are not primarily 
concerned with learning to read. Problems of learning to play with 
other children, of keeping the afTection of parents who put a high 
premium on being as good as one's brother, and of exploring otlier 
avenues of self-expression are more important. Until ways are found 
of helping these children meet such needs, progress in reading h 
going to be slow. As long as Charles has no other means of approach- 
ing children, the reading group will continue to be disrupted. Susan 
will not make her full contribution to the reading group until she 
feels more secure with other children. As long as an error in reading 
is evaluated by David as a sign that he will never receive from hb 
parents the affection that they give to his older brother, he is not 
going to be willing to try. Until she has experimented with some 
of the other satisfactions which her previous home life did not prfr 
vide for her, Jean will continue to give only half-hearted interest to 
reading. 

Teachers should also be concerned with identif> ing the child who 
s^nds an undue proportion of his time with reading materials at 
the rapense of other areas of growth. If home and community em- 
phMis 15 upon rapid progress in beginning reading, the fact that 
such children may be dct eloping poor adjustment patterns may not 
quickly be seen. 


sp^S mfch ’S h/c'' '■“'“"J => Pteprimer lesel, Alta 

ir«„a ‘ “We. She enjoys turning the 

other children come loT^’ iT** ^^"Sing and dusting the books. H 
own book and mv. ^ ^ moves away, or sits down with her 
Afe Girl'S ral^!:''"‘‘°"‘“ Her mother reports that 

out to play. She enim-s dra ^ stories than gt> 

she rarely lolun^^.t? "® “'“trate class records, but 

^Vben the class gathers for ^ ®nyt^ng which requires group activity, 
from odier SdlSm. ^ “de. a little apart 


other kind of activity. ■" 

she docs not know how to follm. til in their games because 

ow now to follow the rules. Her attempts to help with the 
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wallpaper for the play corner resulted in spilled paint. Her createst ioy 
and mam source of satisfaction are to be able to read bulletin boat* 
prepnmers, and other materials better than any other child. She boasts' 
of her reading ability, and makes tun of other children when they make 
errors. •' 

These two little girls arc apparently headed toward successful 
reading experiences. Yet, like Charles, Susan, David, and Jean, they 
liase needs that are more important to their all-round development 
at present than the need to learn to read. If either of these girls 
continues in her present behaWor pattern, she is likely to develop 
into a poorly adjusted cliild, unhappy because she is not accepted 
by the group and lacking in the techniques for cooperation that are 
of such great importance in our world today. Social and emotional 
immaturity may at times lead to situations in which it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for a child to be successful in learning to read. It 
is also true that ability to read, if used as an outlet by a child who 
is socially and emotionally immature, may Under development in 
other areas that are of equal imponance srhen total growth is 
considered. 

Little objective test data can be secured from very young children 
m areas of social and emotional development. Recently tliere has 
been considerable study of the possibilities of using projective tech- 
niques in which a child gi%’es hU own responses to a relatively un- 
struaured test situation, through such devices as a picture, a creative 
story, or dramatic play.” The responses of firsi-graders can be studied 
by observing the child’s drawings of his family; by studying the 
themes in his creative stories dictated to tlie teacher; by studying 
iJiemes, colors, and significant methods of work in pictures; and by 
listening to his dramatic play. Evidence secured from sucli observa- 
tions has to be interpreted with caution, as it is relatis’ely easy for 
the teacher to read into a cinfd's response.' implccstkins ths; sre ^ 
sound. However, in the hands of experienced persons, such de\ ices 
are proving of significant value. Teachers who are interested in their 
use should make an effort both to read widely and to secure special 
training. 

Identifying problems of sodal and emotional adjustment ibrough 
classroom activities is a matter of studying the child in man^^- dif- 
ferent settings. It is difficult to suggest specific types of bebavmr 

ST Hilda Tat>a ft at., Diagnofias W^hingWn. D. C.: 

<an CoundJ t>n Eduoiion, 1951. 
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at which to look tvithout omitting others equally imf>ortant, or gi'* 
ing the impression that a single piece of behavior provides c\'idence 
sufficient to conclude that the child is having difficulty. Five- and 
six-year-olds are in the process of taking an important step away from 
home to^^’a^d ts'orking with people their osvn age. All immature 
responses are not symptoms of maladjustment. 

In studying a child’s social and emotional adjustment, questions 
such as the follomng may be helpful: 


How well does the child get along with other children? Does he nor- 
mally share with them and offer a certain amount of help? Can he work 
on a cooperative project? Is he unusually shy or aggressive in group dis- 
cussion situations? Can he take turns? Does he share materials? Does he 
express sj-mpaihy svhen a child has trouble? 

How dependent is he on adults? Docs he seem overly dependent on his 
mother or on an older child who brings him to school? How frequently 
does he turn to the teacher for approval? Can he solve a dispute sriih his 
peers without turning to the teacher for help? Hosv well docs he work 
independently? Does he seem to need more than the usual amount of 
reassurance? 


irjat are his responses to frustration? Do there seem to be an undue 
number of tears, of temper tantrums when things go wTong? How does 
he go a^ut persuading other children to do things his way? "What kind 
of reason does he give when plans have to be changed? ^Vbal happens 
when he is asked to share equipment? 


Total growth needs are the ultimate basis for decisions regarding 
claOTOom experiences and groupings of children for \-arious types of 
actmues. As suggested earlier when reading readiness was defined. 

n ^ developed as an integrated whole 

th the all round det elopment of children as its focus. Prereading 
acusaues arc one part of the total pattern. 


rnoCEDURES fO« DETERUIniHG READIIIG READINESS 

stories, and pic 
the ... in ..hid 

F'=nathelptoU.tdasroS^Aj:.°^”'"“'”“* “ '‘■'T' ° 
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Tacthods used to appraise reading readiness also help 
to guide the planning of daily classroom activities? 

a system of records been planned so that objective evidence of a 
child s growth can be collected? 

Is the system of record keeping such that it grows out of, and con- 
tributes to, on-going classroom activities? 
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CHAPTER IV 


PROVIDING PREREADJNG EXPERIENCES 


A LOOK AT A TYPICAL FIRST^RADE CLASSROOM 
One oE the most striking aspects of a first-grade classroom in the 
early fall is the amount of reading material around the room. Long 
before children have begun to do much reading for themselves, they 
are surrounded by stimulations to learn to read. Books, for the most 
part, are in la^e print. Signs and records prepared by the teacher 
are m manuscript rvriting or printed with a hand-printing set. Where- 
CTW possible thee materials are hung low enough to be easily seen. 
kfTiat would a visitor find if he looked into a typical first-grade room? 

library comer. In an attractive come, away 
On the “ ''T’tary table, flanked by low bookcases- 

b^ks. simple stories, alphabet books, and a 
dictated. Some* ore ' stones which the children themselves have 

in^tom fot supplementary reading, are also 

bOTrd classroom activities. The bulletin 

is "™''' '“"t to tenth On one 

names. Next to this is n rh Under it are three 

responsiljilities lunch tv,™-, r^ked Helpers. This is a list of room 

responsibilitv are ihe'nanf^’ plants, boards, and others. Beside each 

buretin btiVd u To Tero^'’w";: 

notice reads. Party on fliday. ' ° Mothers. At present, the onl) 

back ol the room is a 

simple captions— T«J „ sZl ^ ''}‘'*"\Under many of them are 
house like this’ Bob's ■' t- ** dog; i\far;one lives in ^ 

a number of photographs of rhni bulletin board ha* 

the top there is the lar^e lab^T Monies and their families. At 

t s me large label. Boys end Cirb in Our Class. Under the 
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pictures are captions such as, Betty and her brother; Sally Lou; Mike 
lives here. _ , , , • _ 

Special equipment has signs to guide its me. Posted near me easel is a 
simple color chart. Each color is represented by a circle of colored paper 
and has its name printed beside it. On some of the storage shelves and 
under some of the hnnlt are signs indicting where .nater.als belong. 
Above the hooks in the cloakroom and on the backs of the Aairs are the 
children's names. Near the library table is a sign saying, We take care 

°^Serime records preserve the important aspects of group eaperi- 
enS’^ ?r“m the railin’;; of the chalkboard at the front of the room 

is another called. We Are Good Housekeepers. 

^^tfr^nruTpotiant. Vhere « a reason why they ^dp^ 

attention to each --e, cttpt.om - ^smry^ 

of tlte group move forward, the g ne,, needs 

will change, Tliere will this classroom a kinder- 

for printed ^e tim amount of reading matter would 

garten, rather titan a first pa , g,. ^,r,y months 

not be as peat, since mos notices would 

farther atvay from bepnmng d^g. „[ 

have the same . i„st Len described, 

the poup as do ‘ <,,tam so that it makes its most ellec- 

In developing a first gni P reading, teachers face sev- 

tive contribution to succM ^ „t this chapter are built, 

eral problems “bout "'h^h u.e development of pre- 

First, what general objccu primary program be 

reading ijve setting for the child's prereading 

developed so that it is an cliild's classroom activities con- 

experiences? Third, how ran „h,t is the place o 

tribute directly to P'«“‘''"f„f;; 3 tii„ess materials? Finally, how 

commercially-published ’''“‘’■"8 “ individual needs? 

can the prereading propam be vaneu 
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GUIDES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF PREREADING EXPERIENCES 
What makes for an effective prereading program? In the discussion 
in Chapter III of factors related to readiness for beginning reading, 
general implications for the planning of prereading activities were 
pointed out- These suggest some definite criteria as guides for the 
de\’elopment of prereading experiences. 

The setting is a rich primary' program. The broad objective of the 
modem school is to develop well-rounded individuals, able to make 
maximum use of their capacities; socially and emotionally mature; 
sound in their understanding of, and ability to cope with, the world 
in which the^' live; and effident in using the skills basic to solving 
problems, to calculating, to understanding the oral and written ex- 
pression of others, and to making ideas clear to others. Learning to 
read is one of many areas of growth. 

Prereading experiences were described in Chapter III as tlic verbal 
aspects of actirities designed to help first-graders to become better 
able to deal with theimelvcs and their world. Looked at in this tv-ay, 
the prereading program is not an isolated pan of the primary pro* 
gram for which special blocks of time are set aside, although there 
may be occasions ts’hen it is important to plan specific practice activi- 
ties for individuals or for small groups. Every experience has a poten- 
tial contribution to make. 


All prereading skills find a place. A child’s prereading experiences 
should provide for every skill that he will need when he begins to 
read inde|^dently. This means opportunities for oral expression; 
conta^ with printed ^vords; situations where it is important to dis- 
unguish among the shapes and sounds of words; and experiences in 
int^reting piaures and in handling books. Whenever there is 
need to discuss, to write a record, to post a notice, to turn to a book 
or help, or to examine a picture, there is an opportunity to buUd 
toward successful experiences in learning to read. Even an initialled 
purse or a ne^v ‘T-shirt” wth the piaure and name of a television 
hero can play a part. 

awareness, not reading itseU, is the aim. In the clnS' 
described, children read, in a sense, from the 
bhuti^or"” names on lockers. They use a com- 

special restvln^-K-r^”'^ Pictures on a helpers’ chart to identify their 
posed whc^iT,^ * point out the experience record com- 

posed when they talked about tWngs to do on the playground and. 
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with tlie help of the accompanying illustrations, they "read" the 
games they listed. Hotvevcr, the major teaching emphasis is not upon 
making certain that each diild knows, for sure, each neiv word or 
phrase. Although teachers keep in mind the reading tasks the chil- 
dren tvill be facing a little later and suy well tvitliin children’s stock 
of word meanings, the vocabulary load of the prereading environ- 
ment is relatively heavy. The ivords used in classroom records are 
not restricted to typical preprimer vocabulary, nor is the amount 
of repetition provided that will be needed a little later to help 
beginning readers acquire a stock of tvords they can recognize at 
sight. What is sought at the prereading level is a child’s interest in 
reading, his ability to follow the gist of a story when it is read to 
him, and his growing alertness to the configurations of words. 

Individuals travel at diiTerent paces. All children will not be 
ready to profit from beginning-reading experiences at the same time 
nonvill all need the same kinds of prereading activities. Then, there 
will be youngsters whose success in learning to read will hinge not 
as much upon experiences with books and stories as it will upon 
intellectual maturity, upon learning to get along with other children, 
upon health factors, upon ability to work independently, or upon 
richness of experience backgrovnd. These needs must be taken into 
account, not only for the sake of the child’s success in learning to 
read, but for the sake of his total adjustment, both in school and 
out. Indeed, the teacher who places success in reading above all 
other aspects of development often fails to achieve the very thing 
she most svants. The prereading program needs to be flexible— in 
the types of experiences planned for children, in the time at which 
children are encouraged to participate in beginning-reading activi- 
ties, and in the emphasis placed upon the development of prereading 
skills. 

PHOy/tr/P/G THE SETHHG FOR PREREADING EXPERIENCES 
IN THE TOTAL PRIMARY PROGRAM 
The general nature of the first-grade program has much to do mth 
determining the richness and variety of the child s prereading m- 
periences. Three major aspects in the development of the ^ild s 
total primary experiences deserve special consideration. Pint, there is 
the problem of helping the cliild adjust to school. Althougli some 
children ivill have had kindergarten otperiences, many ivili not. rut 
will need some help in fitting into the first-grade classroom and in 
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learning to live and -work together. Second, there is the problem 
of providing activities to tviden first-graders* background of experi- 
ence. Third, there is llie whole area of helping children to become 
self-directing in their activities. How may these three important 
aspects of the total primary program be developed to provide the 
most effective setting for children’s prereading experiences? 


Helping fhe Child Adjust to School 


Identify the points of potential difficulty. School offers many un- 
familiar experiences to the beginner. While some children fit readily 
into this new environment, others find the adjustment difficult. A 
classroom is different from most playrooms at home. Lockers, book- 
shelves, tables and chairs, chalkboards, easels may all be new. Some 
children will have worked with paints and have handled crayons and 
clay, but others may have had little or no experience with such media* 
Even more complicated than adjusting to the physical surround- 
ings in a classroom may be the problem of learning to live and work 
in a large group. In this group setting, children have to become 
acquainted with many netv types of activities — planning sessions, 
sharing periods, group games and songs, story hours. Flexible tliough 
the program may be, first-graders also have to learn to live within a 
time schedule to change from one activity to another, to be willing 
to put things au-ay when requested, and to be ready with the class 
to^^ ^ activity. Sharing space, materials, and equipment 

with other people also calU for learning how to be a good house- 
keeper—to keep one’s table neat, to put back scissors where one 
tound them, to leave the paint brushes clean, to put one’s possessions 

carefully m one’s desk or locker. 


Jaeger school setting- 

tnrln ^ P washrooms, lunchroom, halls, and audi- 

f 3™'= “'her problenu 
"P;- both rural and urban, have 

S ool T "r! r-ndiog one’s way around a 
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atM-PW XT?"' 'ha. r.rs< experiences in school 

to problems of sch^r* es'otc considerable time in the early fa'* 
P loms oi Khool adjustmenl. Tim is specially impormn. in 
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first grades Avhere few of the children have had kindergarten expe- 
rience. In school systems in which there are kindergartens, much 
emphasis in this first year is upon helping children learn to live and 
work happily together. 

Provide a flexible and informal program. First steps toward ^vork- 
ing and playing happily with other children are taken svith greater 
ease in a classroom where the program is relatively informal and 
flexible. This informality shows, in part, in the svay children are 
seated. Often groups sit around tables. If the classroom is equipped 
with individual desks, these are frequently pulled into small groups. 
Part of the day's acuvities are planned so that there are opportum- 
ties to work done, or with a relatively smaU number o£ other ch • 
Ln-to paint, to draw a pie.nre of one’s family to be shared w.th 
the class. W be one ot the group playing house in the play cornen 

piarnin; or sharing perio^. other 

tunlties to learn to J ^ „„ „oni; planning our play- 

may be concenied „„/bui,etin board; finding how to 

liouse; arranging pictures fo . acquainted with otlier 

care for the fish m our , j„f tor\ Hallowe’en party. 

peoplelnAeschqol whohe^pu . p, 

’Hiesc activities. loo. are HexiD y p sharing in special aspects 

■“ " ■“ ■ 

-a „ « 

primary classrooms ch-'*'" together are talked over iiutU 

[he early tall because nsible tor the smooth running 

them, aid Uiey are helped .oWr«pom^ 

of their school activities j^^sv could we be sure that we 

come to the desk for hdp « """j” g„es out to play at ten 

each have what we need? The lirs gr 
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o’clock. The second grade comes out when we go in, so we must 
be ready or we will lose some play time. What should we do, then, 
when time comes to clean up?" "Before we go home today we want 
to look at your pictures, so when the clock says half-past trvo I am 
going to ask you to bring them here where we all can see. ^ ^ 
need some helpers for our lunch. Let's think what jobs they need 
to do. How could each of us at the tables help the most?” Time spent 
in the first few months helping children think through how to Uve 
together brings rich retvards later when the teacher wishes to tvork 
with a reading group or to give help on some other special project, 
assured that regular activities will continue as planned. 

Give definite help in becoming acquainted with nesv materials 
and equipment. Children will adjust to school more readily in a 
classroom where time is set aside to help them learn how to use new 
materials and equipment. Help is usually given early with such 
general problems as how to carry chairs, scbsors, paint jars, or other 
equipment that is hard to handle. Sometimes children assist in 
arranging the room, suggest where it would be convenient to keep 
certain equipment, and learn something of how to use and care for 
it in the process. ^Vhen new media for creative expression are intro- 
duced. children are sometimes given help in small groups as they 
take turns experimenting. Additional assistance can be provided 
during individualized work periods. It is often an aid to devote 


special discussion periods to setting standards regarding how equip- 
ment is to be used — how many people may work at the easel at once, 
how large a group can play in the playhouse comer, what special 
precautions should be observed in working with the heavy building 
blocks. When time is taken to meet such problems as they arise, 
youngsters will be belter able to proceed independently with their 
work later in the year, when the teacher needs uninterrupted periods 
for reading groups. 

Plan a tnp to become acquainted with the school. Many first- 
grade teachers find it helpful to take their classes on a trip around 
the school. The children go to the principal’s office and talk to him 
about how he helps them. They locate the classrooms in which older 
brother, and smers work. They go do™ to the engine-room to meet 
tl e enstneer. They talk to the custodian and ask how they can plan 
ihr They look into 

meet tl 8“^ behavior in the lunchroom. They 

meet the sd.ool nurse and are shown the medical office. They look 
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into the library. All such experiences help to build a feeling o£ 
at-homencss in the school. Over the year they may also serve to 
develop netv interests and understandings. 

Baild'ing Experience BackgroaniJ 

Provide a stimulating classroom environment. The problems in- 
volved in building experience background differ from chdd to child 
and from group to group. Teachera ncod to study th= ch.ldren in 
their particular classes and then to plan 

widen acquaintance svith the immediate world. Many “urs« of 

1 ';: 

as shower projects. Some will involve the whole class, some groups, 
and some individuals. stimulates 

science interests. So can a J* ..... . constructing a store, 
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environment. Even [or children to explore. Poster 

meager, there can be ma 1 osed lor individual projects 

paint and brown wrapping pa^ Christmas ivrappings, 

or for group murals. ^^of candy boxes can be made into 

backs of book covers, and i d of a picture, 

interesting designs or used , |,ofe or for bookshelves. Rem- 
Orange crates can be different things-a mattress 

nantsofciothcanbcfashionrf ? ^ costume for a 
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cleaner molds as rea i y suU.iln soo. andnmtu Cu.- 
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dnnati Public Schools. 1955. 
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that is needed for projects with papier-mache. Even discarded tin 

cans have their uses. . 

Plan for wider acquaintance with the immediate community. 
Many first-grade teachers plan for activities that take children out 
of their classrooms into their local communides. These trips are not 
isolated experiences. They are planned as a result of group dis 
cussions, expressions of interest, and indications of lack of experience. 
In the fall, the children decide to have a party to show their class- 
room to their mothers. With the permission of the principal the 
entire class goes to the nearby grocery to buy cookies for refresh- 
ments. They learn how to ask the clerk for ivhat they tvant and the) 
obseT\’e the cash register as they pay their bill. They see other articles 
for sale and perhaps note foods that are not familiar to them. 'IVhen 
they come back, they talk about their trip and raise questions about 
the things they saw. Sometimes these questions call for a second tnp 
or suggest that a guest be invited to school to provide more informa- 
tion. Needs for other trips arise in a similar fashion. From the class- 
room window, workmen can be seen laying the foundation for a new 
highway. The children keep a record of progress from day to day and 
learn about new materials, equipment, and ways of working. The 
immediate school neighborho^, whether it be the bus)' streets of a 
large city, the farms of the rural district, or the homes and gardens of 
the small town, provides many opportunities for enriching experience 
background. 


Tap the resources in children’s homes. A wealth of possibilities 
for enriching experience background can be found in children's 
homes. Someone lives in a bouse that is being remodeled. What can 
he icll about the carpenter and the plumber? Does he know whether 
the A\-allpaper paste is similar to the paste used in the classroom? 
Someone else tells about a nesv tractor or about caring for a lamb. 
Parents may come to ulk about their occupations. A collection of the 
grams being harv ested, a pet rabbit in the classroom for the morning, 
a dcsCTipuon of the birds that occupied the bird house all summer 
and Uien disappeared in Uic fall, or a favorite picture or story book 
all may add to the experience background of the group and often 
contribute much to the desdopraent of the child who makes the 
contribution. 


“f “Udio-i-istial aids. AmonJ 

V. , ' “"dio-visual aids for beginners arc the concrete 

jeets the^ bring to Uic ciassroom. or go out of the ciassroom to sec. 
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How’ever. motion pictures, slides, exhibits, and records are also im- 
portant in building experience background. A number of educational 
motion pictures now have the clarity of detail and slmpbaty needrf 
for use with young children. Recordings may supply some of the 
music! experiences not provided in the home. Pictures clipped from 
magazines can become topics of discussion. Often the ans'vm to 
questions can be found in the pictures of some of the books that are 
Ll too difficult for children to read, hfuseums sumetimes ten ex- 
hibits that can be handled as well as looked at. Children may also 
bfiitd their own classroom museums. ... r 

Picture are one step removed from reality. Size relauonships for 

interpreted. 

Helptn, ChM,,n lo (Port M.pMy c»d Coc,peiof,V./y 
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chUdren then start to work with definite understanding of what they 
want to do and how to go about it. In the early part of the year, 
teachers usually circulate around the room after a- planning session, 
helping individuals, noting where plans went atvry, and identifying 
the children ^vho seem to have most difficulty in following through 
on a job. 

Evaluation periods are an important aspect of the total planning 
process. In these periods the children talk through tvhat they have 
done. Difficulties are identified and suggestions for improvement are 
made; progress is appraised; and next steps are often projected. The 
•work of today, in this tvay, becomes the basis for part of the plans for 
the actinties of tomorrow. If the activities planned are within the 
understanding of children, have meaning for them, and seem to them 
to be worth while, it does not take long to develop, at least in the 
more mature members of the group, considerable ability to tvork 
tvithout step-by-step supervision. 

As children become accustomed to working together, some of their 
activities expand into units that take several days, or even tveeks, to 
complete. How such units can serve to build tvider acquaintance with 
the local community has already been described. Once general plans 
have been laid, many activities related to the unit can be carried for- 


ward by individuals and groups with a relatively small amount of 
supen'bion by the teacher. One group, for example, proposed that 
the library chairs and table needed a fresh coat of paint. Deciding 
on colors, finding how to use the paint, deciding how to take turns at 
die i^k, and arranging for helpers for the painters all involved care- 
ful plans, and much of the teacher’s time. Although there were oc- 
casional emergenaes, once the project was under rvay the children 
were able to work with a minimum of direct supervision. Children in 
anoUier class began to construct a model of their community, using 
uilding blocks and other classroom materials and bringing from 

rT' <=q“=>l'y involved in all 

Xot , bnt those most interested carried ont many de- 
prim a. the “““ fov 

hv dav In tl 1 • planning and cs-aluation sessions day 

^im. 1 r , ‘'=‘P “ needed at almost every 

alone and ihr- t individuals become able to carry on 

probl^f “ Sive help svirb otlrer ty^ of 
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rind a place in the schedule for individual activities. Another 
ivay of helping children learn to work independently is to allow time 
in the schedule for individual activities such as painting, drawing 
pictures, building, playing with toys, or examining library books. 
These individual work periods help to develop talents and uiterests. 
They also acquaint children with activities in which they may later 
be occupied constructively while the teacher works with reading 

clfsroom a pleasant place in which to live o^rs ano^- 
fruitful independent activity. Most primary teachers delegate certain 
Sssroom such as taring 

kins for lunch, dusting, or P ,o follow 

saving time. It is ano*er assignments also 

agreed-upon plans and to me P ^iljfen can engage without 
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low shelf, and, if necessary. J ‘'’';;f„fj„sh'es, and other equip- 
tributing it. Pencils, crayons, scu ^ suggested earlier, time 
ment also need to be *i'P‘ children how to use class- 

needs to be spent early in classroom environment the 

room equipment. The more of their 3 
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techniques of handling books. How can the varied activities of the 
Erst grade be used most effectively to develop these skills? How can 
teachers give the help needed to assure the desired growth without 
sacrificing the continuity of an experience to its prereading pos- 
sibilities? What types of special practice activities might be pro- 
vided? 


/ncreoiing FaciHiy in ihe Use of Language 
Plan for sharing periods. Every aspect of the primary program 
a contribution to make to the child’s increased ability to express him- 
self dearly and to understand the expression of others. However, 
there are certain key points where it is partiailarly easy to give help 
with language development. Group sharing periods are excellent 
situations in which children can be helped to follow' a sequence of 
ideas and to express their own opinions. These arc the times when 
children tell of spedal happenings of interest to them- Someone may 
have a new birthday present to show to the group. Someone else may 
have been sent a postcard with a particularly interesting picture. 
Somebody’s family may have gone to town over the weekend. Mmt 
teachers provide for such informal conversation periods regularly* 
They may involve the whole class, or a small group with a common 
interesL Children often sit in a drde on the fioor around the teacher’s 
chair. Those who have something to tell stand near her where they 
can be seen and heard. They are not necessarily expected to make long 
contributions. Some will say only a sentence or tivo. Others w'ill be 
able to relate a well-ordered series of events. Those who are listening 
are encouraged to ask questions and to join in the discussion. 

In a sharing period the teacher, in leading the discussion, can assist 
the child who has difficulty. A well-timed question will help him 
his id^ into words. “\Vhy?" ‘TVhat happened next?” “And then 
^vhat did you do?” help to develop a sense of sequence- Children 
are shy can be encouraged through the teacher’s interest in their con- 
tnbuuon. Inadequate vocabulary can be supplemented by supplying 
the o^ect word, or by asking others in the group if they know what 
e right word %vould be. Because the children are talking about 
p-ents important in their lives, it is often relatively easy to help them 
o expr^ themselves effectively- Sometimes it is possible to arrange 
^ conversation groups in which the children most in need 

itTixn experience can have wider participation without the 

strain of the larger class group- 
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Capitalize on planning and evaluation sessions. Planning periods 
and periods in which work is being evaluated offer other opportu- 
nities to build ability to communicate effectively. These sessions are 
particularly valuable tor the development of clear oral expression be- 
Lnse they center on topics close to the lives ot the children. Almost 
everyone can have an idea about how to keep tables tidy or svh« to 
do rfiout the clothes that are tailing off die hooks ; 

It is relatively easy to put sucli a suggestion into a clear sentence b 
cll the siiestiL i^lf is clearly understood. Acting as discjion 
“X the tScher can help children learn how to keep their di^ns. 

siontothegeneraltopicjd^atdo^^^^^^ 

oCrar"rin^i:ef;;tormalsrtions^wh.^^^^^^^ 

puttILTwt" nm 
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ivider experience background school, 
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children in the picture; tell about their own trip to the farm, the stor^ 
or the Zoo; or find pictures o£ objects or animals that arc new an 
interesting to them. 

Capitalbe on needs to communicate with other persons in the 
school. Other opportunities to develop skill in oral expression arise 
because children are part of the larger school community. * We nee 
to ask the principal if we may go for a walk tomorrow*. ^Vhat shall we 
say?” "We are to have a visitor today. What can wc tell her about our 
work?” "The second grade has invited us to their party. What shal 
we ask the teacher to mite in our letter telling them wc w'ould like 
to come?” These are important reasons to express ideas as clearly as 
possible. Teachers seize such opportunities to discuss what needs to 
be said, how it should be said, and what the people being thanked or 
entertained would like to hear. At times the whole class shares in such 
discussions. At others, the teacher works with the group directly in- 
volved. 


Make provision for the sharing of stories. Stories are another rich 
source of language experiences. Children need varied and rich listen- 
ing experiences with stories, both told and read. This early acquaint- 
ance with what might be termed a child's heritage of prose and vers® 
helps to develop interest in reading. It also provides opportunities to 
identify events in sequence and des’clops beginning sensitivity to 
plot and character delineation. A special story hour needs to be 2 
definite part of the primary program. 

Children grow through telling stories. Sometimes special story- 
telling groups arc formed where the children dictate stories to the 
teacher. A little later in the year mimeographed versions of these 
stones i^y be part of the reading experiences of some children. Shar- 
ing periods may be used to allow children to tell stories of events of 
special interest to them. Sometimes children can be encouraged to tell 
stones about pictures they have drawn. The stories told by children 
are not nec^sanly long. What is most important is to help them learn 
to express themselves to others, even if they use only a few sentences- 
ory telling can be used effectively to help children learn how to 
opportunities to develop new 
nr? on a particularly apt word used by a 

^ ^ ''^ord to express what he 

“‘-“tiom can be made even more fruitful 
wW Z, h “““rasing dte children to discuss 

wlutt they have just heard. "How do you think he felt?" "And what 
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do you suppose happened next?" "\Vhat do you think he did?" 
"Would you like to have been there?" 

Children tvho find it difficult to tell stories may be helped by prac- 
tice activities where the teacher reads part of a story and the *‘Wren 
e“ what tl.ey think the ending might be. Telling about ptctures also 
may help Special practice in following a sequence cm be given 
thrmmh the Ltions of reading-readiness workbooks that tell a sto^ 
,h™u°h a seS of pictures armnged comicbook style. Ocmsionally 

^rmUingsvhattlieythi^^^^^^^^^^ 

opportunities for " mml 

other opportunities for ^ , fnioimally, sometimes with 

worth while of these exper e„c« devd^P m 

little guidance from the teach . « j store, or 
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the driver and sometimes lose their self«n- 
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does the conductor cal! when he is ready to start?" "\\liat would she 
say if she were very sad?" "What do you call the tiling he svas looking 
for?" These activities also can be used to dev’clop sensitivity to the 
sequence of a story’. Perhaps most important, they provide many op- 
portunities for informal self-expression, 
rind time for informal conversations. Nfost teachers find a few 


minutes during the day to talk sviih individual children. Some oppo^^* 
tunities to talk with individuals come in the early morning and at 
noon as children are coming into the classroom and, again, as they 
are leasing school. Sometimes in a planning session the children 
whose plans are clear go ahead with their work while one or two with 
special problems stay to talk with the teacher. Individual work 
periods offer time for the teacher to become better acquainted with 
one child at a time. If there is a lunch period, the teacher often moves 


to a nets* table each day to encourage conversation. 

Children also grow in effective oral expression when they' have 
an opportunity to talk with each other. Today’s classrooms are not 
silent rooms. Children learn to give polite attention in audience situ- 
ations. However, in work sessions, within limits that keep others 
from being disturbed, they are allowed to ulk with each other as 
they work. They Icam to ask each other for help, to give suggestions, 
and to share ideas. The buzz of conversation that is typical of a first 
grade at work is highly desirable from the standpoint of language de* 
yclopraenL It is highly desirable, also, from the standpoint of develop- 
ing the skills of democratic living. 

Encourage correct speech. Although some speech defects will re- 
quire the advice and help of specialists, the experiences in every class- 
room call be planned so that they encourage correct spieech habits 
in the majority of children. The teacher needs to be sure that her owm 
pronunaation and enunciauon are clear and distinct. Times tvhen 
s e IS wor ng with children individually offer opportunities to help 
^ose wath faulty enunciation or pronunciation to speak more clearly, 
tm Children who stammer or 

cnura^T A f pcnods are times when children can be en- 

"“y “nder^tand. yet the informal 
that the ‘ypically sit for these group sessions means 

^ one. The oppitnnities for oral 

tions hein in M <iescribed in detail in the preceding sec- 
speech puerrS “ ^^nnsphere conducive to building correct 
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Building Inferest in Learning io Read 
Provide for varied uses of books. The typical first-grade classroom 
has been described as one in which there are many reading materials. 
These materials help to build interest in reading and to derelop a 
desire to read. They also provide the informal contacts with pnnted 
matter important for developing ability to identify similant.es and 
differences among words, a sense of left-to-right direction, and other 
skills with printed matter that will be important when independent 

'tSyrrmbsintheclassroomprovidesoneofthemostnat^^ 

stimulations to learn to read. Some of these will be 

read to the children. Others may be used by teacher and children t^ 
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examine the piaures in an article providing needed information- 
When the names of characters in tlie book arc tlic same as those o 
children in class, they can tr>' to read them. Children who arc begin- 
ning to identify- other words or phrases may be encouraged to try their 
skill when these words or phrases appear in tlie story. All such ex- 
periences help children to become interested in books. 

Make use of experience records. In the early part of the first grade, 
the charts used as records of classroom activities offer at least as mucli 
sdmulation to learn to read as do the books in the library comer. Not 
all experiences should lead automatically to a set of records. Any such 
routine emphasis is likely to make the reading side of the activity a 
burden. Hosres-er, there are many genuine needs for records — a class 
book that contains the records of all the trips we have taken; the 
poems we have composed this year; a record of the day we went to the 
apple orchard for our mothers to read; the questions we asked the 
bus driver and what he told us; our recipe for apple sauce; our daily 
netvs bulletin. Records such as these continue to serve a purpose long 
after children liave begun to read. Detailed suggestions as to their use 
with more skilled readers are given in Chapter VIII. 

Teachers and children— the entire class, or the group specially con- 
cerned— compose such records together. This allows for many of the 
experiences in oral expression discussed in the preceding section. 


Miss K: mo can think what we might call our story? 

Joiln: Wc could say “The Store-" 

Betty: No, it was our trip. Maybe it could be "Our Trip to the Store." 
Miss k: miA do you like belter? . . . How many would like to caU 
It Our Trip to the Store'? . , . Where shall wc -write it? 
Saley: It goes up at the lop. 

.Miss K: 'Then I'll write "Our Trip to the Store” up here. Now, wbai 
do you think it is most important to telD 
Joli-;: Well, lim kc should say we went there 

•MISS K: UTiere would I start to write that? ... Yes, right over here. 
Ron- T, ! 

KON. It was a grocery store. 

iliss K? Ito y^ “ «*«>■• 

at die store ft. ^ next, or are there some things we sav- 

S.T- w. I "■'= «1> about? 

store wld. "■« wanted to know what the 

Betty; They sell fruits. We 


saw some bananas. 
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After the record is completed at the board, it is often transterred to 
mner It needs to be uTitten in manusaipt svTiting. or printed with a 
haml prin.in? set. Lines sl.ould be kept short. Often each sentence 
is indented as a separate paragraph, nmeh as the first ^ 

in tlie booU used for beginning reading activities a little later on_ 
Some teachers prefer to indent slightly the second line 
sentence rather than to folloiv regular preprimer style. This has the 
disadvantage of posing for the cliild a reading problem slightl, d to- 

ing the beginnings of ^ ,,4, uuely to be 

Itelpftil in a rather long Aart. If the rKoro 

reread during the year, it w o ten j^mcihing that is needed only 
that it can svithstand handling. original record may 

for a day “s'"" W" reminders of dates, and notices of 
be left on the boa^. Dad> p . , . , are illustrative of tern- 
special events of the day. su ,-*rious experiences in a unit, 

porary material. Records deeded again. Inso- 

songs or poems, and a, ,he children's eye level, 

far as possible, , „l on Lels and fastened together 

Sometimes oak-tag I™''’’. ^ easily from chart to chart, 

svith steel rings so that clul . fjords, teachers find many 

In constructing and ''P?. jy,],. As they begin to tiTite. 

opportunilies to ‘'''''“P ^ ,|,ey hemn and the direction in which 
they may comment ‘ ’ "sclul, there will be reason to 

they write. If TefmedTo again, ‘'“tt 


reread them. was about, how it oega..,- 

opportunity to ask what the hlentify the titles and to tccog- 

wTsaid, Soon the el.'ddren bW" ^avc the cliildren 

nire words lliat arc uscil >' „ its matcliing senten«. 

illustrate a record '>)' lines even though all h 

This makes it possible to read 1^^^^ 

said .he siorc. 

John: A grocery store. 
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Miss K: Can anyone remember how we said ii? . . . Yes, we started by 
sa)'ing, "\Ve went to the store.” Where did v.-c put tliat part oi 
our story? . . . Does anyone remember what it said up 
above the part that say3, **Wc went to the grocery store ? • • • 

Ron; That’s the name of our storj*. 

Miss R; 'Who thinks he knows where we began the list of the things we 
saw? 

Sue: It was down here, where the picture is. 

Miss K: Shall I read them one at a time, and we'll see if we have plannM 
for a picture of each one. The picture beside the first one tells 
what it was. . . . We put “Bananas” first, didn't we? 


In these discussions, the children sec the teacher point to the ap- 
propriate lines and help her to find key words, using the clues she 
suggests. Soon, in their beginning-reading actiWties, some of them 
may see hotv many times they can find a given word, match the tvords 
on the chart with word or phrase cards, read whole lines for them- 
selves, or engage in activities that have as their major objective help- 
ing children become able to recognize a specific number of w'ords or 
phrases for themselves. Illustrations of the use of experience rccordi 
in such beginning-reading activities are given in Chapter V. 

CapiuliM on needs for special signs and nou'ces. Many other 
contacts with words, phrases, and sentences can be provided in the 
typical first-grade classroom. Effective use needs to be made of class- 
room bulletin boards. Here birthdays, special holidays, and impor* 
lant plans can be posted. Some teachers save a comer of the bulletin 
board or the chalkboard for news items of the day. Children may help 
to suggest what should be included. Often part of the bulletin board 
u saved for piaures to which are appended appropriate captions- 
Sometimes spedal classroom activiues arc featured. A picture of an 
^1 IS posted Md below is the caption. Who will paint a pictured 
^Udren are pictured listening to a story and below is the caption, 
11 e like to hear stones. A piaure of a park carries the message, TVe are 
going to the park on Thursday. Another section of the bulletin board 
® more permanent nature, such as the 
schedule ST* various housekeeping tasks or a sunp^^ 

^rfule shmving where the hands of the clock will be when it 

cenu\ es to leam to read. 

™ board,. Role, aboot 

ho„ many chddren are to n« certain eqnipment at one time may be 
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posted near the equipment. Sometimes a stick-figure picture is added 
so that those who cannot read are reminded of the general gist of the 
message. Charts naming the colors arc often put near the paints. If 
supplies are placed u-here children may use them independently, 
labels will be oi help in putting materials back. Sucli labe ling is pur- 
poseful. In the beginning children will not know eitactly what the 
words say, but they can be helped to realize that the words are put 

there to give them needed information. 

The first word that a child learns to read is often his own name. 

dl”sofC^^^^^ 

tain aeuvittes where „„ o,her srork which is to 

Witten on the pictures they ha „icturcs can often feature 

be saved. News events “P a g„al purpose is served. 

S^nrSin^^^ 

LSirdrSn;'to::id the notice in which their names ap- 

P™’'- . lo Tcad beyond the immediate classroom. 

Be alert to opportunities to re J classroom provide 

Theprinted notices in thechdd»wo^rldbeyondth^^^^_^^ 

Other opportunities to of stores, and route signs 

read. Street signs and traffic »'8n ■ ,,ojds. In the school 

on busses are all usetul >'"i've''.pmg ,„,p him 

there arc other signs a pp andUown, help him to tell 

tell the washrooms apart. In ■ P i^unchroom, Ltbrary, 

which door and winch stamray he « 

Principnl. Janilor, help ” "f J“,,Jabout the signs. Some- 
Sometimes the At times a picture that shows a 

times the teacher will point them out. At .,„™s. 


Lt muo a 

;;y sign, a street sign or the 

o' Sc^Dtaterials are actualiy used- Cl— 

.stimulai 
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posted. When they have scr\'ed their purpose they should be replaced. 
Stories or records of experiences tliat children may want to reread ma) 
be stored or dipped together to form a large reading book. 

Teachers can judge the effectiveness of their use of classroom rca 
ing materials in part by the degree of interest sliown by the children. 
If they ask about new signs, suggest new records, or ask to rcrca 
earlier ones, the material is effective. Wlicn the children seem o 
Uvious to the printed matter tliat surrounds them or seldom appear 
to have much need for it, the material and the way it is being use 
need to be re-examined. 

Because purposeful reading is important, few teachers try to labc 
every common article in the room. The word chair pasted on the 
teacher’s chair, or desk on her desk, has little to offer to the child at 
the prereading level. There is no reason why he should try to read 
such labels, as they tell him nothing new. Later, wlien cliildren base 
begun to read independently and arc anxious to learn new words, one 
type of word-recognition activity may be to see how many labels can 
be matched correctly with objects in the room. However, the purpose 
for the activity at this time is entirely different. 


Deve/op/ng the Ability to MoJe Gross DheriminoHons in Word ForP* 
Capitaliae on the opportunities offered through classroom read* 
ing-matter. At the prereading Ict'cl, the objective of activities de* 
signed to help develop the ability to distinguish between words is to 
secure interest in the configurations of words and to build some 
eral techniques for telling words apart. Prereading experiences have 
served their purpose if a beginner becomes interested in the shapes of 
words; begins to point out the same word when it appears again, even 
if he is not positive what it says; begins to identify similar beginnings 
or endings in words WTiticn near each other; reacts to the length of 
a word or to some unusual charaaeristic of its configuration; or makes 
other discoveries indicating that he is becoming aware of similarities 
and diffCTraces m the shapes of words. The children who acquire this 
Skill quickly and who begin to recognize a number of words when 
meet them again are ready for beginning-rcading aaivities. 

^^***^^ discriminate among the configure- 
om of words are largely informal. As children work with books, 
pm^M rcTOids. and signs there are many opportunities to direct 

childrens dictation she has opportunities to comment on particular 
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words. "This one begins with a tall letter, doesn't it?” "Can anyone 
tell me whose name looks something like this?" "We svant to begin 
our next line just like the first one, so we will write exactly die same 
svords again.” "That's a long word, isn't it? See how much space it 
takes up Say it, and see how long it sounds." 'Tim u just a little 
word; we'll have room for it right here at the end. Teachers do not, 
ot course, try to say something about the configuration of every new 
word. Children cannot respond to more than a few comparisons at 

“Itany cMdren soon follow the teaclier's lead and make their own 
discoveries about the configumtions ot words. They may begj^a to 
point out where the same phrase »PP=- be- 

■ting with the P“^' ''Tuf-rSla! eVonl made to re- 

clear configuration, independent word recogm- 

pcat words or phrases for the P ^ ^ „[ compos- 

tion. the same phrase often mjhe nor 

ing an expenence record. 

gin with We went, or We sem. suen r p developed 

Activities calling for fifds his name on a list he 

by using children s names. different from some of the 

can be asked how he knew it, what often construct 

others, or how many other "am inserted in slits and 

Uieir helpers' charts so t at rardboard upon whicli the 

changed from week to week. , for a little informal prac- 

names are printed may serve as ^ ,.. ..yvho knows 

lice. "Who - “ J,„„tot^ 

whose name is being hei“ “P 

tivo names apart?" _ j^elps to make similarities 

The use of manusenpl J,, „„iL. At the prereadmg 

and differences among words « d a child can 

stage, no particular effort nee Io„er<ase forms. Hovvew . 

recognize a letter in both cap^l,”™ ,he use of either /orm. 


I and lowci-v^b. - ^ ^ fonn 

'thme'seems to be To* 

: going to meet ,„d their prel.mmaT run 

case letters in their reading n 


Children are going to n.— ^ p, 

: letters in their same type of experience. But. 

s with words should give them 
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for purposes of helping cliildrcn discover similarities and differences 
in configuration, capitals may. at first, be compared rvilli capitals and 
lower-case with lower-case. The child may, for the time being, c 
quite right in contending that Baby at the beginning of a sentence, 
and baby in the middle do not look alike. Later he will rccognire 
the word in both forms, and will learn that there arc two ways of 
writing the letter D. Such distinctions arc made more easily when a 
child can read the word. They do not have to be stressed in prcrcad- 
ing experience unless a child himself asks about them. 

Look for appropriate opportunities to point to indis'idual letters. 
At times children can be helped to identify individual letters. There 
is no particular need, at the prcrcadmg level, for a child to be able to 
name all the letters, and no need at all to know them in alphabetical 
order. Children will acquire this knowledge rapidy enough as they 
begin to read independently and start to use letter names as an aid to 
word recognition. Work with letters at the prcrcading level is mainly 
a matter of giving children another way of distinguishing among 
shapes of words. Alphabet books will arouse interest in beginning 
letters. Children may come to school with initialled handkerchiefs 
or other objects. Often, instead of signing their complete names to 
work being saved for tliem, cliildrcn initial it. All such occasions ptO" 
vide opportunities to talk about letters, ibeir shapes, and why particu- 
lar letters are chosen to serve various purposes. Other discoveries re- 
garding letters will come as children begin to try to sec differences 
between words. If Betty and Bobby happen to be rvritten under each 
other on a bulletin-board announcement, someone may point out that 
they begin or end alike. Certain children may even comment on the 
difference between the double letters in the middle. Experiences in 
making such distinctions provide useful background when the child 
faces the task of telling words apart in his preprimer or other begin- 
ning materials. 


Choose special practice activities with care. Certain children will 
imd any sort of comparison between words difficult. While others are 
rapidly becoming able not only to point to differences in configura- 
ons, ut even to recognize certain words independently, a few wih 
not respond to the most obvious distinctions. Some children will not, 
worrlTl"**^ recognize that some phrases are several 

mre a d ®"' need more time to nta- 

mav ,1.0 S”"' ‘"'“""“I with printed matter. They 

may also benefit from special practice activities! 
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Special practice activities to develop ability to identify similarities 
and differences among tvords have to be chosen with care. Learning 
tends to be specific. Among tlie exercises common in reading-readiness 
workbooks are those where children are asked to tell when the pic- 
tures of two houses or of two trees are alike, or to pick out the one 
drawing in a series of four that is not like the others. QuesUom can 
be raisrf as to whether such exercises alone wi 1 assure skill in the 
much finer discriminations needed to tell John ^ 

helpers' chart, or ride from rider in a preprimer. If such 
used they should he accompanied by discussions where children ca 
be helped to think about Zr to tell tSed™cu"lt 

series o'^T perfect papers indicates that ” thal 

discriminating among gross though the discrimi- 

not going to yield much further 

^If activities calling for picture “here the dis- 

found in reading-readiness , *“Te w=rf is 

teacher. The child may be as ^ijne between the two similar 

different in a line of four; “ . whenever it appears 

words in a set of four: or to under! Jhadvantage. They tend to 

on a list. Such activities have one 1 j „„rfs. Other 

require little or no attentton to the words 

types of activities use P'«“™ meaning of the word while he 

SO that the child must think ^ example, look at a 

is hunting for another that and then look for the 

picture of a ball, with the cards, placing eadi 

word again in a set o our i distinct advantages of many 

word under its correct picture. „[ ^orfs lies 

of the informal cto™°m ex^^ about the message 

Derelopie, SWIe ie •>■= “Utseof daily 

Call attention to “rwSf «uTat *e premadm^^ 

exact 


lOt contciix aw— 
letter combinations. The aim 
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i\-ords with dUaimination as the teacher says, "They h^in 
way. Listen to them and sec if you can licar how tlicy begin. ^ 
one ends in the same sound as a word you knosv'." Or. Say it am ica 
hens- long it is.” Such discriminations arc the beginning of phoncti 
analysis. Activities witli the sounds of words, like activities with t icir 
configurations, continue long beyond the prcrcading level. 

Comments on the shapes of words often can lead to comments on 
their sounds. When children discover iliai two words begin alike, it 
is a logical step to ask tliem to say the words to sec if tbey sound t e 
same. Discoveries of common endings can be treated in a stmi a 
fashion. So can occasions when children point out that two svords are 
soractvhat alike in general shape but have none of the same letters. 
At the prereading level, the teacher will be the one w’ho reads the 
words. Later, as children begin to read independently, they, them- 
selves, will be able to read the words and often will identify ticw 


sound elements by comparing words they know. 

Stories read to children or records they arc helping to write 
other opportunities to desclop their sensitivity to sounds. For ex- 
ample, the group may be helped to sec that tlie words drip, drip de- 
scribe today's quiet rain, while bang, crash, roar do better for ycstcr- 
day’s thundersiortn. Unusual words that add color or humor to a 
story can be commented upon. Children may also enjoy making up 
names with unusual sounds for stories they wish to tell or to write. 
Air. Bow-wow-wow-xnow may become the hero of a dog story, 
Hoppety-hop and baby Bunny-6un the rabbits in another talc. 

Make use of poetry and rhymes. Poetry offers a fruitful avenue 
for work with sounds. Finger plays, nunery rhymes, songs, and simple 
poems wTitten for young children provide many opportunities for 
this type of experience. A group activity of repeating a favorite poem 
helps a child to sense meter and rhyme. At other times the teacher 
may take the lead in saying all but the last word and allow the chil- 
dren to fill in the rh^me. Some of the most charming poems for chil- 
^en and some of their own most truly poetic efforts are unrhymed. 
C^e nee^ to be taken to make sure that the prereading need to be 
able to identify common endings does not result in an overstress on 
rhymes and marked rhythms that is detrimental to creative expres- 


practice in meaningful settings. Some cbildrt 
will find It difficult to hear sound elements in words. If special pm 
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tice activities seem desirable, they should, as far as possible, be in a 
meaninvful and interesting setting. Aaiviu'es such as listening for 
the different word in a set of four spoken by the teaclier or telling 
whether tivo words spoken by the teacher are the same or different 
may help cliildren to listen carefully, but they do little to encoumge 
them to think about the meaning of the words tlrey are heanng. &m- 
pleting a two-line couplet or filling in the missing words in a poem 
read bv the teacher provides a more meaningful setting. 

' AcS:its with wL beginnings can *>= <i=veloped by ^mes -.1 
“t .nv” The teacher, or a child as leader, says, I spy something 
whose name begins like paper" and the children 
word, such activities '■^^^^Itas^ys tl“ 

:tLT*h:rltaT.U^orrect.asf.^ 

picture activities. Children are beginning of the row; to 

whose name ends like the “"f P' ^ the one pictured 

find the object that begins wi pictures of objects that 

at the beginning of the row; to ina k ell *e^p.cn._^^ ^ 

begin or end alike in a pven ™' Teachers can build similar 

of pictured objects begin « „ic,ures clipped from magarmes. 

exercises by pasting on cardbOTtd p they can be used 

These activities can b' „hile they provide expcri- 

to develop new concepts lor some u 

cnee with sounds, ^ difficulties or hearing 

Teachers should be on the alert fm mny 

losses when activities ^d uieal/ier because he can not 

fail to discriminate between / himself has not been 

hear the difference in Acuities are often readily ap- 

saying the sounds correctly. ,hat begin or end in given 

;.'“nl and experiences i" ^ Lbits. Hearing losses ^y 

sounds may be helpful j" “^jfy’Tthe cliild has f-;' “['J 

not be so easy to ^,rith others. Marked 

hearins some sounds than he ^ hearm?. If a * 

i;Tnd?o sonndssho^dal„apJJ« he made. If no 

loss is discovered, special a J 
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trouble with hearing is reported, the task, tlicn becomes one of pro- 
viding enough experience to help the child leant to make the is 
criminations that now cause him trouble. 


Deve/op/ng Skill In PIciare Interprefafhn 
Make use of the opportunities in the topical classroom setting* 
Experiences in interpreting pictures not only provide an important 
aid to interpreting primer and first*reader stories, but they also con- 
tribute to the development of language ability and serve to widen 
experience background. Pictures are used in many wa)'S on the bulle- 
tin boards of a typical primary classroom. These picture displays need 
to be used. Skill in picture interpretation grows when there is a rea- 
son for examining a picture, just as reading ability develops when 
the printed materials around the room ser\c a purpose. 

Children’s books today are replete with pictures. These can be 
discussed as a stor>' is read to the class. Children also can be helped 
to use the pictures in a reference book as a source of information even 
if they cannot read the words. After a trip to the Zoo, for example* 
they may turn to a book of animal pictures to answer certain Ques- 
tions. Sometimes the teadier may read the accompanying text. At 
other times the picture itself may provide the needed informauon- 
Through such experiences children learn to look carefully at a pic- 
ture in order to follow a story or to answer a question, “What do you 
suppose he will do next?” “Now do you see why everybody laughed? 
“How big does it seem to be?” “How many see now what color it 
should be?” 


Use pictures as an aid to interpreting experience records. Pictures 
can be used to give clues to class records. Often a helpers' cliart has 
a picture of the housekeeping responsibility beside the word. A pit:- 
ture of a child painting may be posted near the list that indicates 
whose turn it is to svork at the easel. Children may draw small pic- 
tures to illustrate each line in an experience record. Once in a w'hilc 
foe key svords. As teachers work wi* 
T "-“■■‘I’ ’"'P learn how to use the 

Lie it irih ‘ki* "'cck? Look at the pic- 

ducks in the ‘kat says we saw the 

“Who can the picture we put beside it? 

birthdavs’ I nnV » ^ ^ -c^ bulletin board where we list our 

birthday.? Look to see if there are any names there.” 
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Capitalize on the pictures drawn by children. The pictures that 
children themselves draw offer other opportunities for experiences 
with picture interpretation. Children do not always want to tell a 
story about their pictures, nor should they feel tliat evei^' picture 
must have a caption. Freedom to be creative is important m artistic 
expression and this freedom should not be jcopardiied because o! 
the prereading need to develop sMl in picture iuterpretatton, 
ever, many children will volunteer to tell about what they ta 
dratm. In addition, there are opportunities to draw »?«'■'> 

tions. Children may make pictures of their homes o'- 
They may illnstmte a story or dntw pternres of ™ 

an excursion These pictures can be used for many mteresting 
bulletin-board displays and the resulting discuss, ons can lead 
considerable increased skill in ptenre >"‘ 7 '“!;'°^ . ^ 

prS^gpXstonS 

that have been described. “”,Lbont The same picture, 

to have all the children in a small gr P followine a story in 

It may also he helpful to orereading materials of- 

a picture sequence. ^'’xhey^are replete with many 

fer useful activities for P ^ flUibW tor a variety of group 
types of pictures that can be used tlexioiy 

discussions. , exercises for independent 

Pictures can be used for a ,“^010 be reU from 

work periods. The sequentia P^" ge arc among the 

left to right and from ‘°P '“ ^i books that may be patticularly 

activities included in most P""' ®been discussed as a source of 
helpful. These stories hav' „„ be developed by 
language experienees. asking die eliildrcn to 

cutting apart a set of picture q yVorkbook activities with 

put the pictures in their “-“Jb^'type of e.xercise dial makes 
rhymes have been mentioned “ can be m^ie 

use of pictures. Games *’ „es ot nowers, animals, buds. 

by pasting on scpamtec^s SOT p magarines and 

or canned goods clipped '’'‘’““tumopriatc groups. The picture 

asking children “ i :™ Tto" identifying the damtanon 
interpretation skill, ■" d'” • be allowed for 

,0 which the picture belong. T interpretation, as ml 

about such seai workacliviiies. With p 
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experiences designed to develop other prereading skills, merely clfr 
ing a practice exercise without discussing it reduces const era 
the value of the activity. 


Devefop/ng Skill in Handling Books 

Demonstrate how to handle Itooks while tlicy arc used in regtdar 
classroom activities. Many of lltc skills needed to handle hooks .ye 
learned as children begin to use them rcgul.arly in bcginning-rcadinS 
activities. However, teachers often devote some time at the prcrca 
ing level to helping children gain a little preliminary cxpcryncc 
with turning pages, starting at the front of a book, and bolding a 
book properly. They also plan rather carefully to lielp clilldrcn learn 
to look at reading materials in a left-to-righl direction. 

Children can be shown how to handle a book properly in almost 
any situation in which a book is used. A teacher can demonstrate 
as she reads to the group. She may point to the title, ask cinldrcn 
to show where she should begin to read, show how she turns the 
pages in order, and display the pictures one at a time in 
sequence. When children bring books from home they can be hclpcu 
to handle them properly while showing them to t!)c class. A fc'' 
minutes’ discussion before a child takes his turn will help him to 
point to the title on the cover of lus book and to turn the p3gt!S 


properly as he shows the pictures. 

Childrens first independent contacts with books at school arc 
with the ones on the library tabic. Here is another opportunity m 
talk about how to handle books. The necessity for clean hands, for 
not throwing books or snatching them, for leaving pictures un- 
marked, and for not folding pages can all be talked through. Chil* 
dren can demonstrate how to sit so that a book is held comfortably 
and how to turn the pages so that they will not be tom. Appointing 
librarians who help to care for the books and coming to agreement 
as to how many children can be at the library table at once and 
under what conditions books can be taken to other tables also help 
to arouse a feeling of responsibility for the proper care of books. 

use classroom experiences to demonstrate Icft-to-right orientation. 
Until they come to school, fc^v children will have been in situations 
nn/ni ' materials makes a difference- 

“ right, or look over a rex' 

a7chndrJnT“ =>1 'he left tide of a picture. Only 

children begin to read and to rvrite docs it matter whLe they start 
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and in which direction they work. As they first enter upon these new 
activities most children will, from time to time, iook in the wrong 
direction and rmte a letter or a word in mirror nnitmg or read a 
word in reverse. Some will continue to have dilllculty m being con- 
sistent in directional orientation tor many nmnths. 

At the prereading ievel the experiences that build 1'f‘dMiglit 
orientation are largely informal. As the teacher writes while the 
S d Xk on, afd as she reads to them, she will 
ies to say. ■•fVhere shall I begin?" "We begtn at this side and up 
ere at The top " "Where is our first line?" Oiten she can move he 
Xdtder I words she « 

to the beginning of a new line. Care needs f.,:, j„„ need 

“ tT^cotror:r;:o"StX orientation while the 

XSTumher of ™.in, — tT^Tr 

reading experiences. Children may P need to be 

initialling their pictures. "initials to a picture, cliil- 

carefully supervised. Even in a „ 

dren may need to line, andTircles ol manusaipt 

form the letters properly. The St g ,^^ening to write, 

writing have greatly simphfie P . ]ef,.to.right direction 
hut cafe needs to ” 

is followed consistently, ‘he orum „,.e„ed. 

such letters as b and d, p and ^ ') facilitate the 

Activities that teach ^Y|„clie.; can find occa- 

process of developing directional o nr go m 

Lns to suggest that a child ,«•, go to die left 

the right or left. "As we go ar^^ ,,,c |,all and 

so that we won t step on it. described as located to die 

on the street." Needed o ) Singing games, such as Luo ) 

right or the ieft of the ‘^dicr . d«C SmP ? i^nn a. the prereadiiig 
lIu. may be helpful. Even ^^^^dy. Adults, loo. on 

level will not learn to use le/1 S dear, 

occasion, have dilficulty m dilld who finds lefflMight orwre 

Provide special ' fll develop a sense of 

lation difficult. Many chi ^lar cl.aisroom actiiiu« 

orientation in the course o the ^^m to have unun al 

have just been -/"iXer. Reading-readiness wml-bools 

culty, special practice nu) be tn 
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contain a number of activities. Others can be prepared readily by 
the teacher. 

In providing practice activities to develop directional oricntauon, 
care needs to be taken to be sure that the child is practicing the ski 
he really needs. Questions can be raised as to the effectiveness o 
such exercises as tracing a dotted line from left to right to complete 
a picture, since this is not what the child will be called upon to do 
when he reads or r^Tites. Picture stories, in which the child folloviS 
a series of pictures from left to right and from top to bottom of a 
page in a workbook, call for skill more nearly akin to what he wil 
need when he reads. Another type of practice activity can be de- 
veloped by cutting apan such story strips, or by mounting pictures 
from appropriate comic-book-type advertising strips on separate 
pieces of cardboard and asking the child to rearrange the pictures in 
order. Some teachers keep sets of such materials for independent 
work periods. ‘Work-type aaivities in ivhich the child first looks at 
the key picture at the left of a line and then looks across the 
to find a picture that rhymes or begins with the same sound can also 
be used for direaional orientation. With all these exercises time 
needs to be taken to discuss the children’s work. Very feiv seat-work 
activities make their full contribution unless there is an opportunit) 
for teacher and children to think about them together. 

Give the left-handed child a good start. Recommendations fo^ 
working with the child who shows a preference for his left hand have 
followed a pendulum-like course. At one time it was the custom m 
require all children to change to the right hand. Then it was recom- 
mended that a child who showed any preference whatsoever for his 
left hand should not, under any circumstances, be encouraged to use 
his right. Many aspects of the problem of handedness are in need 
of further research. However, there is some evidence to suppo^ 
the su^estion that, if there seems to be no decided preference and 
a child se^ under no strain when he is asked to try to use hb 
nght ^nd in such aaivities as drawing, writing, or cutting, it b 
encouragement to dev'elop right* 
iZrt? ’ “ particularly true in activities such as u-ritiog- 

l^hng a kntfe and fork, and cutting, in which the left-handed 
^n orten finds that the world does not take his particular 
preference mto account. However, it seems unwUe to insist that 


1. pp. I70-I76, New York: Ptto- 
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the child try to use his right hand if he appears at all unhappy about 
it. and it is important to help him develop consistent handedness 

It is no^t always easy to identify the left-handed child. While some 
children show a deEnite preference in all activities, others may seem 
to use either hand interchangeably, and a few may even have been 
required by parents to use the right hand when they the left 

Any acdvi^ in which one hand is used may offer dues. ™.ch hand 
does tlie child prefer when picking up an object svhi* he has 
dropped? He may catch a ball with two hands, but with which han 
trhe throw iJ If he is offered a pencil held - it » wuh. 
easy reach of either hand, which one does he ^ 

activity other than writing whlcl. demands considerable de.«er.lj. 

which hand does he prefer? (;„t begin to handle 

It is at the prereading level, as 

equipment, that special care nc children will follow 

a?e left-handed. If theyjrre as he begins 

the leads of their tjit his paper in the dlrec- 

to rvrite, Uie left.handed m y righ,!handed. Scissors 

lion which is more comfortab direction 

may prove difficult for him. He ^ . special help when such 

as the child neat to him and trouble. 

skills as these are first being hamrf „ ,|.e thesis that 

The available research does not y difficulty m 

the left handed child J ^^ding and smting than will 

esmbllshingleft-to-rightorienm^u in riding 

a child who is the same care 

given to establish a ^ ^ ,o be unusual difficult), 

taken to give special practice il tn 

USING RCADING-RIADINISS BOOKS j^pjricnces with e.ver- 

Posslbilities (or t“PP‘'"’™‘'^®^dtagreadinw books have been 
clscs from commercially-pr'F ,jctding section. Practirally al 
suggested at several points m ^aerials. Typically they 

baS-reader series P™''"'';^ h diildren do not necessarily hara to 
are in workbook form, ^ 

mark or cut the books n A„,s..„e, m 

/•vpTcises they contain a •ovsis 

exercises rn , soMis. 

aAnhur 1. cuo. f Jj,^”'^'l917. 

York; Tbe Maanilla" Comp 7 
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build experience background arc provided tbrough pictures of home, 
school, and community life; of animals; and of children at \ 
at play. Picture stories give experience in following Icft-to-ng 
sequence. Rows of pictures arc used to give children an opportuni ) 
to find rhymes, to find words beginning with the same soun , 
identify similarities and differences in configurations, and to 
colors. Words are introduced through printed directions, in capno 
to pictures, and in single-sentence stories accompanying picture se- 
quences. Sometimes a set of pictures is designed to introduce t c 
vocabulary’ of the first preprimer of llie given series. A certam 
amount of tracing and simple manuscript wTiting may also be m 
eluded. Many types of language experiences arc possible ^ ^ 

children discuss the various aaivitics in tlicsc workbooks. It is al 


easy to give experiences in caring for books, in finding given pages* 
and in working from left to right. Reading-readiness workbooks, 
used srisely, can play an important part in the prcrcading program. 

Evaluate reading-readiness materials in tlie light of the total pre* 
reading program. Reading-rcadiness books are not intended to sup 
ply all the child's prereading experiences, nor do they offer a ma^^ 
gatetvay to sure success in beginning-reading anivitics. They provide 
planned practice exercises that call for the child to utilize the same 
prereading skills that he is using many times a day in tlic normal 
course of activities in the typical primary classroom. 

A first step, then, in deciding whetlier to use a rcading-rcadineS 
book is to consider how effectively the total primary program ** 
already meeting children's prcrcading needs. Do they have mauy 
opfwrtunities to listen to stories, to respond to printed signs ami 
notices, to share in the construction of group experience stories, m 
enjoy a variety of experiences with rhymes, and to interpret 
tures? If children demonstrate in many ts*ays that they are becoming 
alert to words, their messages, their shapes, and their sounds, reading- 
readiness books may not have much to add. Hotvever, if, in any 
^ese ar^, there seems to be a need for more experience, the r^d* 
mg-readmess workbook offers another source of colorful, interesting 
pracuce. 


In dmdmg whether to me reading-readiness books, teachers a 
ne to consider their plans for beginning reading. Although nu 
te^ers feel no need to give chUdren advance experience with 
worth or the chaiaaers the>- will meet in a preprimer, some f 
the tiansmon to beginning reading more smooth if these ini 
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experience records or listening to the teacher read a story do not 
give quite the same experience as having a book in one s otvn an , 
turning the pages oneself, and looking at the same page that ot ers 
are also studying. This is another type of contribution to the pte 
reading program that can be made by a readiness book. 

The picture interpretation exercises in readiness tvorkbooks^e 
often particularly useful for the purposes of group discussion. The 
little picture-sequence stories that have already been mentioned can 
be helpful in developing skill in following the gist of a story, n 
such group discussions, the children can learn to take turns, to follow 
the discussion, and to keep their place in the book. They can also 
be taught how to hold their books and how to turn pages carefully* 
These are useful experiences that can send children to their first 
work with preprimers better prepared as group members. 

Use readiness books to extend the prereading program for chil* 
dren who progress slowly. Perhaps one of the most important con- 
tributions of a reading-readiness book is made to the children who 


are in need of extended prereading experiences. These youngsters 
often feci school and community pressures to begtn to read, and they 
may be unhappy if they are not working with a book w’hen otliers 
are reading preprimers and primers. Although the normal activities 
of the primary program may actually be meeting the prereading 
needs of these children, it may be very helpful, from the point of 
good morale, to plan for definite group experiences with a reading* 
readiness book. It may also be valuable to these children to have the 
additional planned practice that these booklets provide. 

Even svhen children are using a reading-readiness book for grouP 
work on a daily basis, it is still helpful to be selective in the activi* 
ties used. Teachers sometimes hesiuie to vary the order in which 
they use work-type materials lest they lose the values inherent in th« 
sequence of the materials. At the prereading level this danger b 
slight. Many other experiences are also contributing to the child's 
prercadmg skills, and his work with a prereading book is most effec- 
tive when It is planned in the light of them. Sometimes it is helpfi»^ 
rh-n"^’ fTom the original purpose of an exercise* 

a is limited, for example, may bf 

^ouraged to discuss the pictures in a readiness book in great detail* 

about the picture- 

books iisf*H experience chart. Reading-readiness 

• to best advantage, supplement and contribute to tlie 




Irsihaml experience is iiiiponam for tcadsn^ readiness. Cows are only one of Uic discoseries made Ijy these 
dndctT’aricn children on their trip to the farm. (Courtesy of The Unhersuy School, Indiana Uni'enity.) 
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total prereading program. They should not dictate the contents or 
tlte sequence of the program, either fora single child or for a group. 

VARYING THE PREREADING PROGRAM TO MEET 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

How e.ttensive should the prereading program be? How soon 
should children be encoumged to try to read mdependemly? Wu 
adjustments can he made for the child who is * 

youngster who has dilTiculty malting “j>oquate social or eramiona 
adiiistments for the child with a physical handicap? No teate is 
ev r crpUmry'satished with her cBorts to -et *e n«^m^ 

dividual needs. First, “ |j“ „„ns^hat the teacher has more 
learn to work independently. croups. Second, die 

freedom to work with indivi ita individualiied activities, 

day’s program is planned to a o 

These independent svork ,l,c library table, of 

the child tvho is intereste youngster who needs 

the cliild with special talent m art. and of tlwj^ 
the social conucts that ’ oiect. Third, unit activities 

corner or helping wi* ^ “Lre in the part of die 

are flexibly oiganned, o *“1 “ and needs or may be steered 
project best suited to ta “I” . effectively. Here, too. is a time 

into a group with whom he m individuals and smal 

when the teacher is usually . jin„ (nr a clioice of ac- 

groups. All points in the pro^m dim id ^ ,ln.e 

tivities or free die teacher “ Xhis informal s'“‘"S 

give opportunities to i^et ^ give some help to children 

provides an unusually good oppormn ^ P ^„a,ional adjustment, 

L whom school represenu a „ „ 

In a flexible program, f!“"™d„ly difficult to seat a 
more readily find a place. in a front row when t 

svith a visual handicap or a hraring ^ fine 

Hass assembles. A ^^rcor^ to join in varied activities 
visual discriminauons can oe 
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in -whidi reading docs not play a part. When he docs read, he maj 
work with the large print of experience records. Independent work 
periods may provide time for the teacher to give a little spccia 
help to the child who is handicapped in vision, hearing, or speech. 
It is also possible to plan individualized activities for such children 
without calling undue attention to their handicaps when all duldrcn 
are engaged in a certain amount of independent work. 

A child who has been ill can be drawn back into activities gradu- 
ally. It is often possible to assign one or two children to tell the 
absentee about the experiences he missed. Usually there are projects 
in relation to a unit at stages in which he can join without disturb- 
ing unduly the plans of the group. In a class discussion centering 
around new experience records, he can be the listener until he 
becomes reoriented. If special readiness practice activities are being 
used, he may join one of the groups working with simpler materials 
for a few days until he begins to feel at home again. 

The immature child in the classroom raises other problems. He 
may tire a little more quickly than his classmates, find it more diffi- 
cult to sit still for long, lose interest in a project sooner, find pencils 
and scissors harder to handle, and prefer active experiences and play' 
things that can be manipulated without much fine muscular co- 
ordination. During group discussions, these children may be allowed 
a little more freedom in the amount of wiggling and stretching they 
do. Sometimes it may be desirable to have them make their contribu- 
tion early in a planning session and then to free them to go on with 
other activities while more mature children wait their turns. If the 
immature child has difficulty in handling crayons, paint brushes, or 


scissors, he will need to be 


given special help. All such adjustments 
* ' • the 


increase the variety and number of demands being made upon 
Mc icr. oueyer, the help provided at the prereading period will 
cec'ding'pL'es discouragement in suc- 

to as children demonstrate ability 

most nrim P^tinning for beginning-reading activities, 

n rzi- “P g^ftps consisting of children 

T nuXr of ' ability. In Chapter 111 

acUrta mt, tt^ng pteteading 

and 1 h d ™ children who seem likely to work well togetlicr 

?ng ^rtTcrr" be^inninl-read- 

g P “'"'PPtatsals can be made as children go about regular 
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Classroom activities. Skill in handling work-type materials can be 
notetl. To these observations can be added evidence from reading- 
readiness tests. In a classroom where there is flexible grouping tor 
many types of activities, it is usually possible to experiment with 
beginning groups without having diildren feel that they are being 
demoted it they are shifted from one group to another. Some teatbets 
try out tentative groupings as they work with experience records so 
that shifts can be made before the diildren are S''cn th«r first 
preprimers. Out of all this experimentauon, based on careful study 
of children, come the first reading groups. 

Ideally, everyone in the class will not smrt to work m Reading 
^ 1 X< rhildrcn demonstrate tliat tliej t\jll 

is found in the day s pro^m. • ^ activities provided in 

reading experiences go almut the m^ of iinft activities, 

the days program. various media lor creative 

narttapate in language experie ^ 

SpressTan,,cngagc in J rrencouraged to 

trate experience records. I" * ,,„cs. and sentences 

work as independently "“fi more children can 

as they are able, \\hcneier “ . „,c„p js set up. 

profit from beginning-reading „|,cre it U the policy 

The problem of the sdiool or I j;,. 

to set up reading groups for a possibilities for 

cussed in the preceding I ,, niatiire children were 

..sing reading-readiness i^rkb^U^ 

described. It is also possible to prereadmg skills, 

primer so .hat it, too, m rake steps to assure 

However, In such .b„,j„ns’^f die primary program bodi 

that the potentially rich cont development are 

to a child's growth in read.n " contacu will, these simple 

not sacrificed for the sake of exiende 

reading books. nromam gradually until it includes l r« 

To extend the primary pri^ „®^ovide a wide variety °f 
or more reading groups and stdl t p^ ^ ,,5 for 

experiences of equal inning of group and mdmdua 

skillful scheduling and for e^ P „oy be aecom 

activities. More for the beginning-reading P 

SS'^<?^:,£v.:fo?^Slaterprimaryprdgram. 
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The success o£ the prereading program in the first grade depends, 
to a great extent, on the coordination of the reading program from 
grade to grade. All children will not gain in reading skill at the 
same pace, in spite of the best efforts of the most skillful teacher. 
Prereading activities cannot be prolonged effectively to make a child s 
first experiences with independent reading successful and happy if 


second-grade teachers are not prepared to take these same youngsters 
where they are, and to provide activities adjusted to their reading 
level. Such children do not necessarily lose a year because they start to 
read a little more slowly, hlany of them will have caught up w'iih 
their classmates by the time they have entered the third or fourth 
grades if teadiers at each level have consistently prov'ided activities 
suited to their reading needs. 

Consider the possibility of prereading classes. In most small 
scliools, adjustments for children who need extended prereading ex- 
periences will have to be made within the individual classroom. 


large schools, there are sometimes enough immature children to 
allow’ the establishment of a junior primar)’ or prereading class. The 
youngsters in such a class sometimes may engage in prereading acti''i‘ 
tics for much of the first year. 

^Vhen a prereading class is established, the children should not 
be selected on the basis of their prereading abilities alone. Tlie 
informal activities of the prereading classroom have an important 
contribution to make to the child who, for any reason, is not ready 
for the regular first-grade program. This may include the child whose 
e^nence background is limited, the one whose health has not been 
good, and the one who has moved about from place to place and 
docs not possess the skills needed to work and play happily with other 


The activities planned for a prereading class are very similar to 
hose discussed earlier in this diapter. There are many stimulation* 
are not necessarily reading groups. However, in 
befor/'^?^ some bcginning-rcading artivities are undertaker 

CTOund m to enrich experience back 

informallv experiences, many opportunities to worl 

O L: oE^eative work, tim 


informinv , '.U experiences, many opportunities to wor 

the pt^m. '^ildren are all part ( 

l>c kept numbers of children in a prereading cla 

l>e kept at a reasonable size. One of the main purpose of such class. 
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is to provide for more individual help, and this is not possible if 
tile group is at maximum size, ifaterials should be generously sup. 
plied, many opportunities for firsthand experiences given, and pro- 
vision made for adequate records. 

It is a mistake to consider a prereading class as a year inserted 
before tlie first grade, or between the first grade and the second. 
In the normal course of events, the children tvill go into a modified 
second-grade program. Some are likely to be youngsters -whose gen- 
eral level of intellectual ability and maturity will make it desirable 
for them eventually to ivork rvith children who are a year jounger 
than themselves. Others, in third or fourth grade, svill join again 
those who have followed a more typical path. Some will even make 
great strides toward learning to read by tJie end of the first year, 
and will fit easily into a regular second grade. 

Parents need to be taken into the plans when adjustments in the 
reading program are made. They need to understand why the adjust- 
ment is being recommended and how it can help their child. It is 
particularly important that parents, and sometimes teachers, be 
reassured about the child's eventual ability to learn to read success- 
fully. Sometimes they will need to be convinced that the child is 
not necessarily losing a year of school or helped to understand the 
advantages of holding the child so that he can work with a younger 
group. Above all, parents need to be helped to see how to give the 
assistance at home which will supplement the school prereading pro- 
gram as effectively as possible. Because the problem of helping parents 
to understand the reading program is an important one for all 
teachers, suggestions of ways of working together and a list of books 
and pamphlets of particular interest to parents are given in Chapter 


Tiie success of any modification of a school program to alloxv for 
individual differences depends ultimately on an all-school and com- 
munity philosophy in which considered judgments about the needs 
and capacities of individual children and not arbitrary standards 
guide decisions. This does not make fora less challenging program 
or for lower standards. Rather, it enables teachers to take the steps 
needed to provide the most siimulaiing and the richest possible 
experience, for oil children. In Ac Held of reeding there „ ^plc 
evt-dence that tome of the remedial problem, of *e upper ^ 
arUe from primary program, that tvere not adapted t„ , be need of 
individuals. E.xperienced teachers need to be freed to gi P 
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that they feel is important to children, and supported by school 
organiTation, materials, and super\'ision that provide maximum 
assistance in carrying out their plans. 

SOME QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING THE 
PREREADING PROGRAI^ 

Is the program one that mates for the all-round growth of the child 
physically, mentally, emotionally, socially? . 

Are children growing in their ability to w’ort independently so t ^ 
the teacher can be free to help individuals and small groups? 

Is reading being used as a functional part of the total classroom expen 
ences, so that cliildren see its purposes and des’elop interests in reading 
for themselves? 

Are the prereading contacts with words, pictures, boots, and language 
activities broad, so that the child meets stimulations to read in man) 
settings? 

Are children encouraged, from the start, to mate as many independent 
discoveries about reading as they can, and do they enjoy so doing? ^ 
Have ways been found to provide special help to meet individual neem- 
Are special practice activities planned so that they do not impede iW 
on-going experiences of the wider primary program? 

Are special practice activities chosen so that they focus directly on the 
stills needed by the child? 

Is effective use being made of commercially-produced teacliing aids?^ 

Is it possible for an individual child to proceed at his own pace, wim 
activities designed to meet his present maturity level? 

Do children move into the activities of beginning reading sriih inter- 
est and confidence groiving out of many previous successful experiences 
at the prereading les'el? 
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CHAPTER V 


FIRST STEPS IN LEARNING TO READ 


BEGINNERS START TO READ 


In the early fall a visitor to the first grade described in the pre* 
ceding chapter found books, charts, notices, and other reading-niattcr 
serving many purposes in the classroom, but little independent read- 
ing on the part of the children. Some could find their oten names* 
The children who were most advanced knew the general gist 
the experience records in their classroom and were proud of their 
growing ability to discover the same words in several places on a 
record and to point out lines that began alike, but they were not 
always sure exactly what the words or the lines said. Others shovved 
less interest in reading activities and displayed less skill in making 
gross discriminations among the shapes and sounds of words. 

What docs a visitor to this same dass find a few weeks later? Some 
children are still very immature in their approach to reading. Odieis, 
who are not yet actually reading, are much more active in their re- 
sponses to the shapes and sounds of words and in their interest in 
stones, signs, and notices. Perhaps the most surtling change h« 
coine about in the most advanced children. The activities of their 
reading group reveal the progress they have made. 


advanced group is working with 
V reties. The children obviously 

su^T ,1!, •'"d the right page for the 

Sk it^'eS pictures. As th^ey begin to 

before. The remember the gist of what they read the day 

SSs am ih^ the main char- 

Tuliy, who has juS b^Ttr^Cc^ ” Prepri®er. an 
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The children discuss the picture ot the two animals on the title page, 
recall what they read about Tulfy in the preceding story, and speralate 
on how well he will get along with Bools. Frotn their men exiKr.ences 
with cats and dogs, they propose several possibilities. The teacher sug- 
gests that they turn tlie page and read the little three-line 
find out. Likes is a new word, but the chtldren have recentl) used Me 

in an experience record. Alter a lite 3o 

that Tullv lltes Boots. The teacher asls what Tully might lite to do. 
^t^L^tildren have made a few suggestions they read A-- - 
passage on the next page to see it they are nghl. Then to Ascm er w^ 
whom Tull, likes to play, they turn the page and rea^d the five hn« 
accompanying the picture. The diemselves but many 

S:oc“aU?nrS^a"d discussing in this fashion, they finish 

'’'^wSd-recoguition vocabulary h^be^u 

that the children can recognue a g accompany each picture with 
the little two- to five-lme passages series * introduced four- 

relative ease. In all. first prepnmer of 

;“er"7t1s%;farer^^^^^^ vocabulaty ha. been added 

troduced in the precejng sto^- ™ also find 

configuration, the teacher writ because the children have 

it in the title of a„Sh» new word. Tlie teacher pomls 

had experience with Ml. WM is a „„ gnd it. 

out that there is ^ rj? “to play — Booh. «vcral are able to 
Since the sentence “ ‘cf „ext page wilfi '■ teF““'’ 

supply it without difficulty. O introduced in the story. Here die 
tiiik Sold is the rreure *e picture to dooide w ha . 

teaclier encourages the ^ddren P^ decided that 

Iiappening, and writfi Mid ^ peg„ „[ ih' d°Jl’ 

Sally is saying something t j enmbinations. At die did 

the new words are re-used •“ ’0"”^ „ew words on llash cards and die 
period the teacher holj “P ^^'^^'J^njatoud a line that contains each 
ihildren take turns finding and ream g 

the be- 


t(‘ t. ^ T*-ii! with comprehension. 

tt^ylreSwithwh-T^^^^^^^^^ 

SIS- SloT 

also used. It, loo. is p'anne ,„™liun 

. 1. T5«i Ba»l Prc-ptimcr ol me 
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they read. Typically it follows the silent reading of the passage Md ^ 
plSients it. jL the children report that Tulty lite to play "'■‘h ^ 

with Sally they read Uie lines that gave them the 
point several take turns reading what Sally said. The cdnldr j 
testing their skill in reading aloud, but thc>' also enjoy discussing 
they have just read silently and enriching the stories by comnicnu g 
the accompanying pictures. 

These youngsters finished a twenty-twoline story during their 
reading period. They learned four new words. In all, their 
primers have introduced nineteen new words, but this is not 
full extent of their vocabulary, as tlicy have learned otlicrs from t ic 
materials about the room. They still look to the teaclier to te 
them most new words and they still need discussion to guide their 
reading, even ^vhen it covers only four or five lines. Hoiv’cver, tli^ 
are well on the way to independent reading, and tliey are very pleas 
with their ability to read stories for themselves. 

\Vhat experiences brought these children to the point where they 
could read isith such e\ident interest and such groiving skill ^ 
using the context to identify the meaning of new words? ^\^^at kinds 
of reading responsibilities did they take on first? How did they bj* 
come able to recognize so many ivords with so feiv errors? %Vhat kinds 
of practice were provided for them and how much practice did the) 
have? The first few weeks of reading instruction do not differ greatly 
in general procedure from those which follow, nor do they differ 
^eatly from the prereading period which -went before. Yet tlie start 
is crudal for later progress. How do teachers go about it? Because 
the transition from prereading to beginning reading represents 3 
speaal problem for many first-grade teachers, this chapter spells out 
in detail the possibilities for materials, classroom organization, and 
group reading activities for these early weeks. The development of 
the first-grade reading program beyond the first weeks of beginning 
activities is included in the discussion of the primary program in 
Chapters M through IX. 


CHANGING AIMS AS READING BEGINS 

Netv skills imply new objectives. At the prereading level teacher^ 
work for interest in the message conveyed by printed material, but 
^pect that they, not the children, will assume the major responst* 
bUity- for reading it accurately. They welcome children’s grotring 
ability to identify individual words correctly but titeir aim is to 
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develop general sensitivity to differences in configuration, not ac- 
curate word recognition. Now, as children reach the point where 
they are ready to take over more of the reading task, these aims 
chaise. 

^Responsibility for reading for meaning shifts from teacher to 
child. Getting meaning from what is read is a major objective, even 
at tlie nrereading level, and it remains a major objective throughout 
the entire reading program. The first few weeks of reading tnsme- 
tion mark a gradual shift of responsibility for meaningful reading 
from teacher to child. At the prereading level the teacher is the one 
who reads the printed material while the children hsten, discuss wha 
is read, and occasionally idenufy lines, phrases, or words Not^^ 
they take definite steps tmvard independent ^ ^ 

learn how to get meaning from the printed message for themsehes. 
ThT.:rerials®.hat are Ic b^is for the firs, 
are simple sentences, sometimes not more than ^ ™ = 

in length, ^oupad into vmy short stortmtu^ 

ktrchndr°:"a::t™^:dU.e«rsa 

is the major responsibility for n ing out— by assisting 

:::Chwmrrr:m:or:e‘ii^^ 

of the skill of getting 8 prere'lding level this does not 

what each group of words says. P ^ „3d5 yesterdity we 

matter so much. If the firs. Ime tUi ulU 

men, ,0 the store enough. The teacher 

that we went to Mr. ^ inpottant. ^en children begin 

can read the line correctly the exact wording, 

to read for themselves they of meaning is cmphasizwl 

The element tliat conveys a complete sentence. Chi|. 

rg^aV'S: r^d! S‘Sn%n./and that the story that goes 
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with the picture oE him jumping ays Jump, Ted. Jump! Jump- 
Jump! = They may be able to tell the sentences apart when they ar 
written on flash cards, or to identify them when they are asked to 
draw pictures to illustrate them, but they may not always be vermin, 
in the beginning, which word is Run, which Jump, and which ^ e • 
They may ay Run! Run! Run! correctly without seeing immediately 
that the word must be svritten three times if tliey ay it three tim«- 
Teacher and children ivork together to learn to recognize accurate ) 
sentence and phrase units. This is a second objective of the begin- 
ning-reading program. 

Selected words become familiar friends. A child is not truly on 
the road to independent reading until he can recognize separate 
words in various combinations. Beginning-reading materials arc 
smtten so that selected words recur. In preprimers, three or four 
words may make up the first few stories. Other words are added 
slowly and combined in Narious ways with those already familiar* 
For example, in the preprimer that haa just been quoted, the children 
read such combinations as Run, Sally; Ted! Ted!; Run, Boots, run; 
Run to Mother, If experience records are used as the basis for be- 
ginning work, the total vocabulary load is likely to be more hea>T* 
Here the teacher usually chooses certain words for special emphasis, 
while those that are not important remain temporarily as piarts 
larger phrase or sentence units. As selected words appear in differ- 
ent settings — ^now beginning a sentence and now ending it, now’ iti 
the preprimer, now on a word or phrase card, and now- in an experi' 
ence story — children begin to recognize them accurately. Independent 
reading docs not start with word drills. As the teacher git'cs the 
diildren the experience of actually reading short, interesting stories 
independently by recognizing phrase and sentence units, she lool^ 
for waj-s of sharpening their accurate recognition of individual svords 
as rapidly as possible. 

Broks are handled effidendy. Prereading actirities should help 
children to feel at home with boola. During the first few tveeks of 
reading instrurtion, those who are not already skillful in handling 
are helped to become so. The)- arc given time to examine 
th«r first books with care. They talk about hmv to hold them, how' 
to keep them dean, and how to avoid tearing or bending pages. They 
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and how the pictures help to tell the story, discuss the title page, and 
perhaps decide why tlie print in the title is so large. They learn 
how to turn pages properly and talk about the direction in whidi 
to read. All these skills are important as children begin to share m 
the activities of reading groups and begin to read library books 

'"S^adtog kbiUtles continue to be strengthened as needed. Chil- 
dren who are ready for beginning-reading experiences snll not all 
be equally proHcient in the prereading abdities u^n which success 
M Lding depends. Prereading activities should 

stimulating primary experiences with books, stones, ana 
provide the setting for the prereading program. 

CHOOSING UAURIAL WITH WHICH TO «£G)N 

Thematerials that provide thei« 

in the prereading period should announcemenU on the 

begin to read for ^ ^ceived from oilier 

bulletin board, class records . gQ^j^ibution 

classes, and special captions to m read all 

to make. However, children in die beginning, 

of these materials with "“P , jerve as the center of activi- 

Certain of them ^ „rognition of words and phrases 

ties designed to develop p supplementary experience 

while others are used to supply “ ^ 

of a prereading nature as p the materials available. 

Experience records have the in.eresu and ex- 
classroom records are have shared in composing die 

periences of the group. The „ith which the,- arc 

Lord. It is in their wortK I chains . ^ ^ 

familiar, and this Sing lines, phrases, and words 

take on more rLrds are used alone or parallel 

for themselves. TOiether u child’s beginning-reading 

with preprimers, they have a place am g 
materials. 


nateriais. , rlassrcwm. which should 

Of all the records Much will depend on 


Special attention in a 
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mities and interests of the given group. However, since 
portant to help children become familiar with selected words, i 
desirable to choose those records which have a relatively light v oca u 
lary load. It may also help to focus on an activity that leads to a 
series of related citarts in whidr the same vocabulary is lihe ) m 
recur. For example, the children plan a trip to the firehouse. 
teache’" helps them to tvrite their plans. ^Vhen they rcturHr 
record the details oE their trip. A little later they may dictate 
about the firemen, the fire engine, or the firehouse. Tlierc may - 
other reading actirides. The cliildren may draw pictures and a 
captions. They may find pictures of firemen and equipment in one 
of their library books and identify some of tircir new words in t e 
context. They could build a fire engine and rsTite rules for placing 
in it. They might compose a new song. They could invite another 
class to sisil them and use their record to help in telling the stor) 
of their trip. Such a sariety of related experiences usually 
in considerable repetition of words and phrases. Precautions need 
to be taken, howc%-er, not to overwork a single experience for the 
sake of the reading materials that may be forthcoming. 

Special care needs to be taken in writing the experience charts that 
are used for beginning-reading activities. If children are to learn 
to recognize words and phrases independently, they must see them 
often. T^yiically, it will be neither possible nor desirable to reduce 
the total vocabulaty load of an experience record to the sunpH^^ 
found in some preprimers. These records serve a valuable purpose 
in stimulating oral-language development and in providing a means 
through which children can be helped to share what they have 
learned from an excursion or to summarize some other new* expert* 
ence. The vitality of such repons should not be destroyed by at- 
tempting to reduce them to typical preprimer vocabulary* or style- 
However, in the records that seem suitable for beginning-reading 
actirities, it is possible to do some controlling of the number and 
the repetition of new words. When children” suggest ideas tor an 
experience record, they, themselves, often use simple assertive sen- 
ten^ that follow a pattern. Several lines, for example, may begin 
with TTe or We went. Then there wiU be times when the teacher 
may be able to substitute simpler words, or to shorten rambling 
Kntcnces. Most of the sentences in these first materials should be 
l^t to OM or two lines in length. Phiases that the children will 
be expected to read as units should be kept on a sim-le line. Mann* 
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script iwiting or print, rather than cursive tvriting, needs to be used. 
These are technical aspects of the problem oE rvriting for beginners 
that are given special attention in preprimen. Classroom recor* 
that are to be used for beginning-reading experiences need to be 
developed along the same general lines.* 

Preprimers have a special contribution to malte. Morkmg with 
classroom records does not provide experience in handling rading 
matter in book form-paged, printed, and 

although these records may have high interest value, their relatively 
heavy vocabulary load may prolong the period of partial 
upoA the teacher. In most classroonn, part of a child s 
reading experiences U planned around prepnmcrs the first books 
in basalreader series. These 
to hold; the print is 


illustrate each page. These pic- 

tui;n;rdSigned to give 

deed, at times much of the story is “^“f^.prinfer may 

not through tlie accompanying . • ^ 

introduce as few as fourteen or .,,ree 

new words. Typically. “ These little books are 

preprimers of Vocabulary growth comes as the 

meant to be read ta*e p y^ interesting settings, 

same words are met in a var y P ^ equipped with preprimets 
It is not uncommon to find a 6 ,l,c argument given for 
from several basal-reader ,fngle series is that 

itforking exclusively wit t carefully controlled vocabulary 

tills procedure will result in a , ^ j new words. How- 

and in a more carefully important a considera- 

ever, two factors suggest tha d “ ,n a 

tlon as it sounds. In the ^ y,adi„g materials. Their 

classroom where they are using ma 

word-recognition the start. Furthermore, die 

duced by their preprimrni almcnt to „( tasahtoder 

careful study that has S™' in sumdards IVhile 

periencc record w d 
various types of records P 
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ivords in common, and any new prcprimcr to which children might 
turn will use much the same type of controlled introduction 
repetition oE new words. This being the ease, strict adhcrancc 
the preprimers from one basal-reader series docs not seem, in actu 
fact, to be so important in securing a graded introduction to voca u 
lary as it sounds in theory, although it is true tiiat new names or 
characters and pets may be confusing and that the ratio oE new wor s 
to running words may be increased somewhat. Reading preprimcrs 
from several series before beginning a harder book may, at times, 
provide more desirable experience than progressing directly rom 


one book in a series to the next. . . 

If preprimers from several series arc to be used for instructiona 
purposes, they should be introduced before children have progresse 
much beyond fifty pages of a basal primer. After this point, ^ ptc 
primers serve well for independent reading and for rccrcationa 
reading, but they are too easy to present much challenge in a rca 
ing group. 

The fact that children will progress at different rates, and tna 
all may not start beginning-reading activities at the same time aho 
needs to be considered in selecting preprimcrs. Often it is desirable 
not to accentuate differences by using the same books with all groups- 
Altliough children occasionally may be eager to have an opportunity 
to read the books another group has finished, there is also the possi* 
biUty that they will be discouraged to sec others so obviously p’’®' 
grossing faster than they are. It is possible, too, that just enough 
of the story will be overheard to detract from some of its interest 
value. Taking all factors into account, it is often desirable to reserve 
certain materials for children who are progressing slowly. These 
materials can be released for supplementary reading by other chil' 
dren after the group has used them for instructional purposes. 

Every teacher has personalized her methods of teaching reading 
to a certain extent. The choice of materials for groups progressing 
slowly, or for those who are most advanced, may well depend on 
the teacher s own feeling of how she is able to use them most success- 
fully. Other things being equal, children who make slower progre^ 
may benefit from beginning books that introduce a relatively small 
vocabulary and use a maximum amount of repetition.^ They may 


area. »« Arthur 1. Gates. JnUrett and Ability i 
ing. pp. 5-41. New York: The MaonilUn Company. 1931 , 
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also profit from working with books from a series in which there 
are ample, easy, supplementary materials. 

In a very small class, a teacher may even allow each child to begin 
to read with the preprimer that is most interesting to him. Tins 
results in a beginning-reading program that is almost completely 
individualized. Class size makes such individual instruction very 
difficult to achieve in many schools. Even were it possible, it « doubt- 
ful if it is necessary. Unless there is an unusual range of abilities m 
n class, or a combination of very difficult personality problems, Acre 
seems to be no reason svhy children should not have the cvpenence 
of working together in their first reading activities. 

Plans need to be made so that exper.encM with several t)p« o 
matcriaU supplement each other. When children are working both 
with preprimers and with a variety of classroom ma cnals mre 
needs w L taken to be sure that these experiences '"PP'™'" ^ 
otht effectively. Undoubtedly the children will be working with a 
vLhuia. 

ai;t— 

ductar, Hallomt’en, and ;[ ,he children's work 

difficulty. Even so, adjustments may be nee 

with varied materials is to be “ ■ ^e helped to meet 

There are several ways m of sevetal types 

the heavier vocabula^ .^“‘ooccssaX to work for independent 

of reading meet. Beginning readers can 

recognition of every rvoraTIic^ 1^^ helped, 

be encouraged to read as much “ ‘ .^ooos, with words tliat 

as they would be during to be able to read for 

are not, fornhe moment, impo experience records to 

themselves. P‘““''“ "L, „e in preprimers. For example, 

give clues to lSr"'°'^‘’= i“f‘ “ ,|,e neighborhood in a scriM of 

one group recorded a walk =‘™' , ,aw the post ofurr. 

Sodeiy for the Study of Educatio 
1W9. 
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appropriate picture. Since We saw rvas fanriliar it ^ 

indren to read this chart independently. A third adjus 
total vocabulary load can be made by rc-usmg the 

preprimer, or, in some cases, previewing It. Preprimers an 

records do not. then, need to make conflicting demands on 
reader. When they are used skillfully, they supplement and «>n o 
each other ■^vhile the>' help to expand the child s ability to rea 


pendently in a ^vide variety of situations. ^ . 

Special needs o£ indhaduals should he taken into accono 
types of reading materials provided for be^nners may require sp 
adjustment in the case of groups with particular needs. Children 
progress slowly, as mentioned earlier, may benefit from materia 
a light vocabulary load and much repetition. They may also 
from much work, with simple experience records that they, ^ ^ 
selves, have helped to imte. Children whose experience backgroun 
is markedly different from that of the typical middle-class subur a ^ 
diild may need more classroom records developed around situa^i 
with which they are familiar. In some cases, teachers may 
graph or hcaograph Utile stories so that the children may work, 
pTcprimer materials tmtien specially for them. In a rural com 
munity, these stories may be about children in a rural school, ferm 
ing, planting gardens, or raising chickens. If the children are from 
an underprivileged city area, their reading material may touch upoo 


busses, trafiic rules, or boats along the water front. 
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desirable for beginning-reading 

tice, grouping does not often work out this simp y. read- 

groups esublished eventually depends in part on the range ® 
ing ability within the class, in part on how effectively t e c ^ 
can work together, and in part on how skillful the teac ler 
managing group work. While children with different deuces o 
may work together for some types of reading activities, it is 
desirable to group, for instructional purposes, children o app ■ 
mately the same level of ability. The range of ability in a partic 
class may be such that work on three levels suffices, or it may ema 
four or five groups. Then, too, whereas a rather large group o coop- 
erative children may work well together, one or two very domina 
personalities can make it highly desirable to work witli ^ ^ , 
smaller number. First experiences in a reading group will pro a ^ 
be more successful, too, if there is opportunity for considerable in 
dividual help from the teacher, and for active participation. The su 


of the group should be adjusted to achieve this. 

Evidence that a group is too large may be found in persisting tyP^* 
of behavior such as failing to follow directions, paying attention to 
other children rather than to the story, losing the page, or being 
reluctant to participate in discussion. Such behavior may indicate 
that a child has been incorrectly placed and needs simpler activities» 
or it may suggest that he has not yet learned to -ivork -well with others. 
However, if these factors are ruled out, inattention and lack of p^^ 
ticipation may mean that the group is too large to allow fof t 
individualized help the children need. On the teacher’s side, con- 
sistently feeling uncertain as to the progress of specific children, fes*" 
ing under pressure to provide for more help than the reading per‘° 
seems to allow, or concern lest all children did not have adequate 


opportunity to participate may indicate that too many children ate 
in the group. If the numbers are reduced, even by one or two, it tna) 
become much more easy to give each child the attention he nee s- 
Expect changes in group personnel. Even at the beginning-tea 
ing level, personnel in groups will change. Some children who sho"^ 
great promise at first will make regular, but plodding gains. Othet* 
will spurt ahead. Some who did not seem likely candidates for the 
first reading group may progress very rapidly once they have beguu 
group work. Such changes in status are to be expected. 

It is desirable to develop ways of making adjustments in the p^’’' 
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sonnel o£ groups rvitliout ausing children to become unduly con- 
cerned about being accelerated or about being moved to a slower 
group. Calling groups by the names of children who meet in them, 
or dioosing special names for groups is preferable to labelling them 
as fust, second, or Uiird. When children are moved from one group 
to another, the invitation should be casual, with no apparent si«cial 
praise for progress or undue commberation lor being moved back. 
The practice of using a diSerent preprimer for tlie beginning work 
of eacli group has merit when it comes to shifting a child from ^up 
to groii^ If the materials are different, the change n not so obs jsly 
a pmmmion or demotion either in the eyes of the chi d or of h 
parents However, special care may need to be taken to help dm 
?hild who moves from one group to another with ^ 

that is unfamiliar in the materials being used bj th^ “ 
he goes. The beginning-reading and that 

establish the idea that !f 

children may expect, from time to time, to b 

another group. ^ ,,iir.rent reading activides. Changes in 

Usevaned groupmgs ,„iviti=s shift from 

grouping are to be expected, . . ^ records. Since work 

work with preprimers to on-going classroom activides, 

with the latter is often the out 

the reading may need to be done y composin- of die chart. 

group who had the experience leading P 

iTchVoups frequently X different respon- 

ability. When this is the cas . j the most skill ma) 

sibilities in the reading ^^o others or in Iden.i- 

take the leadership m . . „ho are least advanced may 

tying key svords or phmes. w i general discussion of 

use pictures to find given in«. sentences that are re- 

the record, and perhaps P°'" n,ay also be set up for such 

pcated. Groups with l.^ad^ing periods where each 

activities as story ho“» choosfng. Such coopemtivc 
child may work with a book important if uni is 

reading activities involving ™ J contribute to incre.ised rod- 

of work and other class break down children 

ingskill. These mriedgr^pinp^ „c the poores. 

tendencies to classify 
reading group- 
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Scheduling for Beginning Work 

Secure flexibility by using large time-blocks. Flexibility in ® 
time ivithin large time-blocks is characteristic oE scheduling 
modem elementary school. In the primary grades it is 
convenient to think of the day as divided into four main , 

in the morning and two in the afternoon, separated by pen 
active play, for rhythmic activities, or for lunch. Within these tg^ 
blocks are scheduled varied aaivities — carrying out pj^i^ 
nection with one or more units of work; individual activities at 
easel, the table of number games, or the library' comer; w'or on 
specific skills in reading, number, language, or handwriting; carryiOj, 
out classroom responsibilities for dusting, feeding pets, or straighten 
ing the play comer; experiences with music; sharing periods an 
evaluation sessions. The time allotted for such activities 
upon what has to he done. On some days an entire period oia^ 
needed in order to carry out special plans for a single project On 
others, a much smaller amount of time may be scheduled for oo® 
aspea of the same project. The objective of such flexible scheduling 
is to allow for the best possible use of the time and energies of ind^' 
viduals and groups. 
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Time should be allotted to each group in terms ol what needs to 
be accomplished. Although beginners need regular instruction, set- 
ting an arbitrary time limit, such as fitteen or twenty minutes, lor 
each group does not actually guarantee that all groups will receive 
the same amount of help. On days when a new book is being intro- 
duced or a new story begun, more time may be needed if effective 
use is to be made of the interest aroused. On other days a stoiy may 
present no such special problems and a shorter reading period may 
be just as v.aluable. When three or four beginning ^ 

work it is helpful lor the teacher to consider siidi varied needs lor 

perLps'^to occupy a 

Story .ire held for j,, general, however, the 

order to use up their full lime ’ cnfricicnt time that real 

teacher should strive to give each group si, If, cent 

progress can be made. schedule. In their anxiety 

Include varied reading teacliers feel that one 

to give beginners a good start in i J enough. Although 

period of reading ti^tViuTa preprimer lor one 

it is relatively easy to schedule two se«^ 

or two groups, it if her valuable classroom acivitics 

meetings of three or four gr p 

are not to be neglected. experience records ui com* 

The system of using problem of supplying sulTi- 

bination olfers one curtailing other classroom ac- 

cient experience in reading ' . i, scheduled regularly, ri 

tlvitles. Usually work with “ P P I f children do not osc the 
not every day at least often cnojU^ .hey have learnt 

thread of the stories or lorg« ij m.ilerials. At tm 

Then a second ^up will con.inue to work m 

the members ot a particular ,i,„es ihey may jom oito 

a group P-"™’" 

children with a spec 
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work with an experience record or set of ^ “'the 
activities of a unit of work-developing a special 
report with other children, or rereading it in order to drat PP 
priate illustrations. In this way the same time-block is tiscO 
tribute to growth in several areas simultaneously. ^ 

In a typical first grade there are also opportunities for ot ler r 
ing activities related to special projects. There may be a 
check new notices on the bulletin board. If there is a ai y 
bulletin, it may be read as part of a group sharing period. ^ ^ , 
charts will need to be checked and birtlidays for the 
Teachers who capitalize on opportunities such as these can fin ma 
ways of providing for additional reading experiences without cu 


tailing other worth-while activities. , 

Work with preprimers and experience records need not be sc 
uled in exactly the same way every day. There may be times w 
it is important to spend full time on a set of records — to share t le 
with another group, to use them in a program to entertain parents, 
or to make a report to another class. At other times the children nia) 
concentrate on a preprimer, explore supplementary materials, or 
share with other groups some of the stories they have learned to rea^ 
aloud. As children become more skillful readers, there are possi 
bilitics for still greater variations in the types of reading experience 
in which they engage. These are described in detail in Chapter 
Even at the beginning-reading level, the child’s total reading expei' 
ences will be the richer when many types of materials and man) 
different situations are used to teach him to read. 


Use pupil-teacher planning to help secure a smooth-running dap 
The time spent in the early fall helping children learn to plan then 
activities and to work independently bears fruit when it comes 
adding reading groups to other class experiences. If concern for 
^oup activides in reading leads to an overabundance of seat 
in order to keep the remainder of the class quiet and busy, many m 
the potential \’alues of the primary program will be lost. 
teacher planning is an important means of guaranteeing that ch» 
dren’s total experiences will be as rich as possible. 

Planning usually is done at several points in the day. Young chr ' 
dren cannot be expected to remember plans over a long time spa^' 
Normally time will be uken to check the plans for the period aheao* 
After it is clear that groups and individuals have the materials the) 
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need and know exactly what they arc going to do, the children start 
to v'ork. The teacher may spend some time making sure that no 
unforeseen problems have arisen* When all is going smoothly she is 
free to call together the members of a reading group. Usually she 
will check with the children as the reading group disbands to make 
sure they know Avhat they arc going to do next. If tliey are to engage 
in follow-up activities related to their reading, these are explained. 
Often it is desirable to take a few minutes between reading groups 
to sec that all is going smoothly. 

The prohlcm of seairing a relatively quiet classroom while read- 
!ng eroups nre in scion of.cn an be cncted throngh dnec. d.s- 
CMion .ci.l, the cbildrcn. ■'Wl.a. kimU of .hings could we do, und 
wbu. jbcnld we no. .o do?" i, .he question. Venous dnldren may 
stiggest painting, colori.ig. looking at library books, drawn, play n 
wilb .0)5, doing puales. working quietly on .a spectal P™)' 
ing claaroom housekeeping responstbtb.tes. They ^ 
see that hammering, handling heavy P'“>™8 

working on sontething where the help of 

needed frequently are not appropnate for pen . d,;!. 

groups are icheduled. Before the firs, group work s b ^n, the chtl 
ten may even make believe 

practice hiving a quiet period if the chil- 

voices, and getting their oivn equip know that they, 

dren underarand the reason for such will be 

themselves, will enjoy then rea mg wiHinvly into such 

equally thoughtful of them, they wtH enter wtlhn.ty 

'"hL veadlug groups so that oter - no. 

Today most first-grade other spot away from 

small circle in the front of the r another way of helping 

the center of on-going class . freedom while reading 

children carry out other j- „ circle also brings the teacher 

groups are at work. ,Hem m talk in low 

nearer to the children .3“ ‘‘ r„„nrage others in the room 
voices. The low voices, tn ‘";;ro°erhearing and being dts- 
to speak softly, and prevent Reading activities a« ‘'"■ 

traeted by the discussion of t n experiences which 

, ponant, but they are on y Adjustments which seem to e 

M valuable for a first-grade eltdd. A J 
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necessan- in order to foster the rvork of the reading 

examined carefully in the light of their effect upon other [« 

of growth. 


DEVELOPING FIRST EXPERIENCES IN A READING GROUP 

The work of a beginning-reading group is typically quite ^ 
in nature. The most important experiences center around re = 
and discussing the prepritner story or tlic experience recor . 
ever, these need to be supplemented by a s'arlety of rerea . 
review activities if children arc to grow in independent recc^i 
of sentences, phrases, and words. All tliese experiences nee ^ 
planned so that interest in reading is kept high and children 
the satisfaction of making progress. 


tnirodudng and Reeding fhe Sfory 
Develop interest in the first reading activities. As children 
for their first day in the reading group, a major consideration is^ 
arouse their interest in the story and to give them the 
of feeling that they can identify some of the material and read 

- * ' usuah; 


story for themselves. If a prepriraer is to be read, activaties 


center fint in getting acquainted with the book. Children are gi' 
ume to examine its cover. They arc told its title. They look at 
pictures and talk about the kinds of stories it is likely to coniaiii* 
They discover that a boy and girl, a father and mother, perhaps 
baby, and a dog or a cat are going to be in the stories. When rca * 
ness books from the same series ha%'e been used, they may recall 
vious discussions about the same characters. If some members of 
group still have difficult)' in handling books, time is taken to he P 
them learn how to hold their books comfortably and hoiv to turn ^ 
pages. Once general interest in the book has been aroused an 
curiosity regarding its pictures has been satisfied, the children arc 
ready to begin their first story. 

When an experience record is used as the basis for the first reading- 
group activities, the situation will have less novelty, as the childr^*' 
will have participated in other discussions involving experience r^ 
ords. Arousing interest, in this case, may be largely a matter of 
ing them recall again the circumstances that prorided the bac 
pound for the record. They may discuss what they thought was roos^ 
interesting about their experience, and they can talk a bit aboni 
hov.' the)' ssTotc it— which ideas thc>' put first, which ideas they 
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next, how their story ended. This discussion then leads into reading 
and talking about the contents of the cliart. Depending on the nature 
of the chart, the teacher may take it up a few lines at a time, or she 
may read it through entirely for the children and then direct discus- 
sion to separate lines. Sometimes the first experience of tiying to read 
a chart independently develops directly out of the activities of nnit- 

ing it. "Who can remember hot* we rvtote our first line? . res, 

that’s what we said, and here it is on our chart." "Wliat did we say 
next?" "Where avouW it be on the chart? 

Give ‘die help tliat is needed to make tat reading 
successful. When cliildten first try to read, the teacher taUs 
responsibility for telling them many of the exact ™ 

wiriiave not seen their new preprimer before “ 

be able to figure out that the boys name is Tom, , ^ :,h the 
is fletlV’ aXough were there to be children in the class wuh the 

ra^'lfames, the^eachcr would ce-i-'^p.ta^ upon u 

The first reading of the “Jo"' p7„„„s and 

children think about its meam „ ^ 

context as an aid in tecognitmg exact T,' » 

pictures. They are helped to ra.se Vwords.'^ 

material, .and then the teacher le p pictures, without 

■ In the preprimer under "S “'.o L .wo sisters as 

any accompanying “"‘f '’J ' u',e^,heel of iL wagon coming off. 
he rides his wagon, and tlien begins. "Tom’s name is 

aVith tlie following 'ntoure Can you find it in your book? 

written right here under his pictu . "Do you 

Put your finger under it. ivheel? Let’s turn the page 

think Tom is going to be able to fu' *? ' .f''' -xhe story tells 
and see." .... "He is riding «■ «" > “ . w,,„ ,rould like lo 

what Betty is saying to him. She s y stay on? 

read it?" .... "Look at the next p^c^? _ ,,,:ny 

"Who do you think is helping ^ 

he will make the wheel Stay on. 


"Do you think 
•ver have a ’ 

on’" . • • • V 

comeoffawagonycuwe«riding?Howdid,™^>-s 


ou were riai'*6' * . . ... 

"Ledsturnlhepagelsta^i^ueljo^^^^^^ 

name is m the story un 

rune ..wn Ks: -41 

^.1 -»■- - 

It e™ not loiiot. tte 


It docs not loilow S..W - -- 
e^pccl a Ctcaiite teacher to do 
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itV' . . . **The story tells what the garage man said to Tom. He 
said. ^Ride, Tom. Ride, Tom, ride: *' “Who would .. 

.... "Who can find where it says 'Ride, Tom/ Read it t 
.... “Who can find where it says ^Ride, Tom, ride. 7 • * • • 
“Anthony, will you read it?*’ .... “Who thinks he cou^ 
our whole story?’’ .... “Who else w'ould like to try it. ^ • 
“Whose picture is at the start of our next story? Her 
here under her picture and it’s just like the name of some o y 
our room. "Who can read it?" ^ 

If an experience record is being read, the children svill ha\e so ^ 
familiarity with the contents but there are likely to be man) 
words for them to remember. This may mean tliat the first rea i n 
is largely a repetition of sentences read by the teacher. 
remember hoiv rve rsTOte our first line?' 


“\Vho ^v-ill 


“Yes. we said 

went to the park’ and here it is. Who would like to read it? 

“■\\Tiat did we say next? The picture will tell you.” .... 
point to *TVe saw flsguirre/’?’’ .... “What did we sec next? * • • ' 
“That’s right, it rvas a man with a boat, and you remember we sai 
'We saw a man rowing a boat: ” “Here it is, right here. Josie, 
you read it?" .... “And what did our last line say?" • • ; 
was fun, rrasn't it? And we said, 'We had fun.' \\Tio will read it? _ 
After this first reading the children may go back to find speaa 
lines. They may match a line on a flash card with the same 
the chart and then read it. They may try to put their hands aroun 
the words that say. We saw. Several children may try to read the 
entire chart, with help from the teacher as needed. 

In such beginning activiues, much of the first independent rea 
ing may be almost an echo of what the teacher has just said. T ^ 
first line says, 'We went to the park.' Who can read it?" “He is ridm? 
again, isn’t he, and Betty is saying ‘Ride, ride.' Jean, suppose > 0 ^ 
read iu In the process the children have been interested in 
story, and have felt that they had a real part in reading it- The) 
have also looked actively at words, sentences, and phrases that the) 
will meet again. 


Develop habits of thoughtful reading from the beginnin?' 
Throughout all beginning activities a thoughtful approach to rea 
mg needs to be the major aim even though the materials are veri 
simple, and often very repetitive. Children concentrate on under' 
standing the story. They read to find out, for sure, svhat is happ^' 
ing in die piaure. They find the line that answers a question. Th^ 
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find the name of the boy in the story. They use the picture to help 
tell them what the story is about. They may be inaccurate occasion- 
ally in their recognition of sentences or phrases, but this is not, at 
first, a matter of as much concern as is that of helping them get the 
meaning. The teacher can mate corrections in such a way that the 
child U helped to feel that he has done tlie most important part of 
the reading job while his attention is called to the exact words, 
‘'That’s tight, he is riding, and what the story says is 'Ride, Tom. 
"It was Maryville Park, hut we didn’t svrite its name. Remember, 
we only said ’IPe went to the porV Such correctmns help with 
accurate recognition, but they do not put undue emphasis on isolated 

words • 

Give children more responsibiUty for reading as they acquire a 
word-recognition vocabulary. After the first initoduction of a pr^ 
primer story or the initial reading of an experumce 
Livities a7e usually planned to allow for 
a whole and of separate lines, and for reviewmg « 
phrases in various other ways. Through “’’X" 

very mpidly "“^“^rdelelop considerable still 

have been repeated | „ independent reading. 

they are able to reragnite. able to read 

to assume in reading new m - 
several lines with veiy h«le help. Wha do >o 
say? Read all three lines at the nicture.” "Now, do we have 

right?” "Let’s read the sto^ un P ,-ead it all 

everything in our ” j, something new on our bulletin 

for us so that we can tell? .^p.. 

hoard this morning. • ^ discussion. Part of the 

Introduce new words ‘■“"“S'* , materials independ- 

skill of helping „mrds are introduced. Deginning- 

ently lies in the way Jhieh will be read a little later 

reading materials differ ^ ^ introduced at one time is very 

in that the number of particularly well designed m 

small, and the picture and 5°"“; r., oase, it often enriches 

give clues for word recognition. Sina „ew 

The meaning both of the word and of d it 

word in the story introduce it ahead of time, 

mther than to use some other device 
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from the beginning, to 

try to figure out the story for themselves. The use of 


This procedure also encourages children, 


turcs to give help with new words has already been 
text, also, can be used very early. For example, a few' pages ^ 
the preprimer that has just been used for illustration,® there 
the sentence, “See Flip and Susan” And is a new word, but , 

and Susan are familiar. Witli this context, the children arc not t 
to have much trouble in deciding svhat and must be. _ 

All new words do not has'e to he introduced in context. Som^^t 
the disaission preceding the reading of the story w'ill prosi e 
appropriate opportunity for the introduction of a new wor 
phrase, and the teaclier may write it on the chalkboard. Oct^'ona 
a word first used in an experience record will reappear in a P ^ 
primer or vice versa and the children can be reminded of the set o 
in which it appeared before. 

The procedure of encouraging children to use context and picture 
dues to help in the identification of new words is not confined 
the beginning-reading level alone. Later in the first grade, wn 
three or four nctv words may be introduced on a single page, the 
will often need to be more definite plans to work with the new wor 
ahead of the reading if the story b to be understood. However, w'heu 
ever picture and context clues seem to provide sufficient help* ^ 
child should be encouraged to try to use them. As he becomes rnurc 
skilled, the child will des'elop another important aid to w'ord 
nition in his growing ability to use word-analysis clues. As rap* 1 


-- a youngster develops new techniques, he should be encourag 
to test them out. The process starts at the beginning-reading , 

Children should not be expected to remember every new* 
after tlie first time it is met. The new vocabulary’ will need to ^ 
repeated in many settings before they are sure of it. Often a 
will be recognized on one page and not on another. It may ^ 
identified at the beginning of a line, but mbsed as part of the phras- 
in the middle. Sometimes it svill be picked out accurately iu 
sentence and mbsed when the sentence structure b changed slighu)* 
All this b part of becoming able to read. Teachers should expect the 
process to be uneven and should provide for ample repetition 
meaningful settings. 

iOdiUe Ouslcy and Dawd H. Ruwll. op. rii., py>. Ifr-H. 
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Uling Conaete Aidt wWA Beginntrs 

Use oral reading as an aid In understanding. The beginner needs 
all tlic coliaelc help he can get as he takes his first steps toward 
independent reading. Crutches are a handicap if a child relies upon 
them besond the point where he needs them, but as he starts to 
read certain types of concrete help an prove useful. Oral reading 


is one of these. , i t 

Uading aloutl ha. many values. The resulu of one 
periment* tlemom.nt.cd that children an learn to read sv.th com- 
pehension without readiug aloutl. and suggested that 
mssible adantages it. the reduction of tendency “ 
lading silently. However, question, an be 

the disadantaga of this procedure do not ““‘“f “ 

advantages. Up to the time svhen they begin to read, cliildren have 
, ? t _ii.. In the beginning, the reinforcement o 

been tisiiig words onll). In he 

hearing tlicir own voices $.1) the children, who have had 

seems to help in getting meaning. ^ 

stories read to them for to 

loud may be convincing cuden to read 

. read. Most )Oung«crs enjoy i ic • p j. ^ tcadicrs provide 
.0 ollieni. ror reasons sue . however, .hat chil. 

for considerable oral work. T iis ^ 

dren need to t.ake turns in his special part. Even in 

need to sit and wait win , roviding oppottunities for 

the beginning there arc many wa) I p, 

cliildren to rad .aloud in more m ' = ^ as [he story 

A certain amouttr of IpU m read silently 

is first read and d.sa.ssed.Clitldrcn of wltat they arc 

first so that they "“V-’;'*;^;i,"„;ptunity to read for .hem- 
reading. Tlieu, when all base a ^ I,„e or 

selves, they ni.ay ,l,ink he is saying? Let's read the 

several lines aloud. “Wlja. <!» .... -Will you read 

story and sec." .... f children may find several mes, 

it for us?" As stories grow lon„ ^ ;^o These may be told in 

. each of which contributes to tl. d [unities for the ora! 

the childrens words, or rad aloud, ot 
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reading o£ short passages may be provided as cliildren 
story, read phrase or sentence cards, or find phr^M o 
answer specific questions. Many ol llie review activities sugg 
tlie following section assume that children will answer alou . 

An entire stoiy' or chart would probably not be rea a 
sequence until after the children have had an opportunity to 
it. Then one child might be asked to read the complete 
children might take turns reading one or two lines at a time. ^ 
reading of the entire story comes as a culmination rather t a 
an introduction, the children will have had enough preparauon^^^ 
be able to read well, and the listening audience will be able to enj 
it. ^ 

Even with beginners, it is not necessary' to plan to read es’cr^ s i) 

aloud. The teacher often can secure ample evidence of understan > o 

and of accurate word recognition through discussion and res^'' 
activities. Oral reading can then be used to share the story' with ot 
groups, or to give the members of one group the fun of 
aloud for their own entertainment. It is also possible to take w 
studied stories home to read to parents. Oral reading can be a , 
ble aid to beginners, but the way in which it is used should be van 
to meet the needs of the particular situation. 

Oral reading occasionally serves another purpose for begionets* 
Some children murmur to themselves, even when they are readinp 
silently. These youngsters seem to need a little of the reinforcement 
of their own voices to help them in understanding what they ^ea 
Vocalization becomes a handicap when children reach the 
where their eyes can cover the material more rapidly than tbcit 
voices. However, in the beginning a certain amount of this semi*®^ 
reading may be helpful. As they become better readers, most 
cease to use vocalization of their own accord. These who do not ca“ 
be helped to see that the best readers do not need to say the wor® 
out loud, and given a little extra encouragement to try to read w'it 
out moving their lips. 


Provide markers if they seem to be needed. Following a story fr”® 
line to line without losing one’s place is not always easy for beginn^' 
kVhen reading materials are only one or two lines long and *»'• 
lines arc well spaced, markers do not have much value unless cb'*' 
dren are very immature. With slightly longer passages, they may hf 
c p u , sually a strip of colored paper about an inch to an ^ 
and a half in width and about as long as the width of the paS® ^ 
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used. This the children slide dosm from line to line as they read. 

All beginners svill not need markers. Some will acquire tlie knack 
of reading from line to line without any difficulty. Others will start 
the same line twice, lose their places, or be unable to follosr when 
others read aloud. Here the marker is of help. Holding books and 
handling markers at the same time often proves difficult. Sometimes 
it helps to allow those using markers to sit at a table where tlicy can 
have support for their books, or to drop tlieir books to their laps 
so that tlicy have their hands free. This problem needs to be so ved 
in a way that assures good posture and good ’'S';'. utLe 
marker should be a temporary device. As soon as 
more skilled, it is possible to encoumge them to “ > 

pages without markers. Gradually they duord them for all madmg 

off with his hands. A pointer s i left-to-riglit orientation, 

child or teacher reads may lielp Ji,|.„ssed in the following sec- 
Word, phrase, f"'* All cliildren will not learn 

tion, may aid in ,,ord5. For some the experi- 

ivith equal ease merely b) I o general configuia- 

■ ence of drawing a line around ” may benefit 

tion may be helpful. As citildmn ^ 

from the kinestlictic ,„e number of senses that can 

ingtul activities. In general, the pra successful learning on 

be^ppealed to, the ^“''V'-'^^'l’u'fgcoup. No metli^ should 
the part of tbe mciubcrs ^ gjds or uk 

become routine. All ,l,u opportunity presents itself 

then, to the same reCng to a special con- 

for a child to read successfully 
Crete aid, he is encouraged to do so. 

Pror.Ving Reri"' AcfWK« ^ peeprimer 

Plan tor purposeful ^ usually end with the f.«t 

story or an general gist of the sm^t'- 

reading. After the jlcJss they are helped to become 

take time to discuM »t. 
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more familiar with sentence, phrase, and word units. The skill ivhk 
which these review acthltics are planned docs much to detennin 
how effectively children learn to get meaning from what they rea 
As the first reading of the story typically proceeds, tliere are op 
portunities for a certain amount of rereading. The children rea a 
two- or three-line stor)’ or a fetv lines of an experience record si ^ )' 
in order to answer a question. Then, as tliey discuss what they ' 
found out, someone may read tlie exact line that gives the 
Two or three other children may read the same line. Tliere may 
disagreement as to what the right answer is, and someone may r 
the entire stor)- to make sure. As stories become longer tliere 
more varied opportunities for discussion and rereading. The cn 
dren may discuss how the characters felt and find the line or 
phrase that proves their point. They may pick out the most 
ing part of a story, the funniest part, or the most exciting part. W 
an experience chart they may read the lines they helped to ivTitCr 
reread to see if everything has been included, or pick, out the 
for which illustrations would be appropriate. All such types of 
cussion proride opportunities to help children gain acquaintance 
with phrases or words while they concentrate on the meaning n 
the story. 

Provide opportunities to test out growing skill in recogmzmS 
words, phrases, and sentences. Beginners delight in tiying to identi y 
words and phrases, merely to prove to themselves and to others tbs 
tliey have learned to read. Some very profitable review expericotrs 
can be provided by aslung children to locate specific parts of ^ 
story or chart. Such questions can be phrased so that they have to 
think about what they are reading. The teacher may ask the chil- 
dren to find lines that answer specific questions. "Where is the pod 
that tells us where we went?” “Who can find the line that tells cchf' 
we didr A little later the questions may refer to phrases or to wo 
kVTio can find the two words that tell the name of the park?" 
your fingers around just the one word that tells what mother dia- 
Ifs up here on the hoard, too. kNTio can point to it?” "We talked 
about the pony three times in our story. Can anyone find the wor 
pony in all three placesr" After the correct word, sentence, or pht^ 
has been loated, several children may read it orally. It it is hcide 
ronfused with a similar phrase there may be some discussion o” 
how to tell the two apart. Sometimes new- words or phrases may ^ 
WTittcn on the chalkboard and the children asked to find the oo' 
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read by ibc icacbcr, to pick out one tliey know and ask another 
child to read it, or to select one they know, read, and erase it. 

At the beginning it may be helpful to provide a certain number 
of activities where children actually match words, phrases, and sen- 
tences. This can be of particular value to the child who is still having 
trouble noting major differences in configurations. The children may 
look nt the ciiild'i name on the first page of their story, and then 
see if they can find tire same svord on the second page and put their 
fingers around it. The teacher may hold up word cards and have 
cliildren point to the same rrord in their books, on the h-tard 

or in an ^pcrience record. The teacher may read the “ 

a chart and tlien ask tlie cliildren ro find another hi. 
the same way. She may write a line from “ 

and then ask the children ro find the sarne ^ 

an espericnce chart is being read, a dnpheam ' 
and thett cut apart to form cards '"8 ^ J ^ ^ ^ under 

or of rvords. Children can take »e *e word or 

the matdiing rvord or phrase on places they can 

phrase recurs on the chart, tliey can see i studied 

Ld it. A preprimer story can be reprodu«d m cha^^^^^^^^^ 

in the saL way. ,U1 and. f”' “ rain^^^^ 

ensrion svhich adds meaning to the task of learning 

or phrases acairatcly. , cards can be 

Qird-holdets in winch word, p . sold corn- 

placed arc a help in rev.crv ,„y jesised length, 

mcrcially, but they also ran ^ pclteis 

Heavy wrapping paper may leaving about three inches be- 

about one and one half foldcd°lt can be taped or seivn 

tween each pocket. After th^ P deep enough to hold 

in place. The result is a Such holders have a 

the cards that make up a rebuilt, one line 

wirlety of uses for review lines, phrases, and words, 

at a time. AS diildrcn begin “ I^S^and ask otiier driven 
Urey may build their own s“"«r ‘ ^ ^ phrase desig- 

to read them. They may be ^ked Jj d y „sy 

nated by the teadier, and “ ‘ ,,p „ishes to read and lift oat 

find the phrase or the sentence 

the card as he reads it. , review activities cen 

Ca“e needs to be raken “ ^^^ ^s are meant to be covered 

around a single story. PreprrnrerrawKr 
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rather quickly. The child is not expected to become absolutely cer^ 


tain of a word or phrase after he meets it in one stor)'. It wi 
repeated in many different settings and in several easy books, an 
children need the satisfaction of going on to a new stor)’. ^ 
eral, quantities of interesting materials, presenting many o t ^ 
same words and phrases in different settings, are preferable to in 
tensive study of one experience record or of one preprimer storj. 
Periodically, the teacher may check certain children individua y 
to be sure that vocabulary is being mastered. 

Use individual work-type activities to help to provide resie^'^* 
From time to time it may be t'aluable to give additional readme, 
experience through work-type activities. With beginners, these ac 
tivities need not be very extensive. If many opportunities to rea 
are being provided during the day it is not necessary to end eveiy 
group session with hectographed, mimeographed, or workbook exer 
cises. Particularly questionable is the policy of providing quiet 
type activities for all children as a way of keeping them occupi 
while the reading groups are meeting. However, there will be 
when children need additional contacts with new words, or when it 
is desirable to have one group work independently while others rea ^ 
with the teacher. As children become more skilled, a greater 
of independent activities are possible. Examples of these are included 
in the chapters that follow. 

Work-type activities should be planned so that children are chal 
lenged to read thoughtfully in order to carry out whatever task has 
been set for them. Activities involving pictures can prove interest 
ing to beginners. Children can be given pages on ■which r\'ords or 
sentences similar to those in the materials that they have been rea 
ing are hectographed and instructed to illustrate them. They may 
choose the part of the story tliey like best and draw a pirture about 
It. It is also possible to hectograph a series of pictures illustratiug 
various parts of the story and to ask the children to choose the phms^ 
or silence that matches the picture. Sometimes teachers mim^®' 
graph an experience chart which the children have read or r^-ri^ 
a shon sto^ using the svords of the preprimer. These can be stapled 
into hide indmdual booklets which children may illustrate. 

MuUiple<hoice and true-fake question forms can be adapted 
use with beginners. Some of these may be based on the materials that 
have just been read. 
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Where did we go? 

to the park. 

to the Zoo. 

to town. 

What color was the wagon? red blue green 

Did father laugh? Yes No 
Did mother laugh? Yes No 

Often it is desirable to give children the experience of reading the 
“ds in a different setting befora they ^ 

finns Tf this seems important, a short paragraph using the same 
vocabu ara L be “vritte" and tolloived by questions simdar to those 
limfbavriust been i>-trated^o ^ 

nse tvith groups ean be made S Jng ifas it 

themselves will enjoy helping to P P ^ 

is pasted dmvn. With these TchildL can con- 

developed from words they have jy-e the lines in the chart 

struct little stories for ^me'votds, and think 

story, put together phrases t ^ A 

of other ways of use these word and 

little later as the children begin . , j Increased 

phrase cards to help tliem ” of review activities. 

skill in writing eventually pro« jisjjles, or poems; illustrate 

The chUdren may write *on st 
them; read them to other 

take them home to read to t ■'I'' are replete with in- 
The workbooks accompanying materials, hte 

teresting work-type activities ^ jj.,jated in terms of the particii- 

other work-type materials ne . a workbook routinely, page 

lar group. Taking all al needs at any reading level, 

by page, is not likely to have small numbers of 

Zr tMs reason, teachera otan Pjefc ,„i,hies as they 

several interesung workbooks, and 

seem appropriate. _ more valuable if tlie teacher m t 

All individual activities ar ^ j enough along 

todhcuss them. Beginners. mistakes. WorkW 

able to identity the r “^aing group. Papers merely cor 

activities need to be ^ a back do not sen e die purp 

retted by the teacher and Itanae 
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Provide easy supplementary reading. Suppicmentar)' reading W 
periences provide another source of rcvietvs for beginners. They ne 
materials on the library table that they can read independent!). 
primers are a valuable resource for this purpose. Some of these 
supplementary books that repeat the vocabulary of the preprimers 
ing used in reading groups. Others may belong to basal series not c 
ing used for group activities. Often it is desirable to release for sup 
plementary reading a book which has been completed by a reaa^ o 
group. It is also possible to tear apart several preprimers and to bin 

the stories separately. These can be added to the library table as soon 

- 1 


the stories separately, i nese can be added to tne iiorary utu**- 

y has been finished by the reading group. Supplementary 
j . ♦ .. — /•«. Ifafe'^' 


as the story l.u^ AAiiioAAA.A^ iWAAVAing ^awa.,/. 

preprimers need not all be placed on the library table at once, n * 
are added at a time, these simple, carefully written materials can pro- 
vide worth-while independent reading experiences long after children 
have progressed to primers and first readers. 

Teachers can also find many ways of re*using new vocabulary in 
the materials they -write for children. Some of these may be hecto- 
graphed versions of experience records or of children’s stori^ 
Single-word books may also be made by folding a piece of color 
paper, printing the word on the outside, and pasting the appropriate 
picture inside so that the child may check his reading. In addition tn 
the teacher-made materials added to the library table, there are 
experience records, signs, captions to pictures, and notices with whi 
first-grade classrooms abound. 

Continually, in a room which is plentifully supplied with reading 
materials, children face fresh proofs that it is important to learn W 
read. Interesting messages await them. Information which they nee^ 
is at hand. Records of their most exciting experiences are available 
or them to reread for their orm pleasure or to share ivith then 
friends. Be^nning readers surt their activities in an atraosph^^ 
which IS a rich source of stimulating opportunities to learn to read- 

SOWf 70 THINIt ABOUT IN APPRAISING 

SSGINNING-READING ACTIVITIES 

activilie, gradual enough to assur= 
sucasslul beginning-reading experiences? 

Arc reading activities planned so that other asnecis o£ the priina^ 
mS?” “ “ake their full contribution fo children’s develop- 

^e radi^ "‘"S. right from the start? 

rials make a contribudonr"“' “ ^assroom 
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Are beginning-reading activities adjusted to a range of ability le\'els? 
Are methods of grouping and scheduling flexible enough to allow for 
effective meeting of die needs of the group? 

Do review activities contribute to habits of thoughtful reading while 
they foster accurate recognition of words and phrases? _ 

Are cliildren provided with easy, interesting supplementary materials 
from the start? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

ssssssiSeE: 

American Book Company. 1916. thaoters 6-11 Second Edition 

Dolcb. Edward W. Teaching + J 5 I 

Champaign. Illinoi.; dupm 2 

Cans. Roma, Guiding Chtldrtns Handling I S g ^ ^ ^ 

Not York; Tcachcta Collage. Mumbia Umae 5 y. ^ Period," Read 

Hildredi, Gennide H. "Reading Yearbook ol the Na 

ton: Houghton Mifflm JhI xiS,' Laming to Read Through £x 

'7eS;‘'“plOT WJ New Yotk. Appleton-Ceniury-Crote. 19«. Pp 

Boston: Houghton Mitnin &mpa^^Wl p Cincinnati: Qn 

Wot PriutaT Atanu.l, cb>p;» ”• 
cinnati Public School!. IDj’- Pp- 



PART III 

DEVELOPING INDEPENDENT 
READERS IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 



CHAPTER VI 

PLANNING THE READING PROGRAM 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


THE CHILDREN AT WORK IN LATE THIRD GRADE 

The children of <he preceding ‘'j'" ^ s^r^ve b«'i“;«he: 
third grade. About schools. Several new 

for three years. A few p clTsta.us of their 

pupils h.ave joined tile group. IMiat is me y 
reading ability and iiow have they grown? 

The range in abniliS n« children still 

stratJ^S^sdnateriah';! easy sorond-grade 


gsters reid fSnrd.. and i^-”' 

These three re^larly, a^d „ teeonung sUHM in using |he 


1 jicsc uiiKc . :< -lUo beconune 5iti*uu4 ... — o 

to secure information. Tins S*’® tjiese extremes range the 

dictionary for heip with spring and by dth nme a 

other raSnher, of class I. ^ .-..hanade hoohs. 


‘her.'Xhe-elass. It is |,a« 1"“^, LnrraV^de hooK 
iittie over a quarter of the chtldre" cat^^hano J ^ 

Most of the rest are still i” v- to handle easy 


Most ot nte resi ai. - , ““'„m be able to handle ^y 

grade materials but many “! eit teacher gives '“"'“'“‘ S 

bools wTitlen lor '““■’‘I’ .f ,o be pmvided with second- and tod 
in die early fall. Some will "''d t<> P 

grade materials lor altoS”""*'' “ iLt be expected, and the four-year 
unusual. The progress is poorest readers is typicM. 

range in ability between di' “ P ,,ho f ' 7,' 

Jrowih has "»■, >f " to begin to read tn * 
readers were not all tn the fust P ,„„,d a hale ^ ^ 

One child belonged to d-u' ^art of the year svith the m 
soon caught up. and spent a good P 
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vanccd readers. The third did not show ““istanding pr^rcssm reading 
for the entire first year. He did the work expected of 
sought little additional reading experience. ^Iuch of nis ire ^ ^ 

spent with the various media for self-expression, particular ) jr— pj 

and clay table. In the second grade he discovered that ^ 

many exciting areas of exploration, and soon became one o 
avid readers. ^ _ 

The five most retarded children also have had varied reading ca 
Tsvo learned to read very slowly and were given greatly simphn P 
grains from the beginning. Jane, the third child, was kept home y 
curring colds for most of her first year. In spite of much individua 
she has not yet made up for the poor start, although from mon ^ 
month her progress is more rapid. John comes from a home w 
sister two years older reads very well. During his three years in 
parents have had many conferences whli his teachers regarding 
progress. They are beginning to understand why John feels no cha c o 
to learn to read as well as his sister. The fifth child. Bill, transfeire 
the school at the beginning of the third grade. His family had 
residence several times during his first two years in school. 
in all, had been involved in teaching him how to read. He is jusi ^ 
beginning to feel at home with boola. These changes in status ^ 
predictions of the prereading period arc also what might be expw 
Many factors influence progress in learning to read. , j 

Many tj'pes of materials are read. The variety of ways in which r 
ing is now used impresses the visitor. Charts are still in evidence, D 
they serve more often as records of class plans needed by all for ^ 
reference. One contains the list of characters for a play and a brie 
scripiion of important points about each character. Another gi'’^ 
general plans for a mural. A third lists the responsibilities of 
planning an open house to entertain parents. A fourth, near a table co 
taining boxes of plants, seems to be a running record of an expen®^ 
with soils. 

The library table now contains a wide selection of books. A number 
are marked svith the call number of the city library. Others belong * 
me classroom collection. A fesv science and mechanics books have b^ 
brought to school by the boys. Recreational reading, science ' 

sevwl types of social-studies materials, a book on how to care for ' 
another on how to build birdhouses testify to the variety of 
The number of pamphlet materials has also increased. A small mbi 
contams sevCTal travel folders, some seed catalogs, a series of buUeU^ 
on foods, and two or three articles on jet-propelled planes. Nearby m ® 
^nge-cratc file, there are folders containing ^ther pamphlets and a 

ot p,ctura that help to provide infomtation in areas where easy 
reading tnateriaU are diBicult to locate. 

1 ,,^; ' “Hdopedia and several dictionaries, most o£ them P'^ 

moie^n^o ™ ^ farther over. Textbooks ^ 

mote prominent than they were in the first grade. The children receni’y 
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have begun to use a simple language text. They have several boots that 
provide experience with number combinations. Half a dozen copies of 
the easiest books in a popular science series can be seen. Two or three 
copies of each of several different books on aspects of community life are 
also in evidence. Basal-reading scries show signs of constant use; about 
ten copies of each of several sets have been provided. Some are at hrst- 
and second-grade level and some go as high as fifth grade. 

The evidence from the materials in die classroom is that children are 
reading for many purposes and that diey arc capable of getting mucli 
Eolation without tl^ teacher's direct guidance. The 
lies confirm tliis. Several can be seen checking various parts of the das 
nhnl M^ny lun. to textboolt to other telerence n.aten»k to loot 
So inromalion. Two or three refer to t. Iht of hard word, to dteefc thetr 
selling a. they write an invitation to their parent, for then "P™ 

A nunther have recreational readmg at then 

on an as.ignment an.ing out of P J 

Reading g;roups undertake * 7"***^. . - . fill jn the picture 

groups at work on advaifccd diildren have been 

of the growth in reading ability. ^ _oup. The teacher cus- 

meeting together as a ^ j materials. They 

tomarify stJy. near there *■«''" lo Their quertiom' 

can Hill profit from to identifying new word., 

and iliey particularly need help length, and 

Even . 0 , they now ^ ™nde^ndence in woAing out simple 

are hcginning to show considerah first-grade books and 

■words. Their recreational ^ minimum of help, 

they lead these easier (nr ,he diildien who are the better 

Grouping is distinctly more flexiWe to projects ate under 

readers. On the day of this tniagi > reading a series of animal 

,«sy. The children in one ready th share their reajng 

stories in a basal reader and are B « E J program. Two 

with the rest of the class, ft ss “„Tpat.s of a story aloud, and 

youngsters fn this group are P'»""^S , ^firarse. Four others are to 

Lve asked for some group “'““™ J^d paragraplu are read aloud, 
present a stoiy in pantomime while .fie oral reading ap- 

Thcy need to have thetr f “p, be able to follow the gist of 
praiid to make sure shat “>= The other children in die group 

fhe story. These arc the P"''’™' aLng as aities. The teaAer makes 
have studied the “ 1 ”^ and then leaves the duklren to 

sure that this group ”"5 ',, to^rtwilh the children who make 

help each other while she moves on to 

up the second group. ptoup liave not worked wit i ' . 

The diildren in 'ke sccontlFoP^^.^ major responsib^ 

reading scries for several dayw plants m the „ions 

lor finding more about ho" help of the ““heC’ 1 h, j„ 
Their firs? step was to h • “ t , dfy to look through the boo 

they Avanted to answer. A 
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the dassroom to locate information, malting as much use of ”i 

contents and indexes as they could. They next read independently unu 
they began to exhaust their resources. Today in the reading 
are pooling their information. Each child has come with Pi 

notes on what he has found. The boolcs that w'cre used are ^ . 
nearby for ready reference. Over the past day or so the teacher has^ 
little to help these children other than to check on progress and 
dividuals. Now she works with them for the full group meeting, ca 
them together about ten minutes after the others have begun wor 
that she can be free from interruptions. 

Later in the morning another group activity related to reading ap 
pears. This time it involves ever^'one in the class. The purpose is 
learn to spell some of the more difficult words the children have ^ ^ 
needing frequently in their writing. As the children discuss the pro 
ciation of the words and identify unusual letter combinations, they ^ 
upon all they have learned about word analysis through their tea in®- 
Even the poorest readers know the most common phonetic elemen , 
but combinations such as ought, tion, ine, ight are still diffii^’^ 
many in the class and words of more than two syllables require co 
siderablc thought. 


Reading is not an isolated activity in this classroom. Every 
tion in which children need to read contributes to their reading 
program. Already many of the children arc beginning to read wide J* 
Special help is planned to provide for continuity of growth in rea 
ing skill, but increasingly the demands of daily classroom activities 
arc the determinen of what that help is to be. 

'Hiis chapter gives an overview of the svay in which the reading 
activities of the primary grades develop once children have taken 
their first steps with preprimer materials. First, aims to guide die 
choice of reading experiences of primary children are suggested m 
detail. Second, the types of reading activities appropriate for primarj' 
children and the changes in their interrelationships as children gjo'*' 
m reading skill arc sketched in broad outline. Third, implicadons 
for problems of classroom organization— grouping and scheduling'" 
arc summarized. Classroom procedures suggested in tliis ovcrsde«' 
.arc discussed m detail in Chapters VII, VIII, and IX. 


NBV A/MS AS PRIHAHY CHILDRBN GROW 
IN ABILITY TO READ INDEPENDENTLY 

children just dneribed have grown from almoi 
complete dejtendence upon the teacher to a marked degree of ic 
tleitendence in reading for a variety of piirporct. in iXting 
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information they need, in working with many types of materials, 
and in identifying unfamiliar words. The objectives of the primary 
grades cannot be listed easily grade by grade. Children will develop 
at different rates and meet new problems at different times. Each 
teacher has to make the final decisions as to when her children should 
be encouraged to tackle more difficult reading tasks and what help 
they need to meet their present reading problems. However, in the 
light of the ways in which reading is used in the first three grades, 
certain general objectives can be suggested. 

Reading begins to serve a greater variety of purposes. One major 
objective of the primary grades is to help children extend the wa)-s m 
wik they use their reading ability. Even at tlte ^ 

youngsters are encouraged to look to experience records pict nte 

books for help on a variety of problems. As they gam m reading 
skill they need to expand the purposes for which they read. Among 
tlil wider reading purposes that should develop are the following. 

First: Recreational ‘ Ull they "shouU te 

number of satisfactions. As f bolh fictional and 

The third-^dcr enjop reading for its own sake, and has wide 

reading interests. . . . widely for information. 

Second.- Children *ould begin to timd ^ote ^ i„„ease in 

Emm hmt grade *rongh thud tee Simple lexl- 

the amount and variety of . , . laneuace, and arithmetic should 

books in social studies, science, read simple books on 

begin to be used. ChUdren sho^d acquainted with 

various informational By the third grade, children 

children's magazines and y ^ problem, 

should be able to use increased use of the signs and 

Third: Primary children classroom atlivilte. They 

bulletins Witten in daily Ltices on the bulletin 

should become more effertivem us g group responsi- 

°®rm;,r,li: Will, wider -ading sbonlteme in.emed f 'Site 
whatTs read. Reading tastes should bep" « ^^.,1 j^.ding 


•hat is read. Reading tasies s. 

to read for varied purposes, in^ proo.™.. - --w - _ 

on the appropriateness o "'?”‘Sn™rding the accuracy i2 

is read in terms of firstliana 


-inative one. to apprane 
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Reading techniques begin to be adapted to varied purposes. One 
does not read a story for his own enjoyment in the same way t a 
reads the directions for playing a new game. Although c u r 
the intermediate and high school grades face more exacting em 
for flexible reading skills, it is at the primary level that they i 
begin to adjust their methods of reading to the ends for w ic i 
read. Among the areas in rvhich increased skill should deve op 3 
the following; 


First: Children should be able to read several pages 


without help in 


order to get the general gist of the passage. As they begin to enjoy recrea 


tional reading they should be able to read stories and even 

without much help. As they approach third grade they should 


small boolo 


longer books for recreational reading. They should also be able to s 


simple informational materials to get the gist of the contents or to 


locate information bearing on a special topic. At the end of third ^ ® 
the ability to read independently for the gist of simple material shou 


be firmly establbhed. ^ j 

Second; Primary children should show gradual gains in ability to re® 
carefully in order to follow directions or to note precise details. As t j 


progress toward third grade, they should be able to read carefully t 
answer a series of simple questions raised in connection with a pro® ® , 
m a content field. The various classroom lists and charts should be . 


with more accuracy. Details upon which the plot of a story hinges 
be caught. Although note-taking will be very limited in the 
grades, some children may begin to jot down important pieces ot 


should 


formation for committee reports. 

Third: There should be a gradual increase in reading speed conuoen 
surate with children’s growing grasp of word, phrase, and sentence un»^ 
The problem of helping children learn to adjust their reading speed 
varied purposes belongs largely in the intermediate grades when 
anal)'sis techniques and comprehension skills are better developed. ^ 


eicr, independent reading experiences with svell-graded materials at 
primary level should result in a gradual increase in ability to t 


smoothly in phrase units. Such beginning-reading techniques as po' 
using markers, and vocalizing should gradually disappear. 

tourth: Oral-reading skills should improve. As they read longer P 

aees almul. nrirmrw .-KIl.l .1 tj . MI I-Mding 


sagw aloud, primary children should develop increased skill in reading 
with expression. With longer .--.i this vm 


. , • ••'•■‘gcr passages and more varied material this ' 

phrasing and punctuation marks, and I 


a little of the mood of the 


.t 1 ; P^srage. Techniques such as how Vx. - 

booh so tliat the voice is not muBled should be learned. Above all, 
children should develop the attitude that others need to understand y“ 
when you^rcad aloud, and should learn to enjoy the experience of 
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Fifth: There needs to be some progress in varying reading technique 
in terms of purposes. This problem will be even more important at the 
intermediate level. Primary materiaU are usually written in a simple 
narrative style that does not call tor much variauon in method. However, 
byX time dtildren reach third grade, they should be able to »"s= wl.'n 
it^ is appropriate to read rapidly, and when care has “ f ' 
details They should he able to glance tlirough materials quicUy to 
forote Jo^adon and then to read carefully to dig ne^i 

They should experience the fun of reading reaeational materials 
reasonably Tapid pace. 

First steps are taken toward independent loeauon of materials 
A child is not truly an independent reader until he 
own resource materials. Readers in the ^ 

school, and college perfect the techniques ^ 

them to secure *= her. Among 

Jhfr^TcliniquL'wifh which children should become ac 
quainted are the following: 

First: There should *’= JX’'Sron shoS^^ ‘K S'"' 

ence books commonly used ^ jjjgy may have experience 

eral contents of the LibraJ7 jiliionarv By the third grade many w>l 
with a small class-made picture Many ihirdgmders 

know how to use a standard pwrore n^^ ,;,^,doprfia. Insofar as 
should have had at 'L die classroom, they should know 

standard textbooks are being used in m 

how to svork with thein. ^ purposes ol the major reler- 

Secomi,- Primary lildren leam .lie purpose ol page 

ence aids in simple books, Veiy cm y ,,,5 dlle ol a smry- Bclore 

numbers. Beginners also soon learn d y ^ o: 

contents without difficulty, wa J ^ 

lion and semiuviiy to t may begin by noting -ojfct. or 

on hand. In the needed for a ? ^Crd. 

a basal reader gives ^pm' P'""” 

by spotting a series oi new ana 
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Reading techniques begin to 1>e adapted to varied purposes. On^ 
does not read a story for his own enjoyment in tiic same 
reads the directions for playing a new game. Although c n tc 
the intermediate and high school grades face more exacting 
for flexible reading skills, it is at the primary level Uiat the^' > 
begin to adjust their methods of reading to the ends for s^hi t 
read- Among the areas in which increased skill should de\e op 3 
tlm following: 


First: Children should be able to read several pages without P 
order to get the general gist of the passage. As the)’ begin to 
tional reading they should be able to read stories and csen ^ 

rdthout much help. As they approach third grade they should sc 
longer books for recreational reading. They should also be able to s 
simple informational materials to get the gist of the contents or 
locate information bearing on a special topic. At the end of 
the ability to read independently for the gist of simple material shou 
be firmly established. » 

Second: Primary children should show gradual gains in ability to rW 
carefully in order to follow directions or to note precise details. As i ^ 
progress toward third grade, they should be able to read 
answer a series of simple questions raised in connection w’ith a prO“ . 
in a content field. The various classroom lists and charts should 
with more accuracy. Details upon which the plot of a sior)’ hinges shoui 
be caught. Although note-taking win be vcr>’ limited in tlie 
grades, some children may begin to jot down important pieces o 
formation for committee reports. 

Third: There should be a gradual increase in reading speed coni®^^ 
surate with children's growing grasp of word, phrase, and 
Tlie problem of helping children learn to adjust their reading speed 
varied purposes belongs largely in the intermediate grades when woro 
analysis techniques and comprehension skills are better developed. W 
ever, independent reading experiences with well-graded materials at 
pnma^* les'el should result in a gradual increase in ability to t 
smoothly in phrase units. Such beginning-reading techniques as poind s' 
using markCTs, and vocali 2 ing should gradually disappear, 

ourth: Oral-reading skills should improve. As thev' read longer 
sagM aloud, pnmary children should develop increased skill in readiC|, 
with expression. With longer passages and more varied material this 
and punctuation marks, and 


a little of the mood of the 


. , 7 — passage. Techniques such as how . — ^ 

so that the voice is not tnuDlcd should be learned. Above all, 
^IdtOT should develop the aiUtude that others need to understand )“ 


when you read aloud, and should learn 
mg to others. 


to enjoy the experience 


ot read- 
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Fifth - There needs to be some progress in varying reading techniques 
in terms oi purposes. This problem tvm be even more important at the 
intermediate level. Primary materials are usuaUy v.-ritten m a simple 
narrative style that does not call for much variation m melhod. However 
by the time Children reach third grade, they should be able 
it is appropriate to read rapidly, and when care has to be f ™ 
details They should be able to glance tlirough materials q"":'-'/ “ 
tote n orSation and then to read carelully to Set .be Hch d^need 
They should experience the tun o£ reading recreanonal materials at a 
reasonably rapid pace. 

Tirst steps are taken toward independent lotntion of 
A child is not truly an independent reader 

ftoaWclilfldrrrearlhW^^^ 

which children should become ac 

quainted are the following: 

First: There should be J^^'aUdren'stoSd tow the gen- 

ence books commonly used „ j jn^y have experience 

etal contents of the bbra^ “i”?- .^e third guide many will 
Willi a small class-made ^‘“"“^aicionaiy. Many ihird-giaders 

know how to use a standard P enqclopedia. Inmtar as 

should have had at dassroom, they should tow 

standard textbooks are being used in u. 

how to work wilh diem. purposes of die major ret^ 

Second: Primary ‘^“5, children leam the purpose of pag 

ence aids in simple books. Very y . . ^ify the tide of a story. Before 
numbers. Beginners find out what a book is about or 

long they use tb', “h'' *ouM be aMe « 
ron'S.s%:X»-y. Ma^Twll. also have some ski.i in^^^ ^ ^ 

‘"rwrd- Even though techniques Si'b forH^ibc into™a- 

rb"efgives f— h'SVr”. ptoie. on the bulletin board 
by spotting a senes of nes. 
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Units oE wotIl in the third grade typically should demand reading from 

several sources. . , .t „ ,M,nnl or 

Fourth: Primary children should be acquainted with the i 
local library. Although they are not likely to use the card t^d^ ° n can 
materials for themselves, they need to know what help a 
give, and they should be disposed to turn to the library for le p 
special problems. 

The technical aspects of simple materials arc handled without 
trouble. There is a great difference between the simple page o a 
preprimer and the story in a typical tliird-grade reader. There is a 
a diiferencc between the narrative style of a first reader and the text 
book in arithmetic or spelling that a third-grader may read. PritwO 
children must learn how to work with these increasingly compie* 
materials. If their reading matter is properly graded, the children 
may not actually realize that they arc facing technical problems o 
increased difficulty. The teacher, however, needs to be alert 
fact that new problems are being introduced and to the possibility 
that reading difficulties may arise. 


First: Primary children must become accustomed to increasingly com- 
plex sentence and paragraph structure. Paragraphs change from 
wntenccs to groups of sentences. Where first sentences are short, mosc 
in more difficult materials are two or three lines in length. Instead o 
being confined to a single line, a phrase may extend to the line 
to the top^ of the next page, or ev'cn to the lop of a page which has to 
turned. Pictures no longer carry the gist of the story from page to p2g^ 
Stories gradually increase in length. 

Second; From first through third grade there will be an increasing 
number of demands to adjust to the format oE different materials. 
rw^ng series usually present groups of stories. In recreational reading, 
children may follov/ a single story through several chapters. Textbooks 
are likely to use still a different organization, -with varied combination 
ol explanation, practice materiah, and questions for discussion. 'Work- 
type materials will vary in the use of directions and in the style of 
uce exercises. Pnmary children need to be able to work with these dU' 
fering types oE materials. 

»bou!d use effectively the simple 
material. ThrougLut the 
frequent of these. In some books authentic 
w i E diagram, may be 
Ollii "cords and some of the first tottbe^; 

full comnti-r't ' o sample exercise will be provided. 

o theTn^,S;7d°' interpreting visnal aidt^will be fa^ 

to the intermediate and higher grades, hut primary children should de- 
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vclop an interest in these materials and a disposition to make use o£ 
them. 

Skill in svorking svilh unfamiliar svords begins to develop. An 
important aim at the beginning-reading level is to provide for enough 
contacts with selected words to help cl.ildren become able to recog- 
nize them wherever they are met. These words are ‘VPiaHy 
the child's stock of word meanings. As he grows m ™*ng skill, *e 
primary child should amass an increasing nnmber of ^ “ 

recoiniire at sight. Dut he will not truly be independent n his read 
hrTntil ho cfn work out the pronunciation of a word for hnmdh 
Skill in word analysis should he well on its «y ^ 

has achieved third grade -ch 

meanings should also increase. Spccilicany. growu 
as the following should be expected: 

Firs,: The more widely children read the pea.« wm^be number 
of words with unfaniiliar “'”"''?’.'L’^2,ujlied to terms they already 
an Increased number of ,his new vocabulary should 

know. By third grade a certain aTO 

come from iJio various come • ;,pponuiiiues for discussion 

hand oxperiences, the visual aids, ami mo oppu 
to make these new terms rcau partly as 

Second: Children need « % ^,555 tor Uie development of 

an aid to wide reading and t» y a inieimediale grades, 

worihanalysis skills. In thir ^ and learned on a word.recogn . 

certain words will It' j'"" ‘"n worf auateis develops, these words are 
liou basis. As increased ''“ah uuLaHy diffieuU phoueue elc 

likely .0 be place names, words 

mems, or lechnica terms. (i„i >h'a"S''.*‘"lf!he 

Third: There will be a E'’''"' demenu recognized by ihe 
in the number of be inaeased interest m wori 

•lildrcn. Significanl in ‘bn pt<>f'=? dbcover new sounds and 


nse’foeSm'pmnounce unfamiliar has been mWJ- 

creased niwibility in -de-b'y'^ „t Initial leliets; child 

analysis may be such as s. ed, and mg. « 

word to familiar ones, 
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meets words o£ increasing complexity, he must be able “ 
proach. In some cases, he may use word-parts that are thcmse 
small words, in others, syllables. Sometimes he will need to pronouns 
letter separately, sometimes to see it as part of a two- and mrce 
combination- Most third-graders should have reached the place 
they will try a second or third breakdouTi of a word if the iirst a 

does not work, ^ .« 1 ao in- 

Fifth: Throughout the primary grades, children should 
creased skill in using context clues to aid in word analysis. As i 
grow more skilled, use of the context should Ijccome one 
of a tentative analysis. Most children will not be completely in 
ent in word-analysis techniques when they reacli the intermediate gr^ 
but all should have varied ways of helping themselves. 

These aims had their roots in the prereading program. “With %'3ri^ 
emphases the)* also guide the program for intermediate-grade chi 
dren. Some primaiy children will not have achieved these goals )' 
the end of the third grade and some will have reached the status o 
typical fifth- or sixth-graders. Each teacher has to be able to take the 
child where she finds him and to provide the experiences that 
the appropriate next steps for him. 

PROViDIHG READING EXPERIENCES 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF PRIMARY CHILDREN 

-All the reading done by a child properly can be considered pari 
of his reading program. For the purposes of discussion, the reading 
aaivities of the primary grades can be thought of as having three 
asp«ts. First, there is direa reading instruction. This includes those 
aaivities tlirough which children, individually or in groups» are 
pven help specifically planned to improve reading skills. Second, 
there are informational-reading aaivities in which reading is ^ 
to solve a problem, or to advance, in some other -way, the on-going 
plans of a group, or of an individual. Recreational reading may he 
ronsidered the third aspea of the child's total reading actiriri^' 
Children need the experience of reading simple, enio)able materials 

JUS or e of reading and for the personal satisfactions that tin* 

expcncncc offers. Taken together, these three types of actiriu'es 
^ flexible and varied scries of reading experiences, 
be ^**^*^^ aspects of the reading program cannot always 

ed m practice. The children mTy find in a story being 
ncedeH tn ^ peering for reading instruction the information 
solve a problem arising in a social-studies unit. Time maf 
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be taken during a planning session in a science acuvity to develop 
the reading skills required to locate needed information. A young 
ornithologist may find bird books a more challenging source of 
recreational reading than fairy stories. In their eagerness to share 
their recreational reading with others in the class, a group may spend 
several days practicing oral reading. It does not matter how a partic- 
ular reading experience is classified as long as all the child s reading 
activities arc developed in harmony for his maximum progress. 

As children grow from the beginner’s almost 
on the teacher to the relative independence of the th'^d-grader ther 
should be a distinct change in the relationships among the rarioiis 
aspects of the total reading program. In the beginning, ^rect insmc 
tion nrovided individually or in small groups, needs to be planned 

ri^rratLalargeshaLof the burden ofintm^^^^^^^^^^ 

and more complicated sentences and ej 

first grade, however, reading ^SidroflnrcLal 

perienccs wtll often be the cente independently, 

groups. As children develop increa reading should 

informationabreading activities reading etperiences. Per- 

begin to provide problems children face during 

haps still more ■"'P"^"'’ j^^Lr reading groups. How do 

these activities should be rehec primary program? 

these interrelated activities develop m the typica p 

ProrMing NcfM DHerf 

Regular group sessions P™”‘''_j'°"hW pade who^^need the most 

riet-" 


are likely to in greatest need of sequential 

groups. Tiiese are tlie chd „ith regard to difficulty 

experiences with materials Daraeraph structure. Typically 

of vocabulary and of sentence an P ^gJJ rue- 

books from basal-reader senes P' ^ ai„ays necessary, 

tional material lor these P"''!®' , ,, , ,i,c stories in one text from 
and sometimes not desirable, » “"'“ppirmentary books of the 

beginning to end. Other ^ records and easy recreational boo ' 

same dilficulty level, “P'" ' ripute to the desired continuity of 

can all be used so that they contnbute 

experiences. . «*ladvely constant personnel in ate 

^e number of groups with raU y I„ first 

first, second, and third grades rnh I 
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Se numbCT o^E groups at the beginning-reading P™°? “ 

operate-^ire of class, range in reading ability, speed rnth 
sUlU are being learned, ability of children to rvork ^ 

presence or absence of personality problems, and the skill o£ the 

'“'^n^'to'increased ability of second- and third-gradem to read 
independently is capitalized upon fully, the activities of them r<^d- 
in-r groups trill include a greater number of experiences t«th m 
terials other than basal-reader series. The personnel of the 
too, trill become more flexible in terms of the special projects at hand. 

In the third grade described at the beginning of this chapter, for 
example, only one group— the most retarded— was engaged in se- 
quential study of basal readers. Of the other groups, one was workmg 
out a program based on a special set of animal stories and the second 
was collecting information needed for science activities. These were 
groups that also worked together for activities with basal readers. At 
anotlier time the grouping might be in terms of interest and the total 
number of groups be different- 

The scheduling of regular group activities in the later prirmry 
grades will follow much the same general pattern as that described 
in Chapter V for beginning-reading acUvriies. Normally, a block of 
lime in the day’s program is set aside for tvork on skills. If several 
groups are meeting regularly for instruction, the teacher may sched- 
ule reading for t^vo or more time-blocks and intersperse other types 
of activities. After two groups have met, for example, time may be 
taken for children who have been working independently to ask for 
needed help, or for musical activities, games, or a lunch period- 
Thcn, after children are again at w’ork, other reading groups may 
mcet- 

As children de%elop greater ability to read independently, there 
should be more occasions when the)’ read alone for a day or so. In 
this way, se\cral groups may be actively at work without taking up 
an undue proportion of the teacher’s total day. Then, as children 
venture into more extensive informational-reading activities, there 
should also be occasions when the teacher sets aside the work with 
a basal reader planned for an instructional group in order to help 
with the reading problems related to on-going classroom projects. 
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Tjpically, the number ot such flexible adjustments will increase as 
children gam in reading skill. 

ftfore skilled readers undertake unit activities in reading groups. 
If primary children are to learn to evaluate, to read critically, and to 
decide when information is important, their reading experiences 
need to include these activities. As their reading skill increases, the 
members of reading groups should be helped to plan experiences that 
have many of the characteristics of a typical unit of work. 

The heart of any unit activity is its problem-solving approach to 
learning. With the teacher's help, the children clarify a problem of 
concern to tJjem. They lay plans for collecting needed information, 
tor carrying out the desired activities, for preparing the exhibits, or 
for taking the other steps that seem necessary for the successful solu- 
tion of the problem. Next they decide how to go to work, allot 
responsibilities, and proceed to carry out their plans. Eventually they 
bring together all they have done and decide how close they have 
come to solving their problem successfully. Depending on the prob- 
lem. they may test out their solution in a new situation. This is the 
approach used in a primary classroom tvhen children decide they 
need some new furniture for the library corner. They talk through 
what their problem involves. They suggest how they might go about 
making the furniture. They lay specific plans and delegate respon- 
sibilities. For the next several days they go ahead with their work, 
changing plans as new needs arise. When the furniture is completed 
they es'aluate the total job. Is the furniture comfortable? Is it what 
^v^5 needed? Is anything missing? How could the work have been 
improved? Has anything been learned which would help in furnisli- 
ing tlie play corner? 

The activities of a reading group take on the characteristics of a 
unit when the children share in posing the problems around which 
their reading is to center, and then read to solve these problems. At 
first, only one story may be used. The children may leaf through the 
story, noting its pictures. They may list some of the things they hope 
to find out. All may then read silently to find as many answers as 
possible. Discussion next may center around pooling the information 
that came out of the reading. The discussion has unity for the chil- 
dren because their questions helped to guide it. 

A little later, a series of related stones rather than a single story 
may be the center of a unit. The ebUdren may discuss the topic about 
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which the stories center. They may recall other stories on the same 
general theme. They may leaf through the section in the trat, dis- 
cussing the pictures and identifying the stories u’hich most interest 
them. The reading then may take several forms. All cliildren may 
read every story and share their opinions in discussion. Each clnl 
may volunteer to read a special story and report to the group. Like 
the third-graders described earlier, pairs of children may work on 
selected stories and plan for oral reading or dramatization to share 
their reading. Such activities as these may call for a day or more of 
independent reading before group sharing is begun. 

Stories in basal readers arc only one source of reading units. Chil- 
dren may develop their own series of experience records around a 
special dass project. Plans for recreational reading may lead to a 
fitful unit- Collecting information for other class problems may 
result in units based on nature or social-science books. 

Neiv groupings are not necessarily required tvhen reading activities 
take on the characteristics of units of work. At times the same cliil- 
dren will simply cake on more responsibility for planning their iv'ork. 
There will be other times when children reading at different levels 
may work together to carry out unit activities centering around 
spedal interests. Such aaivities usually call for independent reading 
of stories on different levels selected with the special abilities of 
individuals in mind. It is also possible to plan so that se\’eral groups 
read about a single topic. Since many basal readers include sets of 
stories about such topics as animal life, child life in America, fantasy, 
and humor, it is relatively easy to provide materials on the levels 
desired. Such units make it possible to have certain all-class activities 
in the reading program even though children differ in ability. 

Special adjustments in scheduling are not usually needed to allow 
for reading units, since they arc merely a more complex group 
actiWty. Ho^veve^, the day-by-day reading experiences of the group 
may take on a new pattern. An entire first day may be spent in plan- 
ning. A second day, and perhaps a third may then be given to reading 
to solve the problems raised in the planning session. ‘While this in- 
dependent reading proceeds, the teacher may be relatively free to 
^Nork w'ith other groups. At the next group session, time may be 
spent sharing the results of the independent reading. At this point 
the teacher’ s full attention will come back to the group, Reading 
units contribute to increased skill in independent reading. Next in 
importance to thb contribution might well be listed that'of freeing 
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the teacher to ii-ork for more extended periods with groups or in- 
dmdmk. secure in Ae knowledge that others in the class are engaged 
in wortn-ivliile reading activities. 

Incased independence calts for spedal group activities. Tliere 
will be occasions ylien it is important to supplement or to replace 
the regular activities of instniciional groups u'ith special sessions for 
p-oup or individual guidance. These sessions help to provide the 
flexibility needed in the total reading program as children venture 
farther afield in their reading and encounter a greater number of 
special problems. 


Some of the problems calling for special help are met during 
informational- or recreational-reading activities. It may be imporunt 
to locate information about airplanes, but nobody may be very 
effective in using tables of contents. ^Vriting reports on a study of 
community helpers may pose a special vocabulary problem. It would 
be fun to tell others about good library books, but how do you give 
the gist of a story without spoiling the ending? When our mothers 
visit us we should like to read them the records of our study of signs 
of spring, but that will take good readers. Such special reading prob- 
lems will occur from the beginning, but they increase in number and 
complexity as children develop increased reading skill. 

Special problems abo arise beouse reading skill does not develop 
evenly in all children. At first all are likely to require help with many 
of the same words, and difficulties in reading are likely to center 
around similar problems. This soon changes. Among diildren read- 
ing the same five-page story with reasonable comprehension there 
rvill be rvide differences in the svords they do not know. There mil 
also be differences in children's independent approaches to these 
unfamiliar words. Some sdll use the picture as a major due. Others 
will rely largely upon tlie context. Several may be able to use pho- 
netic elements. One type of help in tvord recognition no longer 
serves. Similarly, there may be some children who sense the general 
gist of the story but do not read carefully enough to anstver detailed 
questions. Others may find it easy to answer single questions but may 
need help to pull together two or three ideas into a comprehensive 
answer. Growth will not be regular, even though children may have 
tvorked together consistently in the same reading group. 

Several types of adjustments can be made to meet special needs. 
Sometimes the activities of a regular reading group are planned to 
provide the help. Time may be taken to see how one would use a 
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which the stories center. They may recall other stories on the same 
general theme. They may leaf through the section in the ti»t, dis- 
cussing the pictures and identifying the stories which most interest 
them. The reading then may take several forms. All children may 
read every story and share their opinions in discussion. Eacli chil 
may volunteer to read a special story and report to the group. Like 
the third-graders described earlier, pairs of children may work on 
selected stories and plan for oral reading or dramatization to share 
their reading. Such activities as these may call for a day or more of 
independent reading before group sharing is begun. 

Stories in basal readers are only one source of reading units. Chil- 
dren may develop their own series of experience records around a 
special dass project. Plans for recreational reading may lead to a 
fruitful unit. Collecting information for other class problems may 
result in units based on nature or social-science books. 

New groupings are not necessarily required when reading activities 
take on the characteristics of units of work. At times the same chil- 
dren will simply take on more responsibility for planning their work, 
TTiere trill be other times when children reading at different levels 
may work together to carry out unit activities centering around 
spedal interests. Such activities usually call for independent reading 
of stories on different levels selected with the special abilities of 
individuals in mind. It is also possible to plan so that several groups 
read about a single topic. Since many basal readers include sets of 
stories about such topics as animal life, child life in America, fantasy, 
and humor, it is relatively easy to provide materials on the levels 
desired. Such units make it possible to have certain all-class acth’ities 
in the reading program even though children differ in ability. 

Special adjustments in scheduling are not usually needed to allow 
for reading units, since they are merely a more complex, group 
activity. However, the day-by-day reading experiences of the group 
may take on a new’ pattern. An entire first day may be spent in plan- 
ning. A second day, and perhaps a third may then be given to reading 
to solve the problems raised in the planning session. While this in- 
dependOTt reading proceeds, the teacher may be relatively free to 
work wiA other groups. At the next group session, time may be 
spent sharing the results of the independent reading. At this point 
the teachers full attention will come back to the group. Reading 
units contribute to increased skill in independent reading. Next in 
importance to this contribution might well be listed that of freeing 
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the teacher to work for more extended periods with groups or in- 
dividuals, secure in the knowWge that others m the class are engaged 
in wortlwvhile reading activities. ^ ^ Th<.T/* 

Increased independence calls for speetal group 
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table oE contents to locate information, to leant tlic terms needed 
in order to read a series of experience records, or to tvork on skill in 
reading for exact information. Sometimes special ivork-typc materials 
will be used for such activities. At other times stress may be placed 
on the needed skill through the materials currently being read. 
Stories may be read with a special eye to details; more time may be 
given to the table of contents when the next neiv* book is introduced; 
special oral-reading experiences may be planned. 

New problems are not all bandied ivitliin existing groups. Re- 
grouping in terms of special needs is possible. Other group activities 
in reading do not necessarily have to continue ivhilc sudi special 
groups are at ivork. The projects in which tlicy are engaged may pro- 
vide ample reading experience for the next few days. It is also pos- 
sible for supplementary groups to meet parallel to existing groups. 
Children with oral-reading responsibilities for a program to entertain 
parents may meet for nvo or three days as a special practice group at 
some time odier than regular group meetings. The entire class may 
have difficulty deciding how to look througli several books to locate 
special information and all may work on the problem togctlier. Ernie, 
who has been ill, may need extra help to catch up. The teacher may 
plan a combination of work-type activities and easy reading for him 
and spend ten minutes a day for two or three tveeks working with 
him alone. 

How’ special groups are scheduled depends on how they are related 
to other classroom activities. If they have replaced existing reading 
groups, the time normally set aside in the schedule for reading 
activities can be used for them. If they are running concurrently with 
other reading groups, extra time will need to be found. Often there 
is room for such activities in a time-block set aside for independent 
w’ork on skills. "When the special reading problem is directly con- 
nected with an on-going unit, time for help may be found during the 
period set aside for work on the unit. Often, too, the teacher can 
give a few minutes’ help to a special group or to an individual child 
while reading groups are working independently. These adjustments 
will be made differently from class to class, and from day to day 
within a single class. 

Special reading activities do not complicate the total day unduly. 
In the first place, not many such groups are likely to be at work at 
any one time. ^Vhen such groups are set up, they often replace exist- 
ing groups, so that the total number of different reading activities is 
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not always greaUy increased. Then, nnny such special peup activities 
are directly connected with on-going class plans. We need to get 
ready for our program. . . ." "We can’t go any farther wnh our 

questions unul we can find. . . "These are good storms, when tan 

we ." Once children themselves see the need for the special ac 
tivity they often carry on with a minimum of help froin 
Ernil works at his exercises alone. A svord-analysis group learns how to 
play cermin games^and “«ern 

rea'l::; activities that 

best justification of the themselves who bear wit- 

such varied activities comes ^ problem at a time when 

ness that a little help focusse i provided when the need 

it is crucial is however, of see- 

is not as urgent. T'’.t . ' „ot lead to haphaard expcncnces and 

'7sms learned because su.cient time is not 

devoted to them. 
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same degree of reading skill. Sometimes, i£ the reading task is mcult 
or the range o£ books for independent reading is limited, 
may .vork in the same groups in which they might normally meet fo 
reading instruction. Occasionally the children who are the poorest 
readers may work together as a group, while those with ^eater 
dependent reading skill work in groups of their own choosing. 

A number of ways in which time can be found for informational- 
reading experiences have already been suggested. In the discussion 
of special-group sessions in the preceding section, it was suggested 
that the time usually set aside for group reading acuvities may be 
used to give help to children facing a special problem related to 
informational reading. It was also suggested in the preceding section 
that time to work on reading problems can be provided dunng t le 
period set aside for unit activities. Part of a period may be used to 
compose an experience record, or to practice reading a series o 
records aloud in preparation for sharing them with another class. 
Sometimes the full period set aside for the unit will be used for 
independent reading. On occasion, the teacher may work on reading 
problems with one group while others go about activities calling 
for construction or for drawing pictures. The toul reading program 
is an integrated program. Help can come at many points and in rela- 
tion to many types of projects. 

Classroom actirities provide opportunities to practice nerv skills. 
In a typical primary classroom, children engage in many incidental 
reading activities in the course of a day. They read group plans for 
the day, check on responsibilities listed on a helpers’ chart, look for 
new items on the bulletin board, read the bill for cookies from the 
local grocery store. Every reading skill is represented — following 
directions, noting details, locating information, evaluating, skim- 
ming to get the general gist of a passage, outlining, summarizing, 
reading aloud. 

It is not easy to point to a specific place in the schedule when in- 
cidental reading activities go on. In a classroom where reading serv’es 
many purposes, one or two children are reading at almost any time 
of the day. However, certain aspects of the total program lend them- 
selves to specific types of experiences. Planning sessions or sharing 
periods, for example, offer opportunities for reading special an- 
nounccmcnis, for writing and reading the class news of the day, for 
checking daily plans, or for reading letters addressed to the group. 
Special planning sessions conneaed with developing a unit of work 
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an for checking records and tor reading specific plans. Doing the 
housAeepmg chores may call for follmving special direcliom for 
cleaning paintbrushes or feeding goldfish. Free work periods may 
provide opportunities to read the directions for number games, the 
rules for sharing the clay table, or the plans for taking are of Uie 
books on the Jibrary table. In second and third grades, an increasing 
number of actiWties in other skill areas, such as spelling or number, 
may call for reading of textbooks or of directions for u’orfc-type 
activities. Every part of the day makes its contribution. 

Grouping is as flevible for incidental reading activities as is sched- 
uling. Everyone may check on daily plans. The individuals who use 
the librar}’ table, the number games, or the clay table are the ones 
Avho read the rules. Everyone keeps up ivith the bulletin board. The 
functional reading matter around the classroom serves its purpose 
best ■when there are many reasons for reading and fessr restrictions 
on w’ben, or ivith whom, it is done. 


ViJns Ricnaiional Reading io Best Advatiiage 
Recreational reading expands reading horizons for all children. 
Primar)’ children need time to read for recreation. Of all aspects of 
the primary reading program, recreational reading is the most higlily 
individualized. It should be an activity in which each child follows 
his otm interests and tastes. Nevertheless, cerwin group experiences 
can be profitable. Children can be given time to recommend good 
books to others during sharing periods. Oral-reading sessions, when 
a child reads a good story to a small audience, are greatly enjoyed. 
Unit activities developed around recreational books can help to 
widen reading interests and tastes. For the most part, the children 
^vho participate in such group acu'vities are tlmse with common 
interests. Each cltild reads his own book, and there is no particular 
need for him to be grouped with others who are reading materials 
of the same difficulty level. 

Time for recreational reading needs to be definitely scheduled. 
Jklany teachers encourage children to spend time at the library table 
whenever they have a few free minutes, but this procedure alone docs 
not provide for the child who works slosvly and who seldom has free 
time, nor does it always ailoiv enough time for better readers. 
times one or two lecreattonahreading periods are definitely scheduled 
during the week. Time to get acquainted with new boo^ ma, be 
provided after a library visit, or a sharing period to tell other, about 
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good books planned before the boots are returned to the librar>-. Unit 
activities centering around recreational reading can be planned for 
the time usually allotted to group reading experiences. Story hours 
can be scheduled when children read to each other, or when the 
teacher reads to the entire group. Such activities are important to 
include in the weekly schedule it children are to be encouraged to 
read tvidely for their otvn purposes. 

Recreational-reading activities provide opportunities to help chil- 
dren to develop increased reading skill. Even though the materials 
children read for recreation are simply written, recreational-reading 
activities provide opportunities to help children develop increased 
reading shill. First-graders, especially, will need help with unfamiliar 
words. Even third-graders will encounter occasional words they do 
not know. Activities connected with sharing books with others may 
raise new problems. Children may also need help in locating the 
books the)’ desire and in choosing books appropriate for their owm 
r«idmgle\'el. Many will need to be introduced to new* types of books. 
Then, too, the experience of reding widely, in and of itself, helps 
to develop increased skill. 

Possible ways of scheduling rime for recreauonal reading hav'C 
already been indicated. During these recreational-reading periods 
the teacher is free to work with individuals — helping wnth a word 
here, asking for a comment on a book, pointing out other books that 
might prove interesting. Special help in preparation for book reports 
or for oral-reading periods may be schooled on the same basis as 
other spedal-practice sessions. 

Recreational books, then, take their place along with informational 
materials and basal readers as bases for reading instruction and im- 
portant sources of practice. There are fesv clear-cut distinctions 
among the several aspects of the primary reading program. The 
activities making up the total program are as rich, as varied, and as 
meaningful as possible- Help is given whenever a problem arises, 
and is planned whenever possible in relation to specific needs. Every 
nc\\ gain in reading skill is capitalized upon by providing neiv chal- 
lenges to read and more freedom to use the increased skill. 

CLASSROOM ORGAHIZATJON 

FOR THE READING ACT/K/T/ES OF THE PRIMARY GRADES 

TIic mcUiods of Rouping and scheduling described in the preced- 
ing sccuon are flexible in order to allow for many types of reading 
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^\'penences. How is it possible to achieve this flexibility and not to 
have such a confusion of activities tliat diUdicn actually learn vers- 
little? Specific examples have already been given. This section sum* 
manres the general principles that underlay these illustrations. 

Aefilerhg Bffecfhe Schedaling 

^ Large time-blodcs allow for varied actiritres. Tlie use of large 
time-blocks in scheduling primary activities has already been de- 
scribed in Chapter V for the beginning-reading level. In later first, 
second, and third grades the pattern is much the same. Periods of as 
much as an hour, or even longer, are set aside for a series of related 
activities. These long periods make it possible to have a planning 
session with the entire class, to make sure that each child has some- 
tJjing rvorth-while to do and kno«-s hoiv to go about it, and to spend 
a little time getting ever)-one started before any specific group wort 
is begun. These long periods also make it possible to vary jhc time 
spent with reading groups according to the needs of cacli group. 
Then, too, in a large time-block tlie teaclier may work witli two 
groups at once, starting one on a project requiring considerable 
independent work, and then meeting tviih the second group for a 
work session while tlie fint group reads silently in preparation for 
a later discussion. 

Normally the day’s activities will follow a fairly regular sequence. 
Allou’ing for flexibility in scheduling docs not mean that all sem- 
blance of regularity in plarming disappears, any more than adjusting 
the activities of a Iiorae to the lives of its members means that ilicre 
svill be no definite time for meals, for rising, or for going to bed. A 
well-planned program allows for eroergenaes while it establishes 
routines. As teacher and children work together, certain times will 
be set aside for definite activities. EnJuation and planning may come 
late in tlie day or first thing in the morning, depending on the chil- 
dren's abilities to keep plans in mind- Some detailed planning will 
almost always come immediately before an activity is Iwgun. TJiis 
helps to guarantee that individuals will be dear about their parts in 
activity. Time will be see aside for housekeeping chores. Definite 
periods will be devoted to group svorfc on unit acriviiies. U’nJun this 
tamewoA, one or more bloclr of time will be saved. lati.er tegolsr 
for individual and for group aaivitie, planned to develop banc sl.lb 
in sud. areas as reading, oral and svritten c.vpr«j>ou, and number, 

A typical first.gn!de schedule inisht loot as follows: 
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9:00 to 9:50 


9:50 to 10:00 
10:00 to 10:30 

10:30 to 11:10 
11:10 to 12:00 
12:00 to 1:00 
1:00 to 2:10 

2:10 to 2:30 
2:30 to 3:20 
3:20 to 3:30 
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Planning and wort period. This time ^ 

for strenuous work— buildmg, playing m the play- 
house, and other activities that are hard to do 
quietly. 

Clean up, preparation for outdoor play. 

Outdoor play, rhythms, or other active games; lunch, 
and Test. 

Work on fundamental slalls. 

Clean up, evaluation of morning's work. 

Lunch. , . . . 

Sharing, planning, and group activities centering 
around a unit of work. 

Outdoor play, rhythms, music. 

Individual activities, group evaluation and planning. 

Clean up and dismissal. 


This is the schedule of an experienced teacher. Beginners might 
well simplify the variety of activities and the number of groups at 
work. Depending upon the degree to which functional dassrtwm 
activities are contributing to growth in fundamental skills, more time 
might need to be provided for specific instruction. This schedule pro- 
vides time to work on fundamental skills for the period between 
10:30 and 11:40. Other activities-involving reading are planned for 
the period between 1:00 and 2:10. These are frequently informa- 
tional-reading experiences. There is also time to give v'aried kinds of 
help to individuals and to small groups in the last period in the after- 
noon. Occasionally the early morning period will allow’ time for some 
reading experiences or for work in number. 

How' might the actirities of this first grade develop if one w’cre to 
folloiv the children at work for a typical day? Four reading groups are 
at work. 


Tlie first hour, from 9:00 to 10:00, was usually a work period when 
strenuous activities connected with a unit of work were carried out. The 
children were concerned about remodeling their playhouse so as to have 
a model kitchen. The first few minutes of the period were spent check- 
ing attendance and collecting lunch money. One child at each table w'as 
responsible for telling how many children s%-ere present at his table. 
Later, the children helped the teacher add to see how many bo^-s and 
how many girls were present, and helped her add the lunch money. 
Then active work on the playhouse be^n. TTie group who had volun- 
teered to paint wallpaper w'orked on that. Several of the bo^-s who bad 
planned to mate a stose and a refrigerator went to work with hammer 
and nails. Three of the girls laundered the curtains. Some children who 
wanted to plant a srrull window box worked with the teacher. 
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In the 6rst hour, children who did not have any tpedal 
lor thTplayhouse had notes lor their ™*e's regarittg 
gram to finish copying, 5° P’ ^ dumber games. The teacher 

carry out. Several spent time v „,pi, ,,, go sure that plans were 

worked with the class as a whole ® help as needed. The 

cleat and tlien circulated around the ^ children 

reading done during this P"‘ tiling what the weather was 

helped to compose a short j checked a list ot plans 

like and giving one or l'™ P i„ ,he helpers’ chart. On anollier 

for the playhouse, and noted *“"6“ “ P i„d. 

day a reading group might ^ sim, was the usual activity 

Work on various aspects of fan ' practice in writing 

for the time from 10:30 to 11. • S ^ ,„jjh reading. Creative 

and number experiences found fae p activity for this 

work in art was sometimes - “ ^iUrL undertook a variety of 

p„iod. On the day being •“ “iscs in number; some had the 

activities. Some worked on iously, to complete; two diildren 

notes to their mothers, “'"““"'f reading group completed 
r,;fa«lvlt£s%mpaU"^ -her and planned In die pteced 

5^efhes%» 

to spend f ' on 

On another day number “'’rf ii,ese activities tool 

10:30 to 11:40 P““t to another gr.ad^K.*"'g,r be plannri 

thank-you notes to ^jod, group v-^^k in S jod m the 

•S?r’er‘“ ^ i„ Ute P°"w|; 

Work from I.OO to ,[ the c I „ress 

periences with the first fifteen minutes were 

Solved construction acu ^ "“^Ik about interesting bappe”’ 

SSSi-S-ssfi-s-’” 

After the sharing per'<». 
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discussed a recent trip to a farm. They checked the list of questions they 
raised before they took their trip and saw liow many they could an- 
ssver. The teacher helped them to make a list of the things the farmer 
said he did. This she later printed as an experience record. Someone 
suggested that they could tviite a whole book about the farm, and they 
took a fe^\' minutes to suggest what might be included. The teacher 
jotted doivTi this list of suggestions for posting later. Then each child 
went to his table to dratv a picture about the part of the trip he liked the 
best. Later these pictures would be given captions and posted. 

During the time-block from 2:30 to 3:20 activities ivere largely indi- 
ridual, and the children turned to the easel, the play comer, and the 
libraiy* comer. As children became more adept at wTiting, this ivas a 
period when short stories were written, to be posted later on the bulletin 
board. In the early fall it svas sometimes a period when the children told 
stories which the teacher took do^cn and later mimeographed in simpler 
form. Dramatization and story telling were also scheduled for this period 
from time to time. Once a tveek, recreational reading was shared. 

On the day being desoibed, the teacher worked with children indi' 
vidually, giving construaive criticism, suggesting nets* approaches, and 
helping ts-iih special problems- Then she called together the children 
who had been doing work-type exercises in reading, checked their ts'ork, 
and introduced them to the new book the)* were to start to read- For the 
last few minutes of the period the children shared their farm pictures and 
checked on their plans for the playhouse for the morrow. 

The general framework of a third-grade schedule looks similar to 
the first-grade schedule that has just been described: 

Discussion and short group planning period to clear 
up general problems. 

Individual activities, fundamental skills, housekeep- 
ing chores. 

Outdocn pl3y» rhythmic aciiriites, short rest period. 
Unit activities. Devoted to individual and group 
work on major unit, 

Esaluaiion of unit work, clean up. 

Luncli. 

Unit activities. Not usually a continuation of morn- 
ing work but time for ss'ork on another unit. 

Play period. 

Individual activities, creative expression, recrea- 
tional reading, some work on skills. 

Evaluation and planning. 

Tins schedule allows two large time-blocks for unit activities, a 
Uurd for individual or group work on fundamental skills, and a 
fourth for various experiences with creative expression. Instructional 


9:00 to 9:15 

9:15 to 10:30 

IQ'.SQ to 10*.55 
10:55 to 11:45 

11:45 to 12:00 
12:00 to 1:00 
1:00 to 2:10 

2:10 to 2:30 
2:30 to 3:10 

3:10 to 3:30 
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ETOups in reading, as well as group or class acUvities in spelling. 

arithmetic, and written expression are scheduled during the first long 

period. The special emphasis will vary with die need. 

are not working with the teacher will be working independently on 

various related activities. Additional help on skills 

during part of the last period in the afternoon. This help mil usuall) 

L on an individual basis so that the teaclier is able to move 

"Grair^iildren concerned with readinginformatm 

lormation. All may take in^ checked The scheduling of this 
to the unit. Class records i„ emphasis needed 

type of reading experience re riadets take on a heavier pro- 
in Uie reading program as m classroom experiences, 

portion ofreadingaclivitiesrelatedtoOTgon a l^ 

If the unit in the morning „rght well develop 

science or social-studies fielfc 1 1 cliildren might be 

around language activities, er reference materials, text- 

engaged in Pr“f ’”“ties for information in the morning 

stories. . „,„,r:des for needed continuity. Time for 

Pupil-teacher planning p jn^portant feature of Uie schedules 

planning and for amTble ro go ahead with many 

that have lacficr's direct superwsion bccau 

types of activtties without the i 

they know what they are doin^ „any of the 

In rite situations described r,,ork. This means dial a senes 

class projccls are developed as nml^f ^^^ ,,„,r objects >0 

of reiated aclivilies can be ^ booU lo read. P anning 

make, stories ro write. “ ^^iUdes for siidi acnvrlies.^m 

sessions are used to outline ^ |,j|p, cliildren 

Sify demils, and - ™ P ^“ile acdvi.ies while die teacher 
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activities will proceed smoothly while the teacher works with a read- 
ing group: it also guarantees that the work of the reading group itself 
will proceed smoothly. In the reading units described earlier, chil- 
dren are sometimes helped to lay plans calling for independent work 
lasting two or three daj-s. The purposes of work-type activities can 
also be talked through with profit in the reading group. Practically 
all the descriptions of groups in action ^ven earlier presupposed a 
few minutes spent in planning so that children knew what they were 
about. 

As children czny out group plans, the teacher is free to work witli 
the individuals or with the groups most needing her help. Slie docs 
not try to direct evcr>’ step of an activity. Her responsibility is to see 
that plans arc clear, to give whatever help is needed as an activity gets 
under way, and then to work intensively at the points where her as- 
sistance is most important. At times this means that the teacher works 
with reading groups while the children wlio are not reading move 
ahead on the plans for a unit of work. At times she may work on a 
particular aspect of the unit. At times she makes sure tliat the entire 
class is occupied with s-arious independent activities and then gives 
help to individual children. 

Children develop increased ability to carry out plans independently 
as they mature, and as they are given successful experiences in plan- 
ning. First-graders will not assume as -varied independent respon- 
sibilities as will third-graders. Their plans will be simpler; tlieir abil- 
ity to work cooperatively in groups will not be as well developed; tlieir 
projects are likely to be shorter; and they are likely to need more 
direct guidance from the teacher. With increased experience and 
maturity should come increased ability to carx^’ out more elaborate 
projects. 

Independent reading ability can be capitalized upon. In the class- 
rooms described earlier, teachers are able to make maximum use of 
the time they have available to give help in reading because they 
capitalize on children’s ability to read independently. Unless her help 
is needed, the teacher does not sit with a group of children while they 
complete the reading of a story. She may introduce hard words and 
help the children establish some purposes to guide their reading, but 
then she is likely to ivork with another group, and to come back to the 
first group for a dis^sion period after the>' have finished their read- 
ing. First-graders will not be able to do as much independent reading 
as third-graders, but even beginners should be expected to work alone 
once in a while. 
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Part of the seaet of enabling primary diiJdren to read independ- 
ently IS to me materials tliat increase in difficulty very gradually, or to 
provide for some experiences irith supplementary books that review 
vocabulary that is already familiar. Recreational reading and in- 
formational reading, particularly, will go forward more smoothly if 
the materials available are well wdthin children’s grasp. Then, too, 
most children ivill profit from a variety of follow-up or work-type 
activities that call for rereading the story or for revieiving new ivords. 
These activities are usually done independently. They, also, are more 
readily carried out if the directions are easy to read. Children learn 
to read by reading. Their experiences need not be restricted to the 
times when the teacher is free to work ufith them. 


Flexibility in day-by-day activities helps to increase the richness 
of ilie total reading program. Another characteristic of the schedules 
that have been described is their flexibility. There are no rigid pre- 
scriptions regarding the number of times during the week that a read- 
ing group meets with the teacher, die number of minutes a day to be 
devoted to the group, the sequence in which stories are read, or the 
extent to u'hich a given group of cliildren are to uork together. As a 
result, considerable flexibility and variety in diiJdren’s reading activ- 
ities is adiieved without saaificing the continuity of experience that 
is important for consistent growth. After a set of stories in a basal text 
has been completed, the children may go to stories on a similar topic 
in another book, or may take lime to do some extra work witli die ex- 
perience records dci’eloping out of a unit of ivork. Work in reading 
groups may be stopped for a time to give help to interest groups work- 
ing on reading problems related to a unit. Separate groups may not 
meet for a day or so while the class as a whole concentrates on a special 
reading problem. The children in a reading group may need an ex- 
tended amount of the teadicr’s time today in order to become ac- 


quainted with a neiv book. Tomorrorv they may work alone. There 
are only a limited number of minutes m the scfiooi day. ff chddren 
are to be given varied reading experiences, their schedule sJiould be 

planned with the need for flexibiliiy in mind. 

Many skUls can be taught in relation to the unit in tvhich the 
problem arises. A typical primary program provides for one or more 
units of work to help children become acquainted witii their physical 
and their social environment; gives opportunities for aeanve expres- 
sioa through art, mnsi.. and other madia; provide, for «■''= 
and rarrs for other health needs; and. in addition, alloirs 
development of ability to read, to write, to speak, and to me number 
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At fir« ulance this program seems likely to ovenvhelm 
smalfchildren with the multitude of its activities. Actually this is 
not the case. Individual activities of a creative nature are planned for 
definite times in the schedule. Games, lunch, and rest penods are also 
scheduled on a defmite basis. Many of the child s expenences m lan- 
guage, reading, and number are integrated with on-going unit am - 
ides As a result, the periods set aside for work on fundamental skill 
carry only part of the child's total experiences with these importan 


aspects of his curriculum. 

Unit activities offer time to develop neiv skills, and, perhaps more 
important, they offer ample realistic opportunities for practice. Chil- 
dren ivrite letters to a classmate who is ill. They come across wor 
they do not know. They are given immediate help and then, after 
the letter is rsTitten, the)' may take time to add some of the most im- 
portant of these words to their spelling list. Some young architects 
need information before they can rig the elevator in their model 
apartment house. For the entire period set aside for unit activities 
they hunt throu^ reading materials looking for pictures and de- 
scriptions that will help. A group is making curtains for the play- 
house. The children cannot measure the cloth accurately and time Is 
taken for an arithmetic session in which they learn simple facts 
about using a ruler. Much saluable experience in every skill area can 
be secured through such integrated activities if the teacher is alert to 
the possibilities. 

^Iany of the suggestions for scheduling reading experiences out- 
lined in the preceding scaion take into account possibilities for inte- 
grating die reading with unit activities. Among those mentioned are: 
planning so that the reading group can concentrate on stories or ex- 
perience records related to a unit; cancelling group activities with a 
l>asal reader in order to aGord more time for informational reading; 
using part of the time-block set aside for unit activiucs to work out 
special reading problems related to the unit; grouping the children 
in interest groups to work on a series of informational-reading prob- 
lems; planning for periods when help in reading is given individually 
as the children locate the information needed for the unit; making 
use of the incidental reading afforded by group plans, lists of helpers, 
lists of questions. “Make your time count double” is a useful motto 
for tlic elementary teacher. When the same hour can be used both to 
provide praaice in reading and to advance the plans of a unit, time 
lias been gained for some other experience important to tlie all-round 
dcs’clopmcnt of tlic group. 
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Time to work with individuals is considered important. Teachers 
jind lime to work with indtwdual children in the classrooms that have 
been desaibed. Time is taken for a few minutes’ discussion with a 
dnJd dunng a period when the CTitire class reads independently; dur- 
ing a free work period when many types of activities are going on- in 
recreational-reading periodls when each child is at work with his own 
book, as work on a unit goes forward. These short contacts with 
single pupils are a natural outcome ot die flexible planning and 
scheduling that has been described. They need to be thought of as 
making a valuable contribution to the total reading program. 


Grouping io Ueef Special Needt 


Children who svork together most consistently are at about the 
same level of reading ability. Reading groups, as described in this 
chapter, develop in terms of the needs of the situation. The children 
who tvork together the most frequently are usually those of about the 
same Ics'cl of reading ability. They may also work in these same 
groups when a diflicuU informational-reading task is faced. Ability 
groups are used Jess frequently for recreational-reading activities, al- 
though certain reading units centering around recreational reading 
have been suggested as appropriate for group experiences. As sug- 
gested earlier, size of group and number of groups depend upon 
many factors in the immediate situation. No two classes will neces- 
sarily be organized in exactly the same vray. 

In the situations described, the regularity with which groups of 
the same reading ability work together on sequential activities with 
a basal reader decreases as children become able to work inde- 
pendently and competent to take on other types of reading activities. 
Tins does not necessarily reduce the number of group activities un- 
der tvay. but it results in changes in the personnel of groups and in 
the focus of their activities. Consistent growth in reading skill, in the 


classrooms described, is secured through the integration of all the 
child's reading experiences. The sequential activities provided for 
him in a reading group are not expected to provide completely for 
the orderly development of his reading skill. . 

Specific reading needs are the basis for short-term groups. A second 
type of ability grouping used in the classrooms that tvere described ts 
the short-term group of selected children with a special reading 
problem-some first-gntders who need a little more help with word 
reco-mition; five or six third-graders who st.Il have not ^ped the 
basic teclmiques of word anal,*; seveial who have special trouble 
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taking notes in reading several books for information; three^ children 
who were ill and who need a little extra help. Special sessions with 
such groups for a few days, a week, or a month may often prevent 
serious remedial problems. Not many such groups are likely to be 
meeting at one time, and not all children will be involved. These 
short-term groups should be considered as a means of giving individ- 
ualized help, should be set up when a special problem arises, and con- 
tinued only until the need is met. 

Interest groups axe possible when materials and guidance are 
individualized. A number of examples of regrouping in terras of 
special reading interests are given in the preceding section — ^a group 
specially interested in one aspect of a unit; a book club meeting to 
share stories; the people who went on an excursion meeting to pre- 
pare their report; the members of the entertainment committee get- 
ting ready to read class records to their mothers. The size of interest 
groups, the frequency with which they meet, and the length of time 
they •work together varies -with the problem at hand. They are one 
important way of securing a more flexible reading prograni, and of 
making the best use of informational- and of recreational-reading 
activities. 

All reading experiences do not call for groups. It is important 
to remember that considerable practice and some v’aluable instruc- 
tion in reading can be given without setting up any groups at all. The 
programs described earlier make definite provision for all-class ex- 
periences, such as checking plairs, reading bulletin boards, discussing 
how to locale information, sharing library books, and reading special 
books bearing on a group problem. In these classrooms there are also 
provisions for cliildren to work alone, not only for recreational-read- 
ing purposes, but for certain experiences related to informational 
reading. WTicn all the child’s independent reading experiences, as 
wx!! as the times when he works in interest groups, are considered as 
part of his total reading program, there need not be concern if the 
schedule docs not alwa>-5 allow for work in a reading group for ever)- 
child in the room. There are many avenues for teaching reading, and 
the program is richer when they are all used. 

Pupil-teacher planning makes flexibility in grouping possible. 
Just as pupil-teacher planning is essential in flexible scheduling, so 
it is the basis of flexible grouping. 

A child can undertake ses-eral reading aaivities at the same time 
if he has shared in the plans. He may work with one group to com- 
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plete a basal-rcader story and then go to a second poup wIiot he 
helps to locate information in connection with a science actiiity. If 
he has shared in the decision that it is important for him to have some 
special help in word analysis, he is ready when his special practice 
group is called. When he has been one of the poup to suggest that it 
would be fun to read a story to the kindergarten children next door, 
he knows what kind of preparation he needs 

gests that he reread the story to he sure he can recognize all the wo . 
!n classrooms, as in life out of school, it is possible to enpge success- 
tiillv in a complex set of activities it ones purposes are dear. 

It b impoTant for children to learn to identify their weaknesses 

removed in a „eed help, and where 

but tn other areas is. _Whem ) situations 

can you help others. Eac cractice, but he tvill be in 

where he realizes thw he ne children turn to him. H 

others where he is the lea « p,i„ just as much satis- 

tTnCorbdnrable" o pl^n for further help as they do out of 
being classified as being m ' the „,erprise. Teachers 

An effective reading P-;“P'",‘;;jXrpowth in reading takes 
contribute their technical "^“e of the needs of iudi- 
place, their instructional -j-® ^ children contribute 

viduals, and their “ . j,icc in laying plans, tlieir eialua- 

their problems and interests. ^ yeas of how to wort 

.lonofthelrownstrengfeandw^knm^ 

;rl'marel;7d.rpeatestpowth. 
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Are children being encouraged to take on more compHcatccl and chal- 
lenging reading tasks as their ability varranu it? 

Are reading experiences planned in such a way that other types oi 
important learning experiences are not curtailed? 

Are reading groups flexible in terms of the needs of the situation? 

Are schedules flexible so as to allow for varied types of activities? 

Are children encouraged to share in planning tlieir reading activities? 
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CHAPTER VII 

PROVIDING DIRECT READING INSTRUCTION 
FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


WHAT ACTIVITIES arc appropriate when children who have pro- 
gressed beyond the beginning-reading stage meet in groups for read- 
ing instruction? The general fraraeivork described in CJiapter ^'J 
suggests that approaches to group reading activities will be as varied 
as the groups themselves, their needs, their interests, the materials 
available to them, and the reading skills of their members. Neverthe- 
less, primary teachers face certain recurring problems for tvhich gen- 
eral guides and illustrative procedures can be suggested. 

First, there is the problem of equipping the classroom svitii appro- 
priate reading materials. Second, the teacher must deride how to 
guide the svork witli a story or set of stories so that there is effective 
and purposeful reading. U'liat help should be given with new vocab- 
ulary? How much, and svhat kind of, guidance is appropriate during 
the first reading of new materials? Wliat would be suitable types of 
follow-up activities related to the new materials? How may cliildren 
be helped to take on the more extensive activities of reading units? 
Third, there is the question of how best to give additional help to 
meet the needs of individuals. How and when should work-type 
activities be provided? Hou- can the drildrcn themselves be helped to 
become aware of their needs to develop special skills? This chapter 
is focussed on these general problems. 

Tivo other problem areas of concern to primary teachers arc dis- 
cussed in the chapters that follow. Chapter VIlI contains suggestions 
of ways of guiding children’s informational- and recrcational-rcading 
aciivities, and Chapter IX suggestions for helping tliem acquire ellec- 
tive word-study skills. 
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providing reading materials fOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 
Providing the range, variety, and quantity of reading material 
needed for the extensive activities of an effective reading program is 
a major problem for most teachers. This is true even at the beginning- 
reading level, and the problem becomes no less acute as children pro- 
gress from first- through sixth-grade reading skill. What factors might 
be considered in equipping classrooms with materials adequate for 
the reading needs of primary children? 

Basal readers make an important contribution. The colorful 
books from basal-rrading series are perhaps the best source of care- 
fully graded materials. The stories arc well illustrated, and usually 
grouped around topics of interest to children. They are written with 
careful regard for such problems as vocabulary load, sentence and 
paragraph length and structure, and length of total story. 

The same arguments which suggest that it is desirable to use mate- 
rials from several basal series at the bcginning-rcading level support 
the continuation of tliis policy in selecting basal readers for the later 
primary program. When a classroom is equipped with sets of about a 
dozen copies from a number of series, It is possible for children to 
read at different levels without being obviously behind or in advance 
of their classmates. This policy also provides a greater total variety 
of well-graded materials for all children, and it is likely to result in 
a greater selection of stories on topics of particular interest to a class. 

Basal readers need to be chosen to cover the three- to four-year 
range in ability that will be typical of most classes. The selection 
should be such that skilled readers, as well as those who are making 
slow progress, have available material suited to their reading level. 
It is important, also, to have enough material available at any one 
grade level to provide additional experiences for children who arc 
not ready to undertake a harder book, and to have easy enough mate- 
rial available for a fresh and successful start in the fall after a summer 
in which reading may not have played much part. Within one school, 
it is sometimes helpful to come to a general agreement regarding the 
allotment of basal series to specific grades. Often it is possible to 
designate one or two series as specially valuable for children who are 
progressing slowly, and to hold them strictly for tins purpose. Simi- 
larly, other hooks may be reserved for children who arc making rapid 
progress and be used regularly in a school grade lower than that for 
which the book is designated by its author. Some such system guar- 
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antees that new and interesting materials of the correct degree of 
difnciiliy will be available foralJ. 

Providing basal texts of varied difficulty levels is not entirely a 
matter of adjusting to the range in raiding ability in a given class. 
Every reader, at times, needs to work witli materials simpler than 
those being used to help him develop new vocabulary and master 
tnore complex sentence and paragraph structure. Recreational read- 
ing calls for easy materials; so does oral reading before an audience. 
First attempts at locating specific information, too, are more success- 
ful when unfamiliar vocabulary and difficult sentence structure do 
not complicate the problem. 

The quantity of carefully graded material in a classroom can be in- 
creased by systematic purchases of sets of supplementary readers. 
These readers, which vary in size from small paper-bound booklets to 
full-length books, are designed to review the vocabulary of the basal 
texts. There are a number of ways in which they can be used. They 
provide one source of independent recreational reading. They also 
offer easy new materials for children who need extended experience 
svith stories of a given grade level. Sometimes they are the texts re- 
served for use with the children who are having trouble with the 
regular materials provided for their grade. Because the vocabulary in 
these supplementary books is familiar, they are often useful as rela- 
liveJy easy reading for dramatization, oral-reading, or informational- 
reading purposes. 

Many materials for independent reading are needed. Children 
learn to read by reading. From the beginning it is important to have 
available books they can read independently. Supplementary readers 
sometimes serve this purpose. So do books from basal-reading series 
that are no longer needed for group activities. In addition, it is im- 
portant to build a classroom library. Some of these books will serve 
for recreational-reading purposes; some will be resources for infor- 
mational reading. 

Because children need to be able to read tndependenUy, both for 
recreational and for informational purposes, many of the boob m the 
classroom library should be somewhat easier than those used for rrad- 
ing instruction. The more advanced readers in the class will not suOer 
through such contacts with simple materials. These are the books 
Uiat stimulate them to begin to lead ntpidly, to become adept m 
locating exact information, and to discover the joy o rea mg 
recreation. 
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TOPIC 

Airplane 
The first 
Jet 

Animals 

Dogs 

Boats 

Butterflies 


CODE NUMBER 


la 

lb 

2a 

4a 

Sa 

2a 

5a 

4b 


4a 

4b 


Dogs 

Farms 

Trains 

Transportation 

Airplanes {see airplane) 

Boats 

Trains 


The classroom library also can be increased if a systematic effort is 
made to save helpful parts of basal readers and other textbooks that 
have been worn out and are destined for disposal. Single stories or 
selected chapters from such books can be rebound with a stapled 
cover of colored paper and attractively titled. Several months’ issues 
of children’s weekly newspapers or magazines can be saved and bound 
in the same way. Mention was also made in Chapter V of the value of 
rebinding the preprimer being used with a reading group so that the 
individual stories could be made available for rereading, or for read- 
ing at home to parents. In the primary classrooms most richly 
equipped for reading experiences, good material is never discarded 
until it is completely ^s•om out or its content obsolete. 

Materials written by the teacher have an important place in the 
reading-matter oC the primary grades. Mention has been made at 
several points in preceding chapters of the contribution to growth in 
reading made by records composed jointly by the teacher and chil- 
dren- Even in the third grade tlicsc records ser\'e many purposes. Be- 
cause such materials play an important part in the primary reading 
program, a more detailed discussion of their use is given in Chapter 
VIII. 

Many teachers also svrite simplified materials for children which 
they mimeograph or hectograph. Some of these will be edited versions 
of stories the children themselves have dictated, some will be simplifi- 
cations of materials found in resources too difficult for the children 
to read, and some may be simpler versions of fairy or folk tales needed 
for purposes of dramatization or of oral reading. 

Topically, materials svritten for one class have limited value a 
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second year. However, there may be times when a story or diart that 
lias proven to be particularly helpful will be saved and re-used rvitli 

anotlier group. . , , . 

Available resources are used most effecuvely when they are 
catalojed sj-stcmaticaUy. A single book may serve more than one 
purpose. It may be an interesting story for recreational reading and, 
at the same time, a helpful authentic account of pioneer life Simi- 
larly, a story in a basal reader may be helpful for informational read- 
ing and a? the same time provide recreational matena about a 
special holiday; and a book in the public library that is difBcult to 
rLd may contain excellent pictures for informational purposes. Full 
use of such resources can be made more readily if a systemaiic catalog 

is kept of „[ all av-jilable material is to 

One simple method ‘■“P'"'? ‘ ^ ,o topics of inter- 

develop an classification of each book or story 

est to a given grade. The topiai 

would be placed at the “P 3^,1, the pub- 

Beloiv would be put the n liu„„ call number, if the book is 

Usher; the date of |n„a 2 ; and a brief annotation re- 
located in the pictures, and an, special 

garding its readabilit), P . Q[,cn a single book will 

information about . ^ 

require several cross re information on animals, on farms. 

^^:i=rurAs^a^p--« 

portation, „,;..hle to the teacher a complete list of 

An annotated file makes a pagers, in 

all the materials on a 8"’“ ? j ,1,^ whool or community library, 

other books in die dassvoom and n 

ref/e^lueTut U in *-hool library, yellow if it b - tbe pub ic 
WORKINS WITH STORY ^ 
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at another studying a single story. Some o£ the material they read will 
be humorous, some factual, some fanciful. Some will lend itself 
oral reading, some to dramatitation, and some merely to ^iscussiom 
The teacher’s plan for the lesson or series of lessons will depend upo 
the nature of the material and the purposes of the group work. 

Even though the exact details of a group reading session will vary 
from story to story, certain general steps will still need to be taken. 
U the material contains many new words which the children are no 
likely to be able to analyze independently, there has to be some plan 
for introducing them. There also needs to be some preliminary dis- 
cussion to arouse interest and to clarify the purposes for which the 
children are to read. Then time is allowed for the reading of the new 
material. Discussion of what has been read in relation to the original 
purposes usually follows. Questions suggested by the story, ideas for 
sharing it with other groups, for reading parts of it aloud, or for loot- 
ing other stories on the same topic often lead to a variety of rereading 
or follow-up activities. Group work has unity and interest, in terms of 
agreed-upon purposes, even with the simplest materials. 


Gmng Help vUh New Words 

Increase the number ot nesv words gradually. Until children have 
developed sufiicicnt word-analysis skills to assuie reasonable success 
in independent reading, it is important that the activities of their 
reading groups be centered around materials that introduce new 
words gradually and repeat them frequently. The less skilled the 
reader, the more crucial become the choice and control of vocabu- 
lary. However, even adults, though possessed of all the requisite skills 
to work out die pronunciation of new words for themselves, find the 
going slow and laborious if they arc faced with a technical vocabu- 
lary or a series of difficult concepts in a field unfamiliar to them. 

The use of the carefully constructed stories in basal readers is one 
guarantee that there will be reasonable control of new vocabulary- 
This docs not mean, however, tliat children need necessarily follow 
the stories in a single reader in exact order, or keep strictly to the 
books in a single series. In the first place, children arc, even at the be- 
ginning-reading level, working in a classroom environment designed 
to increase materially their total word-recognition vocabulary. There 
is no guarantee that the new words listed by the authors of a reader 
for any given story actually will be unfamiliar, or that a dilTcrent 
story or a diflcrcnl reader aatially svill pose a more difficult svord- 
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recognition problem. Then, die me both of standard word l.sU and 
Tories of fnterest to children has resnlted in a certain amount of 
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excursion or an exhibit precedes the story, and the new vocabulary is 
developed out of this experience. The preliminary discussion, ex- 
tensive or brief, should serve to call childrens attention to the con- 
figurations of the new words, to develop their meanings, and to do 
this in a setting that enriches the approach to the stoiy. 

Encourage independence whenever possible. In their zeal to make 
learning to read interesting and enjo^-able to children, teachers 
should not be tempted to give more help ^\'ith new words than is 
necessary. Children need the experience of soUing ^vord-study prob- 
lems for themselves. From the beginning they may gain considerable 
independence by adept use of context and picture clues. As their skil 
in word analysis grows, they need to be encouraged to use it. Further, 
children who read widely add to their word-recognition vocabulary 
so rapidly that extensive preliminary word-study activities are ver)' 
likely to take up an undue amount of time on words already familiar 
to many in the group. 

A safe rule, in planning word-study activities prior to the reading 
of the stor}’, is to allow as much independence as possible. Difficult- 
to-anal)*ze key words on which the meaning of the 5tor>' hinges could 
well have some attention. So could unusual proper nouns. Context 
and picture clues need to be considered. For example, the w’ord 
flowers would not be difficult if it were ■written in a sentence in which 
the other words were familiar and accompanied by an illustration of 
a boy with some pictured seed packages in his hand. Ball would be 

relatively easy in Betty threw the to Jim; but it would be 

difficult in Betty’s is on the table. The children’s word- 

anal)sis skills also need to be considered. Teachers should expect to 
spend relatively more time in preliminary word-study activities with 
diildrcn of first-grade reading ability than they would with typical 
third-graders. Special study of new words is, in a sense, a crutch, to be 
discarded gradually as children develop ways of working out their 
word-study problems for themselves. 

Provide help as the story is being read. More opportunity can be 
given to a child to try his wings in word recognition if help is avail* 
able when he gets into trouble. Individual assistance with new words 
can be given most easily if the first reading of the story’ is silent. The 
icaclier can then work with a child quietly while the others read. 
Some teachers move about the group, giving help as children pnt 
their fingers under words they do not recognize. Others have the 
diildrcn come to them. Spelling a word for the teacher, letter by 
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letter, is usually discouraged because of the poor habits of word 
analysis that are likely to develop. The amount of help needed trill 
vary ivith the ability of the group. First-graders are more l-kdy “ 
need the teacher near at hand than are third-graders. More stalled 
readers may be encouraged to do the best they mn from context and 
word-analysis clues and to make individual lists of difficulties for 
later group discussion. Sometimes plans can be laid so that cliUdren 
help each other. They can, irith a little encouragement, beconte adep^ 
at Iving eacli other clues tor word-analysU puiposes witliout teUin„ 

reading a stor>' should be reasonably prompt. Howe%en this 

the story. cat ?e'hdp'ed to 
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Gaiding ihe Reading of fhe Sfory 

Make it easy to read together. The same arrangement of chairs in 
a circle used for group work in beginning reading is helpful through- 
out the primary grades, and even into grades four, five, and six. 
Because the chalkboard is a useful aid to w'ord study, the reading 
group is often situated near it. However, this arrangement is not 
alwaj's the most effective. Children who are w'orking w’ith heavy 
books or unwieldy materials may be better located around a table. 
If a group is reading library books, it may be convenient to work in 
tlie libraiy comer. Once children have reached the point where they 
are relatively independent of the teacher in their work with new 
words, they may do their first reading of a story at their desks and 
then come to the group for discussion. There may also be times 
when three or four groups will be at work in different parts of the 
room while the teadier moves from one group to another. 

The role of pupil-teacher planning in assuring the uninterrupted 
progress of the work of the reading group while other classroom 
activities also move ahead in a satisfactory fashion has already been 
described in Chapteis V and VI. AVork vrith other projects can be 
facilitated if the reading group is located at some distance from 
the point of greatest activity. It is helpful, also, if all children, in- 
cluding those in the reading group, make a practice of using rela- 
tively quiet voices. 

Establish purposes for reading. Intelligent reading is purposeful 
reading. A first step, when a group starts to work with a new story 
or vs’itli a scries of stories, is to make sure that interest in the stoiy 
has been developed and that there arc some agreed-upon purposes 
for reading. This usually means that a little time is taken to talk 
about die story’ before tlie reading begins. Occasionally the teacher 
takes the lead in raising questions, or vs’rites a series of questions 
on the board. More frequendy purposes are arrived at joindy. Often 
the title of the story or the pictures are used to stimulate discussion. 
“Here is a story about animals in the circus. Can you guess whicli 
ones.' Our ne^v' story is called An Adventure. Does anyone know 
vtfhat an adventure is.'" Sometimes the reading activities are planned 
around a holiday or a special event and the discussion helps to build 
background- "What docs Hallowe’en make you diink of?” . • • • 
"Here arc some Hallowe'en stories. Let’s see which one looks the 
most interesting.” Sometimes the story is chosen because it contains 
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a single page provide a unified center for discussion. Even at the 
end of the third grade, a story in a typical basal text is not often 
more than ten or twelve pages long. 

If the assignment of the complete story seems too heavy, it may 
be broken into smaller parts. Here the format of primary materials 
again offers help, since longer stories are often divided into sub- 
sections with special section headings. Sometimes it is even desirabie 
to guide children’s reading over one or two paragraphs at a time. 
When a story is broken into smaller parts, the teacher usually asks 
rather specific questions and allows time for a little discussion of 
each question. These need to be planned so that each succeeding 
question helps to develop the gist of the story, and makes its con- 
tribution to the original purposes. Often the pictures are used as 
an aid in maintaining interest. “It looks as if we’re going to learn 
a lot about farms as we read this story. Let’s find out, first, who went. 
Read the first page and see.” .... “How do you think they got 
there? Did they take a bus?” .... "It certainly looks from the pic- 
ture as if they rode in a car. Suppose you read the second page and 
make sure.” .... “What kinds of tilings might they see on the way? 
Read the next two pages and rvatch for all the things they saw.” . • » 
“Tell us one thing, Janet.” 

Whatever the amount of material read, it should have some unity 
within itself. An adult does not get much satisfaction from his read- 
ing if he is required to lay down his book in the middle of a para- 
graph. Neither does the child who is required to stop reading merely 
because he has come to the bottom of the page, or because the time 
allotted to his reading group has been used up. It is important, also, 
to remember that the objective of the reading program is to develop 
skill in independent reading. Children should not be impeded in 
their efforts to forge ahead by tliemselves by unnecessary questions 
and discussion. There are many opportunities to talk after the com- 
plete story has been read, and follow-up activities can be used to 
provide needed experiences in reading aloud, in reviewing new 
words, or in noting details. 

The longer the passage read silently, the more likely it is that 
one or two children will finish well ahead of the group. There are 
several ways in which the time of these rapid readers can be used 
to advantage. Sometimes the child who finishes early can be given 
a few minutes’ extra help with words that caused him trouble. If his 
tendency is to skim carelessly, he may profit from a little quiet dis- 
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cussion with the teacher to check on tlie thoroughness ^nlh which 
he has read. Often the original phns will include specific steps to 
be taken after the first reading is done. The rapid reader may pro- 
ceed tvidi tJjcse. "U you think it would make a good play, suppose 
you look back over it and think about the scenes we would need.” 
'■Remember, we tvere going to read the part that was dje most excit- 
ing." Often the grottp proceeds to the discussion of the story before 
the slowest readers have quite finished. These children then com- 
plete the reading at their leisure. 

With more skillful readers, introducing, reading, and discussin<^ 
a story may not all be completed on the same day. Varied other possi- 
bilities were suggested in Chapter VI. Most of these assume that the 
children's reading experiences will be die most fruitful when the 
teacher capitalizes to the fullest extent upon their ability to read 
independently and to carry out relatively complex group plans. 
Typically, the greater the amount of independent reading planned 
for the group, the easier it is to occupy the child who reads rapidly. 
He may go on to some other part of the plan for the group reading 
activity: or he may proceed to his share of the plans for a social* 
studies or science project, continue sviih some recreational reading, 
engage in number activities, or take other steps to carry out his 
part of the class plans for die day. 

Discuss wljai is read in the light of original purposes. Silent read- 
ing of a story needs to be followed by a discussion of wliat has been 
read. This may take place during the same session in which the 
story was introduced, or later, depending on the maturity of the 
group and the elaborateness of the original plans. Discussion needs, 
first, to focus on the purposes that guided the reading. What did 
you find out?” ”How many know, now, how the story got its name?" 
“We were wondering svhat was so important about the little dog. 
Did the story tell?"°"Do you think this was a good Hallowe'en 


story?" . . v . , 

In a typical reading-group situation, discussion then branches out 
to other aspects of the story. Some of these may be suggested by 
the children as they tell srhat they found, ask questions, or comment 
on parts of the story. Some questions wiU be raised by the teacher. 
When there is a dispute about facts or inlerprelattons, tiie chtldren 
turn back to the book. "There’s another reason for the name of the 
story. Look on page 25." “Jack says it Mk ail day “ 

Barbara says it was only ttvo hours. Who is right 
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would watch to see just what a corral looks like. IVho can read the 

^Tlanropportunities for small amounts of oral reading occur during 
the discussion of a story. Children may read the sentences that sup- 
port their points of view. If they are discussing the humor or the 
suspense in a story, they may read the parts tltey thought to be the 
funniest, or the most exciting. They may find and read key pieces 
of conversation. If the story has introduced some netv words, they 
may take time to read the sentences that contain them. 

In the interest of vocabulary development and accurate reading, 
it is sometimes a temptation to prolong the discussion of a story unti 
all details have been covered and all new words re-used. Often the 
discussion is followed routinely by reading the entire story aloud. 
Such intensive study is not necessary. No single story is meant to 
guarantee accurate subsequent recognition of each neiv -word or 
phrase. Furthermore, most primary materials are tvritten wth a 
simplicity of plot and style that yields only limited possibilities for 
truly interesting discussion. Many of the follow-up activities dis- 
cussed in the section that follows will provide more vital reasons for 
rereading than detailed analysis of the stoiy itself. 

Help the children become sensitive to reading skills as they tvork. 
Even a beginner is more likely to be able to solve his owm reading 
problems if he knows what skills he is trying to develop. Part of the 
discussion that accompanies the reading of a story should focus on 
what it means to be able to read. In a group of beginners, one is 
likely to hear, “"We start at this side.” “Watch that you don’t skip 
a line.” “That’s almost the right word, but not quite; look veiy' 
carefully at the way it starts.” Third-graders may be discussing hoW 
and when to skim, what might help in finding specific ansivers to 
questions, or hoiv to read aloud with expression. 

Some consideration of hoiv to read may be included as part of the 
introductory discussion of a story. “Suppose we all read it quickly, 
first, to see what happened.” “Since we is'ant to decide which story 
to read for our party, what should we think about as ive read? 
“When we finish reading let’s try to make a list of all the animals 
they saw. Read carefully so that you don’t mbs any." Misinterpreta- 
tions and incorrect ansivcrs can lead to further consideration of 
how to read. “How might you have told that the word couldn’t have 
been swimming?” “Read it the way you W’ould say it to your mother, 
so we’ll know someone b talking.” “John, did what you read really 
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ansirer our question?” Chiidren wU often make their own discover- 
les. People who read mth their eyes and not tvith ti.eir lips eo 
faster, don’t they?” "1 could tell from the picture." "I kneu^tot 
word because it begins like /art” All sue!, comments represent grow- 
ing insight into the reading process. 


Providing Po//ow-irp AdirHies 


Use follow-up activities both for group and for individual experi- 
ences. ^V^ork witii a new story does not always end when its general 
contents have been discussed in the reading group. TJiere are often 
values to be gained from activities that cab for the child to rework 
some of the material for a new purpose. Some of these follow-uj) 
experiences will involve the cooperative efforts of the entire group, 
as when the children decide to read the story aloud to another group, 
to dramatize it, or to read other stories on the same general topic. 
Some will lead to independent reading. Some will be of a work-type 
nature where the children answer questions based on the story, draw 
pictures, or work witli selected words or phrases. Some follow-up 
experiences will call for several days’ effort on ilie part of die group, 
some may require an additional period of independent work, some 
may be planned as a quick review for the last few minutes of the 
group reading period. 

^Vhile there are many values in follow-up activities, they should 
not become a routine way of ending the reading of every story. Afany 
times the intrinsic interest in a selection will be exhausted by the 
time the first lively discussion of its contents has ended. It may not 
lend itself particularly well to oral-reading activities, and there may 
be little in it to stimulate farther reading. When this is the case, it 
is likely to be more beneficial to the group to proceed to another 
story, or to another set of stories. TIic practice of giving routine 
seat-work assignments to beginning readers was questioned in Chap- 
ter V. This practice is even less justifiable, if that is possible, in the 
case of more skilled primary readers who could be using the time 
with profit in many independent reading activities for informational- 


or recreational-reading purposes. 

Use or.ll reading tor tollon-up purpose. Primary ciiiUren enjoy 
the e.-rpen’ence of reading aloud. Tills fa typically more simtaclniy 
as a follmr-np activity after the children have become tarn, bar ivuh 
the story through silent reading than it is as an imrodnclion to a 
new story. A certain amount of oral reading, as has alread) been 
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mentioned, takes place during the discussion o£ the storj- as the 
children read the sentences that prove their points, read the answers 
to quesuons, or share parts of the stor>- that they liked particu- 
larly. 

Follo^v'-up acu\’itics can be planned to provide more extensive 
opportunities to read aloud. One of the simplest of these is for the 
group members to take turns reading the story aloud, just to see 
hots- weU they can do it. At other times, stories may be practiced in 
reading group and then taken home to be read to parents. Children 
also enjoy sharing a story w ith others in the class. Some of the most 
effective of these sharing situations are those in which a child reads 
to a small group of three or four other children. In one second grade, 
a boat is’as built out of large blocks as part of a study of transporta- 
tion. For several weeks, children who were prepared to read a story 
signed their names on a special sheet and "boating parties” of five 
or six children were allowed to dimb into the boat to listen. More 
elaborate oral-reading presentations may be planned wdth the whole 
class as an audience. There may also be times when the members 
of set'cral reading groups work together on an oral-reading program 
to show their mothers how well they can read, or to entertain an- 
other class. During the spring, the members of one first grade took 
particular pleasure in reading their favorite stories to the kinder- 
garten children. 

Dramatization offers another follow-up actirity of an oral nature. 
Typically, no effort is made to have the diildrcn memorize the words 
of the book, and the dramatization becomes a creative effort on their 
part. Sometimes the children merely take a little time as they con- 
clude the discussion of a story to act it out. More elaborate plans may 
call for rereading the story to dedde what scenes might be appro- 
priate and what characters would be needed in each scene- Children 
may also have raluable rereading experiences as they make sure 
just how a giant, a policeman, or a Wghtened little rabbit would 
behave. -\t times, oral reading can be combined %vith dramatization 
by having the children read the parts of the characters or by haring 
the story read while it is acted in pantomime. Puppet shows may also 
be de\'eloped. 

Primary diildrcn need experiences with poetry as well as with 
prose. At first tlicse may come through group aaivities w'lth finger 
pla^s. nursery rhj-mes, and other poems that the children know from 
memory. Reading a poem aloud is a difficult oral-reading skill- h 
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requires sensitivity to meaning and ability to avoid a sine-son- 
rhythm. Because the reading tad: is difficult, primary chi!dren’s°«or£ 
With poetry often involves partial raeraoriration of the poem. They 
may begin by listening to the poem as the teadier reads it. After they 
have discussed its meaning, they may perhaps talk about lines that 
paint pictures, or about phrases they particularly like. As the teacher 
reads the poem again, they may say some of the lines with her. Some- 
times they may act as the chorus and give the dosing lines, or repeat 
a refrain. Gradually, as they become thoroughly familiar with the 
poem and sensitive to the phrasing that conveys meaning, they may 
take turns reading or reciting it. Various choral-speaking arrange- 
ments are also possible. The boj^s may say one stanza and the girls 
the next. A child, or die teacher, may read a solo part and the entire 
group come in with the refrain. Sensitivity in the interpretation of 
poetry' does not develop through isolated contacts with the poems 
in basal readers. These activities need to be supported by many 
experiences of listening to poems read by the teacher, of reciting 
favorite rhymes, of wiling poems and listening to the creative efforts 
of others. 


The larger the audience, the more important it is to safeguard a 
child against the embarrassment of making mistakes when he reads 
aloud. Often the members of (he reading group who are preparing 
the story can form a helpful but critical audience for each other. 
Since all arc involved in the final production, no one minds much 
being given a suggestion about how to improve. Often skilled third- 
graders can svork svith each other in small groups svitii very little 
help from the teacher. It is possible, also, for the teacher to svork 
individually with a child who seems unusually self-conscious. Some- 
times the shy child is helped if he reads from beliind a curtain in 
a make-believe radio or television performance. He takes courage. 


too. if he is one of a group, all of whom have part in the presentation. 

Even with primary chiTcfren, the teaQ\fng- ertipiVasvv- xir ffruisn-ff- 
tion for oral reading can go well beyond accurate svord recognition 
and good expression. Other problems may involve deciding hoiv to 
cut a long star,-, where to break a story i£ several children are read 
Ing in rum, how to set up scenes for dtamatiraiion, at what point 
to stop reading if you wish your audience to read the storj- for them- 
selves, hfany of the skiUs needed for effective oral reading ate diffi- 
cult for children to attain until they have developed ilie 
hension and word-study techniques of .ntermediale-graders- Primary 
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teachers will Bnd further suggesrions for developing oral-reading 

skills in Chapter XII. ... 

Stimulate wide reading through follow-up activities. There wi 
be times when work with a group of stories in a basal reader wi 
lead to a request for opportunides to do further reading on the 
same topic. This type of follow-up activity may result in a series 
of group experiences with new stories, or in a variety of independent 
reading experiences. Sometimes the children will be stimulated to 
do some creative writing oE their own. Children in one class foun 
in a set oE supplementary readers a series oE stories about Ameri^n 
children similar to those that they had just finished in their reading 
group. Since these were easy books, each child chose the story he 
liked best, read it independently, and then read selected parts of 
it to the group. Members oE another group went on from a set of 
“just for fun” stories to dictate their own to the teacher. These she 
hectographed in slightly edited form and gave back for the group 
members to read independently- Activities such as these add vitality 
to the materials in basal readers and help immeasurably in broaden- 
ing reading interests and tastes. 

Make use of selected follow-up activities of a work-type nature. 
Prom time to time it may be appropriate to use, after the reading 
of a story, a series of review activities developed with flash cards, or 
phrased in multiple-choice, true-false, or matching form. Among the 
most stimulating may be the quick reviews of neiv svords or of key 
phrases planned for a few minutes of the reading-group session. A 
number of the devices suggested in Chapter V for beginners easily 
can be adapted for use with older children. Other word-study activi- 


ties are described in Chapter IX. 

Pictures can continue to provide interesting work-type experience 
beyond the beginning-reading level. The children may illustrate the 
parts of the stoiy' they like best, and bring their pictures to the 
reading group for others to identify. They may decide on scenes 
appropriate for a play and then draw them. They may illustrate 
given sentences or paragraphs. As they become more skilled in written 
expression, they may add their o\vn captions to their pictures, or 
write their own s^mopses of the part of the story they are illustrat- 
ing. Sometimes a group may develop a bulletin-board display, using 
pictures from its favorite stories. 

Activities that ask direct review questions about the contents of 
a stor)' can be made more interesting if a definite challenge or puzzle 
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clement is provided. Riddles refening to key characters are more 
exciting than yes-no questions. Various rvays oC numbertng or oE 
dnrrvint lines may be used to mate!, a character rriUr a special act, on 
or event, or to match a nerv word rAlr tire part of the story to 
which it belongs. SomeUmes the children can be g.ver, -otd tar* 
and pictures to match, or rvorlt-sheets to be cut up and 
the correct order. Nerv vocabulary may be 

catevories-rvords that tell about the farm; and rvords that «!' ^ou 
the city. Questions regarding the general gut of a story tan be more 

Plan so that folio, v.up actmu« ^ 

skUls. Just as stories planned to focus on many 

reading skills, so follow-up activi P . jja,) e^peri. 

different skills. The suggestions that W low rndica P 
ences that help to develop ‘■^“'^"Tre special rvork-type 
rereading the story forvariou p „,ipns should be added 

activities based on the sto^. ,,oja.study program desaibed 

the special activities relat „,,,j<i in Chapters XI and Xll. 

in Chapter IX. There are so ^ ^ skilled readers. In addi- 

a number of more advanced ip„a ,he rvorkbooks 

don. teachers will Imd ^/S'rs- Some of the activities 

and the manuals accompany g waders. Some are more appro- 

that follow arc simple enough for ^ and to 

S^:“^ttSro/tirgronps. 

, , ■ . rtmadine to decide on die appro- 

Cilical evaluaimn is l^roTforlading aloud to another 
priateness of a story lor ton.“n« , “PP'o?! 'ndluT 

poup; choosing from a set f n^^er a story is real " : 

. fharing with another poup. dea* g errarmo 

checUng the intormauon .n_a “^^nst deciding winch of a series 
discussing the accuracy o humorous. Rereading a 

stories is the most S' , ,|oyy ij nlM for . j.gia,ed 

Reading for the gene ^ „^\uauon; skimtnmg a . the 

story to decide on scenes f . , ^ - given topic; telling 
s lori^es so locate more ""'“f™* lorried; ae „g a 

charaerers in a “t.Sl'SoU.er rWe ^ 

Story to anotlier group, sug ^ order, drav-ang 

' series of events from a story m 
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three or four pictures to illustrate the plot of a story; reading a set of 
stories to decide tvhich one to share with another group; deading what 
parts of a story can safely be omitted in planning for oral reading or 
dramatization; -imting one's o\sti ending for a story. 

Reading with careful attention to details is needed in: Answenng 
specific questions based on the stor)' and phrased in multiple-choice or 
true-false form; describing the costume or the manner appropriate for 
selected characters for a dramatization; dratving an accurate picture il- 
lustrating part of a story; making a list of facts learned from the storyf 
making accurate statements as a story is discussed — telling correctly ivhat 
happened next, how people felt, what an unfamiliar object looked like, 
exactly what the sequence of es'cnis was; matching a series of phrases to 
the appropriate characters; answering riddles; labelling a classroom ex- 
hibit or attaching appropriate captions to pictures developed out of 
reading-group actisities; following group plans for producing a puppet 
shots', dramatizing, playing a game. 

Adjustments of reading speed are needed in: Reading a story for its 
general contents and then rereading to anstver a specific question; fol- 
lowing a rapid reading of the story with a tvork-ty'pe exercise that asks 
for specific details; going back over a story slowly in order to draw a 
picture or to describe a character; leafing through several stories to find 
one of interest and then reading it with care; rereading a story quickly 
to locate a specific piece of information, and then reading the informa- 
tion carefully for correct details. 

OraUreading experiences are afforded through: Reading specific points 
to answer a question or to support a statement; sharing in rereading a 
story', just for the fun of reading it; reading passages in ansr\'er to ques- 
tions about what people said or how they felt; reading a story to another 
group; reading aloud as part of a dramatization; reading the phrase or 
the sentence that contains a new word; reading original stories to class- 
mates. 

New vocabulary is developed through: Using pictures to help interpret 
neis' words; sharing in discussions which make use of new words as an 
aid to understanding the story; rereading sentences that contain new' 
words; drawing pictures to illustrate sentences containing new words; 
^ssifying new svords under categories appropriate for the story’; ansiver- 
ing multiple-choice questions in which possible choices make use of 
ne\N* words; answering or preparing riddles built around nes'.' words; 
working with flash cards in reading groups; helping to develop illus- 
trated word lists or picture dictionaries. 

Reference techniques are needed for: Examining the table of contents 
in a new book;^ using section headings to identify the parts of a sto^; 
using titles to identify groups of stories; skimming the titles of stories 
in a new book to find those appropriate for a special problem; discuss- 
ing the title of a story- as an aid to deciding what it will be about; using 
the pictures as an aid to interpreting context and to recognizing ne^'* 
words. 




)iany o{ fc>U<m-u{t actiMtirs. A good 


i MmNfi 
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Broad interests in reading are developed through: Comparing icv^l 
stories in reading group; parUdpating in sharing periods where other 
EToups tell about their favorite stones; reading additional stones on a 
Topic of interest: sharing in group activities where stones are related to 
special events, such as Thanksgiving; working with stones in su* a way 
ttat elements of humor, fantasy, excitement arc highlighted in poup 
SraLon- preparing an illustrated booklet based on favorite stones to 
to who is ill; writing or dieuting creative stone, after 

interest has been stimulated by a topic in a basal reader. 

Developing Reading Units 

Capitalire on increased reading skill by encouraging more com- 

clarify purposes for readtn&Cl 

matenals independently. culminating 

and the plans enterprise, no matter how large a 

experiences that give unity f-wiod tMching achieves the essential 

block of material has been r^ ^odi-chmg^a^__^ 

"on" f pia-'lud dte sharing of resu.ts-.towever limited 

Perhaps the simplest upP™':h -. -i^everal stories are chassi- 
already provided in basal Je same character, appear 

Bed under a common topic. „npings make it easy to help 

throughout the entire section. T1 

children to establish interests ^ j,nry; as we read each new 

sve follow our characters from .jgitional in orma- 

story about transportation like about eacli new 

tion we have ai,<l“‘'f ’ " :^ed about the one peeeeil'nS- 
fanciful story with what we J ) plans for 

of die children's intemn m *' for a more elabomte cuh 
related follow-up stories is read, a 

minating activity. As a set o planned; they may p 

“fpictums brought by the Chilton may P ,nn.c 

a Pet Day when diey talk about 
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of them to school; they may develop their own creative stories about 
animals, or compose several group experience records. As the block 
of stories is completed each child may select his favorite to read 
to others in the class; the group may develop a display of its illus- 
trations of favorite stories; a dramatization or a puppet show may 
be planned; perhaps parents or other classes may be invited to the 
program. Parallel with the group activities there may be independent 
work with library books about animals. 

All-class units may be developed by using sets of stories on related 
topics. For example, all reading groups might have been involved 
in the unit on animals just described. Each would work with the 
stories in the appropriate section of its basal reader. All might share 
in plans for a bulletin board, or for a Pet Day. As a culminating 
activity, each group might share the story it liked best, or devise a 
means of telling about several stories or of reading appropriate 
passages. 

As diildren become more skilled, there should be more flexibility, 
both in the choice of materials for the unit activities and in the 
ways in which the reading is done. To be able to read a story inde- 
pendently and to report on it to one’s group, or to be able to read 
several stories and to select the one best suited for a particular pur- 
pose, represents a distinct advance in reading skill. Children should 
be encouraged to undertake such projects. 

Late in the year a recreational-reading unit was developed with 
a group of the most advanced readers in a first grade. The children 
were becoming interested in library reading and their teacher felt 
that time would be well spent encouraging them to explore inde- 
pendently. Accordingly she brought to the reading group an armload 
of attractive books, some of which were easy picture books and a 
few of which were of second-grade level. Among the collection were 
readers from supplementary scries and a few from basal reading 
scries that were not being used for instructional purposes. Several 
Little Golden Books, ^ some Little Wonder Books,* and some of tlie 
easiest IPa/f Disney Story Books ^ were also included. Since the chil- 
dren had been dictating classroom records about spring, they had 
ilic vocabular>' they needed to read Spring Is Here* Their teacher 
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also added simple picture stories such as Come to the Zoo^ and such 
popular talcs as Coiuboy Smalt * and Angus and the Ducks.'^ 

Tlie first group session ivas spent informally at the library table 
while each child examined the books and the teacher told a little 
about some of the stories. Eagerness to read ran high, and the second 
day u-as spent selecting books and starting to work. Some children 
settled down with their first choices, while others sampled three or 
four. The teacher moved about the group, chatting about the rari- 
ous selections, giving help witli unfamiliar svords, and working with 
the children who had tlie most trouble locating the book they iranted. 
For the next three days everyone read independently. In this time 
the most avid readers were able to complete one short book and to 
start on a second. While this independent reading was going on, the 
teacher was free to give a little more time to other reading groups. 
The group sessions that followed gave each child an opportunity to 
tell briefly about Ins book. The last group activity in this unit con- 
sisted of an oral-reading session when each child read parts of his 
story to members of the class who were particularly interested, but 
independent library reading proceeded with vigor for the remainder 
of tlie year. 

Stories from several basal readers may be used in a reading unit. 

A second-grade group became interested in a small number of 
humorous, fanciful stories in one basal reader. They asked if they 
could do more reading along the same line, and were able to locate 
similar stories in two other readers. In the discussion of how to get 
the most out of the materials available, the children suggested that 
each might read the story he thought was the most interesting and 
then share it with the group. The next few minutes were spent look- 
ing at the pictures and leafing through the stories. By the end of the 
period everyone had indicated his first choice. It was decided that 
each child would read his story silently first, and that children read- 
ing the same story would then get toge^er and decide how to present 
it to the group. The next day's work was almost entirely individual. 
Group discussion took just long enough to make sure that each 
child remembered rvhat story he had chosen. On the third day. the 
children decided on their contribution to the final program. There 
were two groups of three children each, one pair, and two children 
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who worked alone. The teacher met with groups and with individuals 
to check on plans and to make suggestions. Some cliildren planned 
to read aloud, some to draw pictures about their stories and to share 
them, and one group to put on a short dramatization. For the next 
nvo days the small groups worked on their parts of the program, 
with the teacher arting as a special critic. Next, time was taken within 
the group for the presentations of the stories. Later the most inter- 
esting stories were shared with the class as a whole. This ended the 
unit, but many children went bad; to the readers to read independ- 
ently the stories that interested them the most. They also found in 
several supplementary' books a number of similar stories which they 
read for recreational purposes. 

Reading units can sometimes parallel unit activities in other areas. 
In a third-grade class a science project conneaed with the children’s 
interest in signs of spring was launched. Parallel to this was planned 
a reading unit which involved the entire class. ^Vith the teacher's 
help, and a list of definite topics worked out in a planning session, 
the children hunted through library books, basal readers, and sup- 
plementary readers looking for appropriate stories. Many of these 
were about birds and animals, some were about farms, and some 
about children’s activities. As each story was located, a marker 
placed in the book. Groups were then set up according to the chil- 
dren s interests, and the teacher helped to make sure that simpler 
stories w'ere in the hands of the 1 cm skillful readers. In each group 
the children skimmed the stories a\'ailable to them, and then listed 
the types of information that could be shared with other groups. 
The job of deciding on exaa details called for considerable reread- 
ing of the stories. During these work sessions the teacher went from 
group to group, helping individual children and discussing plans 
for the final reports. In the final sharing period each child in the 
group told briefly about his special reading, using pictures he had 
drawn to aid in his presentation. The aaivities of the science unit 
that was running parallel to the reading project helped the children 
to interpret their reading, and gave them some additional material 
to use for illustrative purposes. 

Stones ^y alw for informational-reading purposes, and 
other reading activities may be curtailed in order to allow full time 
for the development of informational-reading skills. More detailed 
examples of such units are included in Chapter VIII. Unit activities 
should become more \aried and challenging as children develop 
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greater reading skill. Examples of more elaborate projects carried 
out by intcrmediate^de diildren are described in Chapter XI. 
Many of these arc adaptable for primary groups. 

^ Find opportunities during reading units to work on specific read- 
ing skills. How does tlic teacher give help to individuals and to 
groups when children are engaged in t!ie more extensive and inde- 
pendent activities connected with reading units? Some of the guid- 
ance is given in a group setting. Some is provided individually as 
each child carries out his jxirt of the project. 

New vocabulary is somewhat more difficult to foresee when chil- 
tlrcn are reading many different stories. However, the youngsters 
who engage in e.xten5ive unh activities are the ones who have de- 
veloped relatively strong independent reading skills and who should 
be able to make reasonably adept use of context, picture, and word- 
analysis dues. Sometimes special terms can be introduced as plans 
for the unit are laid. Then, at least part of the independent reading 
can be done during a period when the teacher is free to help indi- 
viduals. The possibility of teaching children to help each other with 
difficult words has also been mentioned. The technique of selecting, 
for extensive independent reading, materials somewhat simpler than 
those that ivould used for group study of a single story is an addi- 
tional help in assuring that vocabulary problems will not be too 
heavy. 

Help in developing greater readingsfcill can be given to the group 
as a whole at several points. Preliminary plans should indtide con- 
sideration of how to read. ^Vill everyone read every story? What 
should each reader be prepared to report? Are there more materials 
to be located; if so, what is the most efficient way of finding them? 
How much time should we take to read independently? If two people 


work together, how can they best help each other? Times ^vhen the 
group comes together to report on progress offer other opportunities 
to help. Billy’s notes aren't too dear; what is missing? It’s hard to tell 
exactly what the story was about; how could people report more 
clearly? If we want to choose just one story to share rvith other 
groups, what standards should we use to decide? Plans for a cul- 
minating activity offer still other opportunities to focus on skills. 
Techniques of oral reading, of dramatization, of report rvntmg are 
among those on which children may need to work. 

In addition to the help given to the group as a whole, a teacJier 
usually can find time to work with individual children. As she ar- 
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culates around the room, she may stop for a minute to help a child 
analyse a hard word, discuss a story- with another child to be sure he 
has understood it, take a little time to look at the simple notes being 
made by a third, see that another youngster is floundering with a 
book that is too hard for him and help him to locate something 
easier, aa as a critic for an oral-reading presentation. Time to work 
directly with tlie problems of individuals is increased in proponion 
to the amount of independent svork the children can be helped to 
undertake. 

PROVIDING WORK-TYPE ACTIVITIBS TO MEET INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 
An effective skills program is an individualized prt^ram. As sug- 
gested in Chapter VI, the time soon comes when children, even tliosc 
who started to read in the same group and worked with the same 
materials, des'clop different reading needs. Their progress svill be 
dependent, in part, on the skill witli which tlicsc needs arc met. 

A number of ways of meeting individual needs through grouping 
and scheduling and through wise choice of materials have already 
been discussed. Work-type activities, which children can carry out 
independently, arc another aid to an individualized program. These 
exercises can be prepared by tlie tcaclicr and hcciographed or mime- 
ographed, or they can be seleaed from the many workbooks prepared 
for use with primary classes. 

Even with beginners, there will be w’idc differences in needs for 
special work-type experiences. Some will master each nesv reading task 
with ease and secure all the extra practice that seems necessary through 
the various follow-up activities undertaken by their groups. Others 
will benefit from rather regular experiences with the simplified, but 
interesting, tasks posed by work-type exercises. At no reader Ics'd 
does a workbook sers e its purpose as an aid to an individualized pro- 
gram if every child is taken through every activity in the book- Such 
routine use is certain to doom some children who would othenvtsc 
be reading independently or be engaged creatively in another class- 
room projea to reading aaivities that do not meet their needs. It 
is equally likely that routine experiences with a workbook will &til 
to meet the needs of other children, who would benefit from extra 
practice were this practice focussed on their individual problems. 
Used selectively, the materials in workbooks at the primary level, as 
at other reading levels, can save the classroom teacher valuable time 
in proriding the individualized practice required by her class. 
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Teadiers who use work-type activities selectively will find it ad- 
vantageous to purchase tvorkbooks, like basal readers, in small sets of 
ten to a dozen copies. Usually it is helpful to iuve av-aibble the work- 
books designed to accompany the basal readers that are given the 
most constant use, Ho^vever, workbooks from other series are often 
equally valuable. There is a place, also, for materials not related to 
any particular series. Among the total selection may well be some 
copies of workbooks that bear directly on a specific problem, such as 
the development of tvord-study skills. 'When such a variety of teach- 
ing aids is available, teachers must guard, particularly, against the 
temptation to use more of these activities tlian children aaually 
need. 


As su^ested in Chapter VI, work-type actis'ities can be used in a 
\'arieiy of group settings. Some may serve to give additional experi- 
ence to the members of a regular reading group. Some may be pro- 
vided for individual children who have been ill, who have trans- 
ferred from another school system, who are having temporary diffi- 
culty with a special skill, or who for some other reason seem likely 
to benefit from experiences that supplement their otlter reading ac- 
tivities. Some may serve for special practice groups. Mention was also 
made in Chapter VI of problems demanding work-type experiences 
that might arise in special groups working on informational-reading 
activities — inability to locate armvers to specific questions, lack of 
skill in using the table of contents to locate needed information. A 
further step is taken toward individualizing the reading program 
ivhen work-type experiences are used with varied groupings such as 


these. 

Provide activities that challenge increased reading skill. Certain 
general criteria can be suggested as guides in the selection or prepa- 
ration of u'ork-type activities. First, the activity should focus on a 
specific skin needed by the children. Busy tvork, or seat work, that 
serves mainly to keep children busy and in their otvn seats is not 
helpful. Second, there should be maximum emphasis on thoughtful 
reading, tvbether the activity calls for understanding a paragraph, 
for reading a single sentence, or for matching a word wiUi its correct 
picture. Third, the activity itself should have high interest value. 
Paragraphs used for reading background should be wor^ reading. 
Questions should be thought-provoking. Ways of indicating correct 
^swers should be sufficiently varied to make the activity fun. Fourth, 
the amount of time actually spent in reading should be high in pro- 
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portion to the amount of time spent in coloring, pasting, cutting, 
drawing, keeping score in a game, or other such non-reading activ- 
ities that often accompany work-type exercises. Fifth, directions 
should be simple enough that work can proceed independently, once 
the teacher has given general instructions. And, finally, work-type 
activities planned as follow-up experiences should not be allowed to 
exhaust the interest value of basal-reader stories- 
Teachers can achic\’c greater interest in work-type activities and, 
at the same time, save themselves both time and effort, if tliey plan 
materials that can be re-used in several ways. The exercises may then 
ser%'e for a series of group experiences, or may even be re-used with 
another group. For example, a single sheet may be hcctographcd 
srith an illustration at the top of the page. Below may be a paragraph, 
follmved by a series of questions. Under that may be five or six direc- 
tions concerning the picture. At the bottom of the page may be 
boxes containing the ke)' words that answer the questions- One ac- 
tivity might be to vmte the correct answers to the questions; another 
to follow the directions for completing or coloring the picture; a 
third, to add to the picture all the appropriate objects mentioned in 
the paragraph; and a fourth, to cut out the words at the bottom of 
the i»ge and to paste them next to the appropriate parts of the 
picture. Children need not complete all these activities, nor need 
they use one sheet for the aedvities the>’ do. Fresh sheets can be 
passed out with new directions. Children themselves can help to 
prepare interesting and versatile materials. A series of riddles de- 
veloped by various class members around key vocabulary in a unit 
of work could be mimeographed and used in several wa)S. One 
vsould be to read the riddle and to write the correct ans^ver; a second, 
to draw as clear as possible a picture of the object in the riddle; a 
third, to match the riddles with appropriate word cards. 

W ord games, and other woik-tjpe materials that can be used re- 
peatedly by many children, may be mounted on cardboard. In some 
classrooms a variety of these materials are placed on a table of read- 
ing games, to be used during independent v%-ork periods. Such activ- 
ities might indude simple vcord games; card-holders and sets of 
word cards vnth which children can ivrite stories of their ovsn or 
reproduce expOTence charts; “surprise books” directing children to 
draw special pictures or to carry out simple directions *for construc- 
tion; one-word picture books; sets of flash cards that the children 
may read to each other; sets of phonograms and letters for word- 
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building nctivmcs. Generally jpenking, one test of a good teacher- 
made activity is the amount of effective practice provided for the 
diiWrcn in proportion to the expenditure of the teacher’s time. 
Many tcadicrs build files containing samples of easy, interesting exer- 
cises classified according to various reading skills, so that tiiey have 
at hand models from svhich new activities can be planned. 

Plan actis'ities for a variety of reading skills. In the beginning, 
many work-type activities may be designed to give experience with 
new words, since the problem of becoming thoroughly familiar with 
new vocabulary is basic to successful reading, More skilled readers 
may .also need a certain amount of work sviih new words, and may 
benefit particularly from activities to develop word-analysis tech- 
niques. There also need to be provisions for experiences in following 
the general gist of a passage, in noting details carefully, in follosving 
directions, in sensing a sequence. 

Not all reading skills can be practiced effectively in a work-type 
setting. Learning to craluatc and to think nitically about what is 
read, for example, is developed mote successfully through actual ex- 
periences with stories or informational materials, although more 
skillctl rc.aders may be given a limited number of exercises requiring 
them to distinguish factual from fictional sutements or to tell 
whether a {Mragraph actually contains needed information. Ability 
to identify effective choice of words or skilJfuJ development of plot 
is also better developed wlicn an actual story is under consideration. 


Work-type activities arc of more use in situations in which a definite 
answer, rather than a judgniem or an opinion, is needed. 

Intensive practice of a work-type nature is more valuable after a 
cliild has developed some command of a new skill. Primaiy children 
arc in the fiwt stages of developing readiness for such reference tech- 
nitpies as using guide words, using alphabetical order, deciding on 
key svords for work witli an index, using section and paragraph 
headings and chapter summaries. They are also taking their first 
steps toward developing effective reading rate and may be still hara- 
i>cred at many points by their word-study skills. Intensive n-ork-type 
experiences to build reference techniques or to develop effective 
reading rate, then, belong in the imermediate grades. 

The suggestions that follow outline possible work-type activities 
for developing better skill in gciting the general gist of a paragraph, 
in following the sequence of a paragraph or story tn 
anti in following directions. These activtttcs should be supplemented 
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by the suggestions for special practice to develop word-study skills 
included in Chapter IX. For children who are approaching typical 
intermediate-grade reading ability, the activities suggested in Chap- 
ter XII may also be helpful. These include work-type experiences 
appropriate for increasing comprehension skills, for developing effec- 
tive reading rate, for building oral-reading skills, for helping with 
the word-study problems of older children and for teaching reference 
techniques. No particular effort has been made to designate the 
suggestions that follow for particular grade levels. Teachers will 
need to adjust the vocabulary and the complexity of the activity to 
the abilities of their particular groups. As with the suggested activ- 
ities in other parts of this volume, this list is meant to be illustrative, 
not to be a prescription of activities for any given group. 


Summarizing the general contents of a passage is called for in: Choos- 
ing the correct answer to tell how- a character felt; reading a short para- 
graph and checking the best title, or the best statement of what the para- 
graph is about; matching a series of pictures to the correct paragraphs; 
drawing a picture or series of pictures to illusu-aie a paragraph; finding 
the answer to a riddle; checking the picture that best illustrates a para- 
graph; finding the key sentence in a paragraph; arranging a series of 
mimeographed paragraphs in the proper order to reconstruct a story. 

^ Identifying the sequence of events in a passage is needed for: Placing 
in order a sales of statements from a paragraph, story, or experience 
record; drawing a series of pictures that tell the events of a story or 
paragraph in order; reading a short story and listing the scenes that 
would be needed for a play; reading a short paragraph and checking the 
right slatOTcnt to indicate what would happen next; crossing out a 
sentence that does not belong in a paragraph; writing the names of the 
characters in the order in which they appeared in a story; wtriting a new 
ending for a story, t' o 

AbtlUyto note delatU is needed in: Choosing the right answer to ques- 
tions such as who, what color, how many, when, where, after reading a 
snort paragraph: circling yes or no after sentences giving details from a 
crossing out a word that makes a sentence 
’ ‘’^"'"'8 a picture to illustrate a particular event in a passage; 
mmtra?5 sentences, words, or phrases; drawing a picture to 

nhrascs kev *“ a riddle; matching key words with appropriate 

fhe cSs^gueT "-■ins ri11>=s S*- i- 

a dhcctions is important for: Setting up and playing 

coforln- or comfn'°t ™”'" following written directions for 

dhM?o''nreh™ P T ni «anences and following the 

or S^rklnf it^ri ’"•“*>'8 parts in a picture, coloring it. 

or marking according to wniten directions; indicating the correct an- 
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SKcr to a question by drawing a picture; helping to develop a picture 
dictionary according to agreed-upon plans; sorting sentences or words 
under appropnate headings— things that fly, things that go on wheels. 


Help diildren become aware of the skills they need. The best 
work-type activity loses much of its value if it is merely banded in 
for correcefon. Children grow through identifying and correcting 
tlieir mistakes. If a half hour is to be allotted to a rvork-type exercise, 
it is often more effective to have the children tvork for fifteen minutes 
and to discuss correct answers and analyze errors for fifteen minutes 
than it is to have them work for the full period and leave no time for 
discussion. A work-type activity need not always be discussed the 
day it is assigned. Children may work for one period and come to 
a group session to go over their work the next. It is also possible to 
find tv'ays of giving help to individual children. If the svork-type 
activities are planned for an independent tvork period, the teaclier 
may be able to move around the room, giving a little help to each 
child who seems to be in difficulty. Sometimes it is possible to allow 
time for children to bring their work individually to the teacher’s 
desk and to check it with her. Whatever the method used to give the 
help, the discussion should develop insight into reading skills. “You 
didn't look carefully at part of that word. Look again." “Read the 
sentence again, whac word did y-ou miss?" “Today you didn’t have a 
bit of trouble with u/as and saur, did you?" 

Children can also grow in their insight into their own strengths 
and tveaknesses as they discuss the need for work-type activities. 
“Mamie, you were absent for our trip, and we learned some new 
words about airplanes. Suppose you work xvith this group ivho are 
practicing them.” “Aileen, I think we could help you tvith your 
spelling if you did some special ivork xvith Pete’s group." "Yesterday 
we had trouble guessing what would happen next in the story. Here 
are some questions. . . “We weren't very good today in telling 
exactly what happened. Here is some tvork to help in reading more 


carefully." 

When the reading program is planned effectively, children enjoy 
reading for its o^vn sake— the interesting stories, the fun of follow-up 
activities, the excitement of exploring new books on their own. the 
challenge of locating infonnalion, Thej- also find genn.ne pleasure .n 
discovering how to read, in partidpating >n practice acmiiies de- 
signed to develop better skill, and in taking joint responsibility for 


their own growth. 
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SOM£ QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING THE 
WORK OF READING GROUPS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 

Arc children provided with materials \’aricd sufficiently in content, 
style, and level of difficulty to facilitate the development of reading skills? 

Is the classroom equipped with materials appropriate for children of 
several levels of ability? 

Are children encouraged to approach their reading of nesv materials in 
a thoughtful, purposeful fashion? 

Are the activities of reading groups varied so as to make possible the 
development of many types of reading skills? 

Are children encouraged to undertake as challenging independent 
reading activities as they are capable of handling? 

Are children growing in their insight into what it means to be a 
skillful reader? 

Are follow-up activities related to a story interesting and purposeful? 

Are specific skills, such as oral reading, de\ eloped in ways that do not 
militate against the development of equally important skills, such as 
reading silently for information? 

Are ample work-type activities provided to meet the needs for special 
practice of individuals and of groups? 

Are work-type activities used selectively in terms of special problems? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Betts, Emmett A. Foundations of Reading Instruction, chapter 22. New York: 
American Book Company, 19J6. Pp. xii + 757. 

Dolch, Edward W. Teaching Primary Reading, chapters 13, 15. Second Edition. 
Champaign, Illinois: The Garrard Press, 1950. Pp. vii -f 458. 

Horn, Eniest and Curtis, James F. ‘'linpro>ement of Oral Reading,” Reading 
in the Elementary School, pp. 254—265. Forty-eighth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educatioi], Pan 2. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xi -f 343. 

McKee, Paul. The Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School, chapters 
9, 10. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948. Pp. xi + 622. 

New Primary Manual, chapters 12-15. Curriculum Bulletin 300. Cincinnati: 
Cindnnaii Public Schools, 1955. Pp. 496. 

See also references suggested under Providing Reading Materials, at the 
end of Chapter XI. and the references at the end of Chapter VI. Help in 
d^-eloping speaal practice acUvitics for skilled readers in the primary grades 
■will be found m the references at the end of Chapter XII. 



CHAPTBR VIII 

developing reading skills through 

ON-GOING CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


GUMPSBS INTO TYPICAL CLASSROOMS^ 

A fim grade us« wading to awe many purposes. In a first-grade 
classroom in the spring one bulletin board contains a helpers' chart. 
Above It is the tv,-o-Iine notice. There ore many things to do. JVe take 
turns doing them. On an easel in the front of the room is a flash-card 
holder, in which have been placed sentence cards telling the day's news. 
In ihe center of this holder is a calendar. Below arc cards giving special 
news and a weather report. To the right of this are cards indloting 
birthdays and to the left are cards indicating special esenis for the montlL 

On a second bulletin board are children's original stories, written in 
their own handwriting. Abow ihero is the two-line caption. Look at your 
sioriVs. Can you read themf On the board at the bach of the room, sur- 
rounded by a colorful border, are samples of duldren’s work, with the 
iwo-Iine caption. Look, Look, Look. See the Good Work. A color chart 
is posted nearby. 

Evidence of unit activities can be found on several bulletin boards. 
On one is a nesw bulletin about a recent trip to the Zoo. Nearby arc 
pictures of animals. On a second board, under the notice, Jf’ords to 
Help you, are silhouettes of zoo animals, eacli wiili the appropriate 
name printed in manuscript writing. Other pictures about the Zoo arc 
fitted into bulleiin boards where ibcrc is space. Some of the cliildrcn's 


iThe author h Inrfebird to the piimaty teacbm In ihe tout* Sf. Scfiiel and the 
North Avondale Schools. Dndnnatb for nany of the ld«t !n ihh cloptcr. Tatiictiljr 
credit should go to Mm JJeuIah Bbodw whose fint-grade clswroom U dcMTilwd: w 

N(n Loufee Rairden whose second-grade claaroo® la dcscriUd and whose serood gnde 

charts arc quoted frtiquenUy: W .'ti» Jenitf Wam whose Ihhd-gmde • 

described; to Miss Violetie Maxey whtwc unit on «msfnjai«i and Wtntf h 
i£> Mrt. Helen Climpse whose fint-grade utdl on bird* h discuwd; to Mn. Ifarviaul 
NankotiUh. whose children’* ebam about naliw are quoted: and to Mts* Reaenurr 
SfcNeeve for her third-graders' chart on mannen. 
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creative stories are about animals. Tlic class has also been studying about 
farms. On one board arc pictures of baby animals. In a comer of 
another is a sign saying, This Is How Farm Animals Talk. Under it arc 
pictures of the animals and their characteristic sounds. 

Special interest centen have their notices. Over the play comer is the 
message, Patsy is our baby doll. Come and play with Patsy. You can have 
fun here. In the library comer, with its shelves of easy books, is a notice 
about caring for books. Over the easel is the sign. Come and Paint. At 
the back of the room is a number diart entitled, We Count by Ones. 
Nearby are some number cards with concrete groupings of numbers. 
On the table below this bulletin board are some arithmetic games with 
simple printed directions and a word game entitled. Come and Fish. 
Nearby is evidence of science interests in a report of the children s 
experiences in taking pinwheeU out in the wind on the playground. 

Books are in evidence also. The library table and the nearby book- 
shelves have a collection of easy books, some supplementary readers, a 
picture dictionary, and some preprimers and primers. Animal and circus 
stories are prominent. In a magazine rack are some children’s magazines 
and some copies of a children's weekly netvspapcr. Stored in a bookcase 
are sets of basal readers, some copies of the first book of a basal science 
series, and some of the first reader of a basal health series. Without 
seeming cluttered, this classroom is filled with opportunities to read. 

A s^ond grade shows increased reading skill. A second-grade class* 
To^ is equally rich in its opportunities to read, but gives evidence that 
children can handle more difficult problems. Again there is a helpers' 
chart. On the same bulletin board are posted an invitation from another 
class and two postcards from children who had been with the group 
earlier in the year- A news bulletin written in the children’s hand^vriting 
hangs from an easel. Tucked into available space around the room are 
other items to read — a spring poem, a list of articles needed for a Red 
Cross box, a health chart. 


In this class a unit on foods is ending and one on travel is being begun. 
From a stand hangs the full collection of the experience records written 
during the study of foods. On a bulletin board are evidences of the first 
steps being taken m the travel unit. Under a caption. What shall we try to 
find out about travelling? is posted a list of questions about ships, written 
m a child s handy^Ung. Over a little, is the sign. Travel Reading Parties, 
and under it a list signed by children who are ready to read a travel 
story to a small group. Posted on the same bulletin board, in children’s 
handtmiing, are some original stories about boats. Farther over is a 
partial list of ships officers. Wherever there is room on this bulletin 
T"* clippings about ships, brought in by 

‘o *e Zoo. but whereas the first- 
grade bulletin board merely listed the names of animals under their 
The have dassiBed their pictures according to, 

The Gnnirmg Family, The Monkey Family, and The Reptile Family. 

Special interest centers give evidence that children are reading more 
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collection of diildrcn's books. On its table there are also sets of flash 
cards v/hich help to reviav new vocabulary. Taped on the bla^board 
near the spot where the reading groups meet are cards naming the 
vowels and the consonants. 

The bookcases In this room contain a still greater variety of basal 
readers; supplementary texts; health, arithmetic, science, and spelling 
series; and social-studies books. A picture dictionary' and a regular 
dictionary both show signs of regular use. A classroom encyclopedia has 
been added to the available reference texts. Children in this room are 
reading widely, both for information and for recreation. 

A typical primary classroom invites children to read. These day- 
by-day reading experiences are the more valuable because they center 
around problems important to the children. Many times a day it Is 
necessary to read thoughtfully if an activity is to move fon''ard 
smoothly. These experiences complement and reinforce in many 
ways the reading that goes on in reading groups. 

How do teachers make the most of the opportunities for reading 
afforded by the varied activities of the typical primary' classroom? 
This chapter b concerned with the problems related to two types of 
reading experiences. First, how can most effective use be made of 
informational-reading experiences? And, second, how can the founda* 
tions for interest in recreational reading be laid? 

DEVELOPING READING SKILLS 

THROUGH INFORMATIONALREADING EXPERIENCES 

Children’s experiences in reading for information in a typical 
primary classroom range from pauses for a feiv seconds to note one’s 
housekeeping responsibilities or to sec who has a birthday thb week, 
to ^e extended reading that often accompanies the development of 
unit aaivities that help children become better acquainted w'ith the 
iv'orld in which they live. 

A pneral picture of the activities of the primary classroom which 
provide the setting for children's reading experiences ivas given in 
Copter IV, when readiness aaivities were described, and in Chapter 
\ I, when the problems of planning the total reading experiences for 
more skilled readas in the primary grades were dbcussed. The ac- 
tivities desOTbed in thb chapter assume the rich and varied total 
program, i e experiences that build broad experience background, 
the planning with children, and the flexible scheduling and duping 
described tn these earlier chapters. 

This section is focussed on three separate, but interrelated, prob- 
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Icms, First, how can the most effectife use be made of day-byclay 
opportunities to read signs and notices? Second, how can the reading 
experiences related to unit activities be developed? Third, how can 
botli these types of reading experiences contribute to primary chih 
dren s readiness for the more extensive reading activities in the con- 
tent Helds that they will undertake as intermediate-graders? 


C/erssroont Records oi Aids to Daily [i'ork 
Use records diat help in the problems of living together. Among 
tJie most prominent stimulations to read in the classrooms that have 
been described are the many signs and notices on the bulletin boards. 
Not ever)' classroom experience requires a set of records, but they 
can be used in many n’a)'s as aids to more effective group living. In 
the early part of the first grade, these records are likely to serve as 
prereading materials. Gradually the children take over more of the 
responsibility for their oivn reading. 

Helpers' charts are among the earliest and the most constantly used 
of the records of plans for cooperative group living. There may also 
be special sets of directions for such group responsibiliiies as caring 
for a pet, signing a book out of the classroom library, or carrying out 
the special jobs of the clean-up committee. These directions the chil- 
dren compose together and then recheck as they undertake the spe- 
cial responsibility. 

Primary teachers derisc various ways of making such records 
interesting and functional. Piaures draivn by the children frequently 
help to guide the reading. Charts luting zoom responsibilities are 
usually designed so that new names may be inserted. The cliildren in 
one hospitable class planned a chart to hang outside their door tell- 
ing visitors where they svere— We are at home. Please come in; We 
are at the library; We are on the playground. To tlie left of this list 
ran a ribbon, a bow on which could beset at the appropriate message. 

Cooperatively-derived rules foster happy group Jiving in the class- 
room. The following standards for work periods and for sharing 
periods svere arrived at by a first grade and a second grade, respec- 
tively.® These records, and a majority of the others in tliis ^apter 
are wTitten in single-sentence paragraplis, with the second lines o 
two-line sentences slightly indented so tliat the child's eyes will be 
able to catdi easily the beginnings of each new sentence. 


2j3m« R. Bryner, 
Unpublwhed Donor’s 


The Content of Pitoary School Experience Charts," pp. 70, ( 
Dissenaiion. Stanfords Stanftad l/nitcnity, 1951. 
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Work Time Standards 

1. We work quietly. 

2. We talk softly. 

3. We play quietly. 

4. When we hear the bell 

we stop our work. 

5. We put out tools a^vay 

quickly. 

6. We get ready to talk about 

our work. 
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Something to tell — 

1. It must be something that 

everyone wants to hear. 

2. The child must tell it well. 

Something to show — 

1. It must be something that 

everyone would like to see. 

2. The child must know 

something interesting 
to say about it. 


The discussion in a second grade resulted in suggestions for be- 
havior for a first trip by bus that helped to make the trip a pleasant 
one.® In a third grade the children summarized their thinking about 
good manners. 


Rules for Our Trip 


Manners 


1. We get on the bus one at a time. 

2. The first ones go to the back. 

3. We will walk quietly. 

4. We gel off one at a time. 

5. We will not touch things. 

6. We will stay together. 

7. We will have good manners. 

8. Wc will be good listeners. 

9. Wc will all be happy. 


Do not interrupt people 
when they are ulking. 

Learn to share with others. 

When you ask for things, 
say, ''Please." 

%Vhen walking in front of 
someone say, "Excuse me.’ 

Do not make fun of anyone. 

Say, "Please" if you don't hear 
what is said. 

Always hand things to others. 

Do what you are told. 


Other records may serve to outline children’s responsibilities 
cooperative members of the school community. In one first grade 
suggestions for fire drills were composed. Safety problems in city 
traffic were summarized by another.* 


Fire Drill 

Wc walk fast. 

Wc do not run. 

Wail for the leaders. 

Do not play around. 

Wc arc quiet. 

* Jjm« R. Bryncr, op . eit ., pn, 74 . 45. 

* Ibid ., p. 73. 


Safety to and from 
School 

Look both ways. 

Cross at the comer. 
Obey the policeman. 
Obey the safety patrol. 
Reel means stop. 

Green means go. 
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The members of a second grade summarized some of their safety 
responsibilities on the playground as follows: “ 

1. Be careful how you get off and 

on the teeter. 

2. Don't do tricks on the merry-go-round. 

3. Do not run into the streets after a ball. 

4. Watch the traffic lights. 

5. Keep away from between parked cars. 

Cooperative relations with other school helpers tvere recorded after 
the children in anotfier first grade toured the school. These charts 
served as prereadtng materials in the early fall.* These two records 
illustrate paragraphing in regular basal-reader style. 


Mr. Hansen is 
our janitor. He cleans 
tlie floors. He brings in 
milk bottles. 

This morning he 
cleaned die windows. 

can help him by 
keeping the papen 
picked up. 


Mrs, Green is 
Dr. Moore's secretary. 

She types the notes 
we lake liome. 

Mrs. Green counts 
the milk money. 

She rings the fire bell. 


A second grade prepared the following guide for good customers 
in the school supply store: 


How Can Be Good Customers 


Be Safe 

Look where you are going. 
Keep away from glass. 

Stand quietly. 

Keep your hands to yourseil- 
Be Polite 

Wail for your turn. 

Talk ivith a soft voice. 

Say. "Please/’ 'Thank you/ 
and "You are H-elconse," 
Touch only what you are 
going to buy. 


Be ffonesi 

Pay tor what you get. 

Give the right money. 

Give back money if you 
get loo much change. 

Be Sentible 

Look around for what 
you want. 

Ask for tilings you 
don’t see. 

Read the price yourself. 

Make a good choice. 

Hiink before you buy. 
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At another time the children in this class composed safety rules 
after they had talked through tlic problems of carT>-ing umbrellas on 
the crowded school grounds. 

Rainy Day Safety 

1. Look around before you 

open your umbrella. 

2. Hold your umbrella high. 

3. •Walk slow. 

4. Watch out for tralEc. 

5. Look around before you 

close your umbrella. 

Records such as those that have been cited arc written as the 
problem arises. Many of their values for the children come as the 
problem in group Hnng is talked ouL As reading-matter, they remain 
posted in the classroom as long as the)' are needed. Their vocabulaiy 
load is relatively heavy, but they arc phrased in words the children 
themselves have used. When they arc reread, the teacher is there to 
help with unfamiliar words. 

Find wa)^ of posting items of current interest, A primar)' class- 
room is a busy place. Birthdays have to be remembered, letters or 
cards sent to children who are ill, letters from travellers acknow'l- 
edged, notice taken of holidays, and events of interest in childrens 
homes given recognition. 

In the classrooms described at the beginning of this chapter, f>art 
of the bulletin-board space is given to these current interests. Some* 
times a sharing bulletin board or a sharing table is used to display 
letters and clippings, or to set up a labelled exhibit of articles 
brought from home. Some teachers set aside a section of a bulletin 
l^rd for sj^cial events — notices to be taken home, auditorium ses- 
sions to which the children are inrited, paper drives. Such special 
bulletin boards are sometimes hamed with a bright paper border 
so that they sund out as centers to watch. 

A dass news bulletin may be of help as a record of events of the 
day^ ^metimes the writing of the day’s news is used as a language 
activm-. One such record, composed by a hrst grade, read as folloivs: 

Today is Monday, May 4. 

It looks like rain. 

It is fun to play outdoors. 

AVe can play outdoors today. 

Toniorrow will be Tuesday. 
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After some second-gradcre. svho were gaining sUll in iwitten tx- 
presston, had had some group experiences in composing a class diary 
they took turns .mtmg the entries. When help was needed wi* 
spelling, the teacher supplied it. The following are typical of the 
e.xcerpts appearing in children’s handwriting on the long sheets of 
paper that made up the diary.’ 


Wednesday, January 17, 19 — 

Ruth is a Blue Bird, 

She wore Iser Blue Bird suit to school. 
Betty is a Brownie. 

She wore her Bro%vnie suit to school, too. 


by Jimmy 


Monday, January 22. 19— fay jfajig 

The Museum of Natural History sent us a 
cottfboy exJiibit. 

They sent a rattle snake, tu-o prairie dogs, 
two pair of cattle horns, and on old time saddle. 


Thursday, January 25, 19— by Kenneth 

This was a snotty day. 

So we made spatter paint snowmen. 

In the early fall, news bulletins can help children to get acquainted 
with each other and with their school. As a prereading activity, one 
teacher helped the children list the names of the principal, the 
school secretary, the custodian, and the sdiool nurse. Another first- 
grade class used this information chart: 

We come to school. 

IVe come to Schtel School. 

We are in First Grade. 

We are in Room 101. 

Our teacher is Miss Rhodes. 


Second-graders drew pictures of their homes and added brief descrip- 
tive captions as a get-acquainted activity shortly after the opening of 
school. In another seewnd grade the children brought snapshots of 
themselves and their families. These were given captions and posted 
on a get-acquainted bulletin board. Third-graders wote brief auto- 
biographies of themselves to make up a special bulletin board. 

Notices such as those that have been described are usually read 


TVfu. Primnrf Manual, P- 88. Cuniwlum BalfeUfl 300. Cindniaii: Onemnatl 
Public SchooU. 1953. Copyright 1353, Board of Wocatten. Gnannau. Ohfa 
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during a sharing period or a class planning session. Brief news bulle- 
tins for the day may be composed during these same planning ses- 
sions. Longer autobiographies or class diaries are often written 
during periods set aside for more extensive experiences in creative 
expression. Once the materials arc put on bulletin boards, children 
are encouraged to refer to them again as they need them, or to reread 
them for pleasure when they have a few minutes to spare. 

Make it important to read classroom records and notices. Some 
classrooms which, on first glance, seem to be teeming with oppor- 
tunities to read, actually provide very little reading experience. 
Most teachers watch for occasions to refer to special notices. A group 
disagrees about the day on which Jamie brought his dog to school 
and someone looks back at the class diary to make sure. Betty glances 
hastily at the helpers’ chart and does Billy's job. Here is a chance 
to spend a few seconds on the importance of reading carefully. Four 
children congregate at an easel tvherc two should have been, and 
spill a jar of paint. It is a good time to look at the rules again. As 
the children discuss a recent program, they check their list to see how 
good an audience they have been. Records become functional when 
they are used in ways like these. 

When children have become familiar with a set of directions or n 
series of rules, the record need no longer occupy a prominent spot 
in the room. If there is a possibility that it will be needed again, it 
may be bound with others to form a class book, perhaps entitled 
How We Work Together. Children enjoy rereading such materials, 
and the accumulated series can provide a helpful picture of how the 
group has poivn over the year. The materials posted in a primary 
classroom in which reading is functional change frequently. The 
reading experiences afforded to the children are not measured by 
the quantity of the reading-matter with which they arc surrounded, 
nor by the beauty of the bulletin-board arrangements. The ultimate 
test is the use to which the materials arc put. 

Dere/opi'ng Reading AciWHhi /!e/o#erf io Unlis of Work 
Help children to explore as widely as their skill will permit. The 
unit actiymes that help children become acquainted with the world 
around them play an increasingly important part in their total read- 
ing program as they progress through the grades. Types of problems 
about which such units may develop were mentioned briefly in 
Chapters IV and VI. Beginners start their study of their world with 
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questions about familiar aspects of the environment near at hand. 
"With inaeasing maturity children venture farther afield in space 

and in time. . , i. _i 

Throughout the elementary school, and even into secondary schwl 
and college, reading is only one of many methods through whi^ 
learners secure information about their world. The younger the 
child, the more important it is that he have firsthand experience. All 
the resources suggested in Chapter IV for enr.eh.ng the enmo^ 
ment of beginners need to be tapped throughout the pr.mary 

Ways of summarizing information and of testing concepts are also 
vald. Not alsvays is tl.e summary in written form. D.scusnon help 
to consolidate information. Often 

of experience records composed by ch.ldren and ^ 

ture drildren may plan for “^'fJ'S^l^r'filtotrate 

are used in many rrays— ch.ldren may p p ., 

information of particular 

piece together a set of pictures F develop a picture 

Ly may illustrate their b''" 7^3. slides for 

dictionary of ne.r and 

an opaque projector or TTtivWes can be used to summarize 
Many kinds of construct.o models; a classroom store 

rvhat children have learned, sma people being studied: 

or post office; dolls 7=7 “ 277 * P simple maps, 

models of specific objects ^ P'“>' 

Dramatirat.on may range P ^ppps nr 

a special program planned to share me 

with parents. . - „ pjed from the beginning. 

Written summaries of j , t„cher and children. 

A. first these are records cnm^_edp7>yj.,^^^„., are 

Sometimes these '’'=“7' ° individuals or small groups may 

bound into large ‘’7;='aries in booklet form-individual book- 

develop other types of summanm^ handbooks, 

lets, class newspapers, dass ^ „( chUdren’s ivork, and 

scrapbooks which contain a . information may also be 

'pictures *ey d^ppe^;™ he devoted m creative 

summarized tn riddles. . experiments be kept, 
stories; accurate ^.enis of grouping that em^ 

A, suggested in Chap er Jpvnlve the whole class, 

during a unit are complex. Some aspe 
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some groups, and some individuals. The same child may ■work in 
ns'o groups, one to locate information and the other to work out 
part of an all-class project. Sometimes children with common inter- 
ests will work together and reading materials will be adjusted accord- 
ingly; sometimes reading groups will take on informational-reading 
activities. 

The amount of reading done and the type of material read will 
var)' with the nature of the unit, the ability of the group, and the 
materials available. IVith increased reading skill should come the 
use of a greater variety of material, and more independence in tlie 
way it is attacked. 

Make the most of varied opportunities to read as units develop* 
How do units actually work out? What kinds of reading experiences 
do they offer? How are these experiences related to other types of 
activities? The following units from first-, second-, and third-grade 
classrooms are examples of the way's plans can develop. Five units are 
reported in all. The first is typical of the work of a first grade in 
tlie early fall when reading skills are limited. The second, third, and 
fourth are typical of average groups in late first, second, and third 
grades. The fifth represents the work of a group of superior ability 
in the third grade. 

First-graders in the early fall studied the helpers who came to 
their homes. This unit grew' out of an earlier one in which the chil- 
dren had become acquainted with the people in the school who 
helped them. 


In llic di^snon null which Uic unit began, the children made a list 
o[ people who came to their homes. Since the school was in a residential 
area, it was possible to watch from the classroom window to see what 
tmdmmen stopped at nearby houses. The children aUo made plans to 

Stii In subsequent 

the irafTir tUt "T postman who came to the school and 

he^n f It' included on the list. How do these people 

Vs 111?, or"'"’ ""n ‘i'n underlying tliemcs. 

ab^ut d elr W^v “ find out more 

natrolman Ii^v w ‘o the school. The tralBe 

his auiS- ■'T' “d™ *e children to loob into 

doctor found at "d*® n postman and another w'ho was a 

doctor found a few minutes for she children in their schedules. So did 3 
mo her who was a public health nurse. Before each of the visitors the 
tluldreu planned wid. care the question, diey ^mnded to ask. Other 
wl -d br.a king m wotkeis 

who came to the home, over the weekend,. Some information the 
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teacher supplied by reading stories to the diiJdren and br sboirin-^ 
movies. ' ° 

The children found many i^-ays of summariring what they had Icametl. 
There nvere a number of language experiences. As they talked about each 
neiv worker they composed a group record which they later illustrated. 
These, together with some of the children's paintings, were bound into a 
lar^ book. Dramatic play in the playhouse during tlic lime iliai this 
unit svas developing often involved a special visitor. /\s the children 
talked about hosv they could be helpful, they dramatized sliort srencs to 
illustrate opening the door for the doctor, what to do w-hen die paper- 
boy comes for his monc)', taking a package from the delivery man. In 
addition to these group activities there were a number of stories dictated 
to the teacher. 


Concrete ways of summarizing svhat had been learned were also used. 
The class developed a mural depicting the visitors to homes that had 
been obsen-ed from the classroom window. The background oi houses 
and street for this mural was drawn by a group who used the view from 
the window as a guide. On this background were pasted pictures of de- 
livery trucks and workers drawn and on out by individual children. 
Everyone in the class brought something iTom home that was typical of 
one or more of the workers being studied. This exhibit ranged from 
laundry lists and milk bottles to an empty pillbox with a doctor’s pre- 
scription. The children also painted many individual pictures and 
brought in a number clipped from magazines for the bulletin board. 

Group activities were not highly organized for this unit. Many of the 
discussion periods Involved die class as a whole. Small groups worked 
on various pans of the mural, but individuals also contributed. Tlie 
groups tliat engaged in the dramatic play were selected for that particu- 
lar activity, but did not work together on other things. The children in 
reading groups took lime to dictate stories to the teacher, and later to 
listen to them as she read them back. Everyone helped to bring in articles 
for die exhibit table, and to collect ncedcsl infonn.ition from home. At 
a lime when children were taking dieir first steps loivard ^/^tive 
group living, they were given the feeling of what it means to be helpful 
^oup members without the responsibility for projects that demanded a 
high level of croup organiraiion. ^ 

During most of this unit the regubr activities of die reading groups 
moved ahead widi preprimers and primers as their foais. What fw 
stapte ..oriB on 0<nmnu„!lj' holpen coM bo locnlri rend by ^ 
appropriaii! Jcadins group. One group wotlcd numly iMth radmol 
materials. 
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specially to see -what trucks pulled up across the street recorded what 
they had seen. Some reading materials svcrc worked out individually 
v/ith tlie teacher-children planned captions for their own pictures, 
suggested labels for the articles they brought for the exhibit; and dictated 
stories of svorkmcn who came to their homes. Some of the most sknlcd 
readers sverc able to do a little independent reading of library books, 
and the stories read by ilic teacher supplied more information. ^ 

Work with the experience records svas of a typical prereading and 
beginning-reading nature. During the discussion periods in svhicli the 
group records were composed, time svas taken to read selected 
matcli word and phrase cards, and to carry out similar rcs’icw activiues. 
Smaller groups that composed records worked with them in mucli the 
same fashion until they knev.' them thoroughly, and then read them w 
the rest of the class. Help with this was given while other cliildren were 
painting, working on the mural, or engaged in individual projects. 

The stories dictated by children about w'orkers who came to theu 
homes were edited and simplified. Then they were hcctographcd and 
stapled into little one or two-page booklets with covers that gave tl« 
author's name. These were read in reading groups and later illustrated 
and placed on the library table. 

A few work-type activities were also used to review imporunt vocabu- 
lary. Children matched workers and signs on the exhibits witli pictures* 
They drew pictures to match selected words. They drew illustrations w 
go with key sentences from the experience records. They rearranged 
phrase cards to rebuild experience records and used word and 
cards to write stories of their own. Even though Ihb class had limited 
skill, reading played an important pan in the unit. 

With increased reading skill come more opportunities to tvork 
with books. In the spring a first-grade class developed both social* 
and natural-science concepts in studying about farms. The children 
in this group lived in a small tow'n and many svere used to driring 
with their parents into the surrounding farming land. Many of tbe 
homes had gardens, and a few families kept chickens. Nevertheless, 
there were interesting aspects of the farmer’s work about which tbe 
children knew very little. 


vT T a sharing period when a child who had 

ft,™ "’eekend came in bubbling over with infonnau'on 

frfff ^he new lambs and baby pigs. Out of the discussion came the 
proposal that the group try to visit a large farm at the edge of to^m. 

children talked more about trips to 
families. They also discussed what 
their fathers were doing in preparation for planting their gardens, and 
speralated as to whether farmers went about it in the same way. They 
made a list of the farm animals they particularly hoped to see, aided by 
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Uw teadier who had by now taken an exploratory trip to the farm 
Several booka yielded clear pictures of farm ania^als. The discussion of 
tJicse picmr« helped to develop better concepts of sizes and led to con- 
sideration of safety prcaulions around animals. Stories of trips to farms 
were available in a number of basal readers and some of these were read. 
\Vith this background of reading, discussing, and looking at pictures the 
children look their trip. ^ ’ 

Many new learning rrerc developed through the trip and through 
subsequent activities in the classroom. /Is a class. Uie children decided 1o 
build a model farm in one corner of their room. They divided into 
groups to build the house; to contruct the bam, silo, and tool sheds; to 
lay out the fences and the fields. Everyone helped to supply farm animals 
from collections of toj-s at home. In order to enlarge diildren’s concepts 
of the services performed by farmers, the leaclier set up a special bulletin 
boanl and a sharing table. Many appropriate pictures uere found in 
magarinei. In addition, butter cartons, bread wrappers, empty breakfast 
food cartons, and labels from various appropriate canned foods were 
collected. 

Special interest groups also worked during this unit. Two groups 
planned to find out more about farm animals, a third to learn more 
about svhat crops the farmers pUnied, and one group of boys to find out 
about tractors and otlier farm machinery. These groups ivere able to do 
considerable independent reading. They also combed magaaJnes at home 
for pictures. In the end, e.icfi group developed a special project-scrap- 
books of pictures and stories about farm animals; a small window-box 
garden planted with wheat and flax; a spedal exhibit of toys and 
pictures of farm machinery. Individual activities were also planned- 
children drew pictures, wrote riddles about farni animals, made their 
own collections of animal pictures, and read farm stories, As a culminat- 
ing activity, parents were invited to visit. The children conducted a 
guided lour of ihcir farm, told about their exhibit, and reported on 
die work of dicir special groups. 

The reading activities for this unit were e.xtensJve. It was relatively 
easy for the children themselves to locate farm stories in the sets of basal 
readers in their room. This (hey did one day during the time normally 
set aside for group reading activities. Each stoiy or set of stories was 
then marked with a strip of colored paper. Stories in the basal readps 
currently being used for group reading artivities were read by the regular 
reading KToups. Some of the other materials were read in group sessions 
of ihc ™cial inttmt groups. Easy libraO’ '»<>'“ about tanrn were read 
indepemlcnlly. As the unit progressed, story hours were set up when the 
diiWreii who worked with these bools read them aloud to sn.aU poops. 

Experience charts were developed to summarue group plans >0 
record the details of the trip, and to summar.te special mronnat on 
about such topics as farm aointals. what the faratt plants, how te 
farmer worts, W the farmer helps os. Some additiooal reading was 
provided through the labels on the bollelin.hoard displays and tliroii^h 
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the special books developed by the interest groups. Then there were 
such related Avridng activities as writing thank-you notes after the trip, 
inviting parents; writing riddles; and preparing a picture dictionary o 
special farm words. 

In a second grade, a study of plants and how they grow called for 
more specialized informational-reading skills, and gave experiences 
in interpreting simple charts and other visual aids. 


This unit began as the children started to bring early spring flowers 
to school and to discuss what their fathers were doing about gardens. In 
some homes, seeds were already planted indoors. Several families were 
also growing bulbs. As tlie children talked, they began to share opinions 
about whether seeds should be started in the light or the dark, why it 
was important to water plants, and what seeds looked like when they 
started to grow. The teacher suggested that they might be able to ans^ver 
some of their questions by planting some seeds in the classroom. 

^ As plans began to develop, the children started to look through 
simple science textbooks. Here they began to find suggestions of types 
of experiments they might be able to carry out. Everyone could not read 
all the suggestions, but many pictures were clear. Eventually a list of 
questions regarding what plants need in order to grow was formulated. 
At the same time both teacher and children brought to the classroom 
different kinds of seeds. The collection eventually included samples from 
the smallest seeds to bulbs, acorns, and avocado pits. 

As the children talked about ways of answering their questions, they 
decided to break into interest groups, each with special responsibilities- 
One group took charge of planting some beans so that they could b® 
watched through the side of a glass as they sprouted. Another group 
was responsible for two sets of seeds — one placed in the light and oue 
in a dark cupboard. A third group w'orked on the problem of whether 
plants need water; a fourtli on the problem of whether soil makes a 
difference; and a fifth to try to get some carrot tops and a sweet potato 
to grow. ^ 


As a class, the children planted petunias, which they hoped would be 
large enough to transplant for Mother's Day. Special directions for tend- 
ing this class garden were posted abo\'e it and the children took turns 
acung as ^rdenets. mile these actirities were going on, the teacher 
helped to develop concepts through discussion, through encouraging ob- 
servation, and through the pictures and stories of science texts and m 
s^aal hooU about plants and gardening. The unit ran parallel with 
other projects for many weeks while the children charted the growth of 
Uieir plants, wat^rf special devclopmenu in their experiments, and 
reported on nev,- information as they watched their fathers’ gardens. 

particularly helpful in its introduction of simple read- 
ing problems involving tables, charts, and diagrams. As the children 
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found spedal pictures and diagrams in their reference books they used 
them as guides in planning their own projects. Tliey also measured the 
growili of some of their plants, and developed a simple graph to sfaosv 
tile process. The cliildren with respomibiUty for particular experiments 
posted simple records indicating exactly svhat they bad done, and what 
their obser\'ations were from day to day- 

Classroom r«:ords were extensive for this unit as the children listed 
their questions, stated the plans for the various projects, and e\'entuany 
summarized their conclusions and gave the evidence they had obtained 
from tlieir obser\*ations. A number of these records were composed by 
the groups who planned the special projects. As each new step in the 
stot 7 developed and rvas recorded, the teacher typed it in primer type 
and hectographed it. As a result, each group built, page by page, a story 
of its particular project. These the group members illustrated svith as 
careful drawings ol their plants as they could make. Copies of the books 
that tvere finally develop^ tvere popular reading at the library table 
for many weeks. 

The reading in books that svas done for this unit was not as extensiVe 
as the reading of ilie records the children themselves developed. The 
children turned to books for some of the activities later carried out by 
the interest groups. As tlicir projects developed, they spent several group 
sessions svith the teacher reading tJte information related to tlieir spedal 
projects more tarefully, and Interpreting It in the light of what they 
themselves tvere finding out. There tvere abo available some simple 
stories about gardening svhich served for independent reading. Mean- 
tvhile, the work of the reading groups went forward with other types of 
stories. 

Third-graders go farther afield in their quest for information. In 
the third grade with whose classroom this chapter began, the study 
of wind and of related facts about air began on a warm day as the 
cliildren sat fanning themselves after a play period. 
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for material, they also observed effects of the wind and talked about what 
they were discovering. By the end of this exploratory period they haa 
an extensive list of possible activities- . 

As the unit developed, the children were able to carry out many o 
their plans. The small murals of cut-out pictures showing objects blown 
by the wind, described in the introduction to this chapter, were com- 
pleted rather early. Interest groups were set up to try to find 
swers to some of the questions. As the children read they began to fin 
suggestions of experiments they could try. The teacher added o er 
possibilities. A science table was gradually equipped with balloons, paper 
bags that could be blown up, pans for demonstrations tvith water, pm- 
wheels, kites, paper darts, straws to blow through, medicine droppers, 
and many other materials readily available in homes. 

For several days the various interest groups read and tried out experi- 
ments related to their particular questions. Then, for a series of class 
meetings, these groups used the equipment on the science table to demon- 
strate their findings. As they did so, they reported on what they had 
learned from their reading. Class projects also developed as the children 
built kites and tested out various shapes of darts, paper planes, and 
pinwheels. As they explored they tvrote — class summaries of some of 
their general conclusions, group summaries of special topics, individual 
stories, poems, and riddles. Eventually this unit, which started with in- 
terest in air in motion, lead into related questions about moisture in the 
air, about rain, and about other topics related to weather. Several tornado 
warnings heightened the general interest. 

Much of the reading done for this unit was carried out individually 
or in interest groups. The less skilled readers worked with simple science 
books, while those who had the most skill explored a wide variety of 
materials, including several articles in the encyclopedia. Many of th^ 
children look advantage of the weekly trips to the branch library to ask 
die librarian for help. The teacher found lime to work with individual 
children during independent reading periods when all were looking foj 
information. Sessions when interest groups worked together provided 
lime to work on group problems. These periods also made it possible to^ 
the more skilled readers to share what they had learned with thos® 
whose reading had been more restricted. For part of the time reading 
groups went ahead on other projects. Once or twice they worked on 
stories related to the unit. On a number of days they did not meet in 
order to allow more time for the reading problems of the interest groups- 

What may be expected of children of superior ability' in third 
grade? The reading activities of one class in which the range in 
reading ability was from high second- to sixth-grade skill, were 
broad as those that might be expected of a typical intermediate- 
grade class. These youngsters came back after Christmas vacation 
to find that an addition to their scliool was being built. 
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one on workmen, and one on equipment. At the same time the children 
worked in other groups to study houses of other times. 

Work periods lasted from a half hour on some days to an hour and a 
half on others, depending on the variety of jobs to be completed and the 
attention span of the group. On a number of days the childrens plans 
called for activities with number, with reading, or with %vritten expres- 
sion that seemed as fruitful as any special experiences in these Belds that 
might otherwise have been provided. When this tvas the case, the time 
normally used for these other areas was absorbed into the time allot- 
ment for the unit. During much of the unit, the children who were the 
least advanced in reading skill continued to receive regular help m a 
reading group. 

Reading related to the unit was part of the group activities almost 
ever}' day. There was no one large block of several days in which the 
chil^en read intensively for information. They svere encouraged to 
raise specific questions, to hunt for the information they needed, to share 
it with their groups and incorporate it in their plans, and then to go 
on to other questions. While they labelled exhibits, planned the blue- 
prints for tlieir models of homes, and decided what kinds of materials 
they would need, they turned again and again to books. 

The basal readers with which this classroom was equipped supjjli^ 
only a limited amount of information. Supplementary books contained 
much that was of help, the library had a number of single copies of 
useful books, and the encyclopedia proved to be of definite value to the 
more able children. Some of the reading was done individually and tlien 
reported lo the interest group. Some was done in the interest-group 
setting. Less skilled readers read the materials available on their ©''■'n 
level and learned much from listening as the groups worked together. 
Many of the children took long strides toward skillful use of reference 
materials as^ the}* hunted for the information they needed, took simple 
notes, examined blueprints, and drew plans for their own models. 

The materials do’eloped in the classroom offered many other op 
ponuniiies to read. The children kepi track of their complicated project 
through class plans, daily schedules, and group plans. They labelled 
their exhibit of materials and their display of pictures. They developed 
illustrated vocabulary lists of workmen and of equipment. For one week 
they used as a spelling list the words they felt they needed the most. 
As they studied words like construction, they discovered how helpfu* 
s}'llabicaiion could be, both for reading and for spelling. 

Individual records, reporu, and stories accompanied every step in ih® 
unit. As many of these as possible were posted on the bulletin boards 
for all to load. Each child des-elopcd his own Shelter Booklet. They kcpi 
track of the steps m the construction of the new school and wTote indi- 
vidual stones about it. They wrote other stories about the equipment 
and the uses of materials. They described tlic houses they lived in and 
wrote alwut the kind of house they would like to build. They revjes^•ed 
uie movies they saw and the television program they watched. Toward 
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Fint steps (Q^'ard sUHfu? infamtaeional leading are talen in die primsry grades. 
Tables ol contents, titles, and illustrations assume nesv meanings irhen your gn>up 
ssTiiesa boollet of its own. (Copyright 1933, Board of Education, Cincinnati. Ohio.) 
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HU to hold if he were inieresicd in comtruciion. This se^^•ed as one hash 
for e%-aiuaiing the growth that had taken place. 


Many riding skills are needed in units such as these. Children 
read for information. They read carefully to FoUou' group plam 
and to etaltiate ^up summaries. They learn new terms as they 
help to label exhibits and prepare lists of important tvords. They 
read for pleasure as tliey locite interesting stories related to the 
unit and as they share each otlier's creatis e efforts. Skill in oral read- 
ing is needed, too, as children plan wa)S of sharing what they have 
learned with other groups. These are situations that provide the 
extended purposeful practice that children need if there is to be 
maximum deselopment of their reading skill. 

Reading is a source of information in these units, but it is by 
no means the only source. Teachers svhose classrooms are mud) 


more meagerly supplied svith reference materials than the rooms that 
have been described still have available for their groups the oppor- 
tunities to go to see, to bring materials from home, to invite visitors 
to share Uieir knowledge and e.\perience, to examine pictures, to 
listen to stories. Furthermore, in the dassrooms that have been 


described the materials uritten by teacher and children jointly, or 
by children alone, make up an important pan of the total reading- 
matter, even for groups in which there are able readers. Children 
need not be denied the satisfactions of working together and of 
exploring ilieir world, nor need they be denied the experience of 
purposeful reading merely because they are in classrooms where one 
or two sets of adopted texts proridc most of their opportunities to 
svork with books. 


Use group records of plans to help guide unit activities. Classroom 
records are used in many wajs in the unit aciirities that have just 
been desmibed. One of their functions is to preserve the plans that 
guide the unit. Several types of plans may be made. Often, at the 
beginning of a unit, there is a list of questions raised by the children. 
Tltese are usually general, as the children do not yet liave the back- 
gi-ound to explore Ml)' Hie problem and teachers expect to develop 
broader and deeper insights as the unit unfolds. The iliird grade, 
tvhose unit on wind was described earlier, wa, helped to phmse ques- 
tions that implied science principles. In a sc^nd gmdc at the b^n- 
ning of a study of where food comes from, the quesuons were stated 


somewjiat more concretely. 
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Questions About Food 
How many families of foods 
are there? 

What different kinds of 
vegetables arc there? 

What different kinds of fruits 
arc there? 

What meats do we eat? 

What fish do we eat? 

How many different food stores 
are in our neighborhood? 
What is a good breakfast 
for a school child? 

What is a good lunch 
for a school child? 

Questions may become more specific when interest groups go to 
work, as indicated by the shorter list made by the subcommittee on 
meat from the second grade mentioned above. 

Which animals give us meat? 

What are the names of different kinds of meat? 

Which animals are the poultry we eat? 

Which fish do people eat? 

Plans may also describe proposed activities. When the second-gmde 
unit on food developed to the point where the children were study- 
ing dairy products, their list of proposed activities was broad. In th^ 
third-grade unit on wind, the plans contained an equally varied Iht 
of activities. 
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Let’s Find Out 

1. Can air keep things out 

like a wall? 

2. Can air be poured 

like water? 

3. Can air pick up 

a heavy thing? 

4. Does air push, even 

when you don't blow it 
or pump it? 


^VIIAT We Want to Do 

1. Visit a dairy, 

2. Make pictures and cartoons 

about milk. 

3. Write and read stories 

about milk. 

4. Build a play dairy. 

5. Chum butter. 

6. Mix some milk drinks. 

7. Ask our mothers about 

foods that use milk. 

8. Make milk recipe books 

for our mothers. 

9. Have a dairy party. 


Our Plans 

1. Make experiments. 

2. Paint and draw pictures. 

3. Bring things from home. 

4. Invite someone to tell us 

about the wind. 

5. Write stories and riddles. 

6. Read stories. 

7. Have a puppet show 

about wind. 

8. Make a frieze. 

9. Make kites, planes, boats, 

parachutes, windmills, 
and pinwhcels. 

10. Have a kite or plane contes 
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Various types of written pfam can also be used to guide the day- 
by-day development of a unit. Many teachers make a practice of 
planning the daily schedule with the children and then posting it, 
so that all undentand the sequence of activities for the day and the 
su^ested time limits. Lists of things to do for people ivho finish early 
can be useful. Sometimes a special list of extra jobs connected u-iih 
the unit, to be undertaken only if everything else has been finished, 
will help to enrich the program for an able child. Committee re- 
sponsibilities for parts of tlie unit are often recorded, lists of com- 
mittee members may be helpful. So may lists of items to be brought 
from home. Many of tliese UTitten records are planned tvith the 
children so that all are clear about what needs to be done. They help 
children to be more independent about the day’s work, and, by so 
doing, they free the teacher to work where her help is most needed. 

Develop new vocabulary through special records. Children ivho 
read widely and independently to locate the information they need 
for a unit are certain to run into new and difficult words. In the 
units that have been described, classroom records are used in a sarieiy 
of ways to bring new terminology to the attention of the class. Be- 
cause the vocabulary load is likely to be heavy, charts tliat can be 
used for reference throughout the unit may be particularly helpful. 
Many of these records are composed during group discussions so 
that new concepts are clarified as the list of words is built. How 
thoroughly children are expected to learn the vvords on such lists 
depends upon the ability of Che class and upon the importance of the 
words for future reading activities. In first grade, particularly, tlte 
most useful function of some lists may be to add the terms to clnl- 


dren’s speaking vocabularies. 

Afany different styles of vocabulary charts can be developed. Some, 
such as the two charts about trains that follow, summarize informa- 


tion while they serve as a rather extensive record of new terms. 
Others may be merely lists of new words. For second- and third- 
graders who are beginning to develop dictionary skills, such lists may 
well be alphabetized. Even if a list is one to which the children add 
new terms during the course of a unit, it is possible to do some 
alphabetizing if sections of the chart are assigned to each letter. 

After a trip to the railroad station and a short tram ride to a 
suburban depot, a second grade worked out two charts that hel^d 
,o revi™- many of *e ne,.- o'orf,. No. all ch.ldron could read the 
entire IbB. but they became more familiar urtb the word, they con- 
tained as they returned to them at many points dunne the unit. 
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■\VnAT ^Ve Saw 
The big terminal 
The big waiting room 
The big rest room 
The big restaurant 
The big windows of the 
ticket window 

The big baggage dieck-room 

The passenger gates and ramp 

The Cincinnatian 

The control tower 

Many many tracks 

Many many freight trains 

Passenger trains 

Steam engines 

Diesel engines 

The big round house 

The many helpers on the train 

Oakley station 


The Train 

Tlierc arc two kintls of trains. 


I- Tire freight train 

Tlic freight train carries fr^ight- 

2. Tlic passenger train 

The passenger train carries people- 


The freight 
train has 

Engine 
Tender 
Box car 
Coal car 
Flat car 
Cattle car 
Refrigerator 
car 


Tlic passenger 
train has 

Engine 
Mailcar 
Baggage car 
Pullman cars 
Coaches 
Dining car 
Dub car 

Observation 

car 


Illustrations and articles for dbplay are particularly helpful in 
developing the nesv vocabulary related to a unit. In the third 
whose study of the netv building was reported earlier, the children 
learned new terms rapidly through their lists of workmen and equip" 
mentand through their exhibit of materials. Captions to the pictured 
on the classroom bulletin boards helped to review nesv terms. 

Frequently, vocabular)- lists serve as an aid both to reading 
to creative WTiting. Some groups build picture dictionaries of words 
they need. Others may des'elop their own file boxes of needed rvords- 
Often the lists are posted. In one first grade, where a unit on birds led 
to considerable creative wriung, a bulletin board contained pictures 
of common birds clearly labelled. To give added help the following 
word listssvere posted: 

LriTLE Words 
the this 

is sve 

are was 

our come 

in came 

on play 

at have 

it 


Words about Birds 
1. nest 6. worm 

~ lap 7. egg 

3. grass 8. house 

4. find 9. fly. 

5. white 10. yard 


see 
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These chUdren ^vere interested in writing other creative stories and 
several new lists were in the process of being built— words about 
kites, svords about rain, words about boau- All of ti)e 5 e lists svere 
posted on one bulletin boaid, whidi w-as serving as a center for 
creative-wJting activities. 

In the classrooms that have been described, further assistance in 
acquiring ne^v vocabulary is given through the many classroom 
records that use the netv terms and through the materials in text- 
books and supplementary books. It is this planned repetition of 
vocabulary in many settings that makes it possible for a teacher and 
a primary class to go so far afield in the reading activities connected 
with units of work. 

Add to the available reading materials through records summariz* 
ing information. Mention has been made at several points in this 
chapter and in preceding chapters of the value of classroom records 
as summaries of information. These records may vary greatly in 
length. At times a single chan will tcH the complete story, at others 
a series of charts will be composed. Typical of the varietl records 
that can be developed in the course of a unit are those of the second 
grade whose plans to study food were reported earlier. These were 
able children, and the vocabulary load in the records is heavier than 
that svith which second-graders of limited ability should be expected 
to cope. They summarized their trip to the dairy in the following 
news bulletin: 


The DAmv 


We went to a dairy. 

We watdjcd the men work, 
at the dairy. 

^Ve learned about their 
work to give us 
good milk to drink. 

■\Ve visited the dairy 
flown die street. 

It is Interesting to see 
the dairymen pasteurirc 
and bottle milk. 

They w’ork hard for us. 


Utcr »i<l. the tedwicttl knowledge of tl.e tc.id.cr to '"'P’ ‘'’'V P": 
paStltl Mlotving more extensive rcccrtl. Kind, covered too l.rrsc 

sheets of oak-tag; 
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The Story or Milk 

Farmers milk cows. They put the After that the milk goes to a 
milk into big cans. They keep the bottling machine. It is put into 
milk cool until the milk truck bottles which have been washed 
comes. Then they send the cans of very clean in the bottle washing 
milk to the dairy. machine. 

At the dairy the milk cans are Then the bottles of milk have 
emptied and washed. Then the cans caps and tops put on them. They 
are put on trucks and sent back to arc put into cases, and the cases are 
the farmers. stored in the great big refrigerator 

At the dairy the milk is weighed 

and sampled. It is pumped up to Milkmen come to the refrigerator 
the big storage tanks through long room. Tliey take cases of milk out 
to the loading platform. They pnt 

Then the milk « strained to take 

out any dirt. Next it is pasteurized The milkmen take the milk to 
to kill any gcrmi Big paddles stir homes, stores, schools, and other 
the milk while it is being heated places. Then we drink the milk. 

Now the milk is cooled by letting And that is the story of milkl 
it run down over refrigerator pipes. 

As part of the study of food, several children volunteered to inter- 
view the proprietor of one establishment Iiandling food while others 
in the class listened. With the help of the teacher and the rest of 
group each child summarized his interview, and illustrated the 
finished chart. The series of charts that resulted were held together 
with rings and placed on an easel at a convenient height for children 
to read. 


The Store Keeper’s Work 
Marie asked, "What work do you do?” 
The store keeper said, 

"I order fresh fruits and vegetables. 

I clean them up and put them 
out on my counters. 

I wait on customers. 

I take orders over the telephone. 

I deliver fruits and vegetables. 

That is what 1 do." 


New vocabulary tvas reviewed 
the children had been and what 


through group summaries 
people they had seen: 


of where 
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Food Pmce.5 We V/sited 
A dairy 

A fruit and vegetable store 
A bakery 
A super market 


Food Workers We Met 
Farmers Store Keepers 

Dairymen Bakers 

Milkmen Butchers 

Truck Drivers Clerks 
Cooks 


In the tiiird-grade unit on -wind, described earlier, a single chart 
summarized a rather extensive discussion. Evidence of growth in 
sensitivity to accurate choice of words shotvs in the terms the children 
used. 


1. FUES 

2. BLOWS 


3. MOVES 

4. KNOCKS down 

5. DRIES 

6. TURNS 

7. BREAKS 
S. SrREAOS 
9 . SWAVS 

10. SAILS 

11. COOLS 


Wind 

Kites, balloons, planes, and parachutes 
Hals, trash can lids, roofs, leaves, paper, hair, 
seeds, dirt, dust, snoir, rain, people, doors, 
clothes, and umbrellas 
Clouds and water 

Signs, trees, wire fences, telephone poles, 
fruits from trees, and flower pots 
\Vash, streets, and pavements 
Windmills and pinwheels 
Glass 
Fire 

Trees and Bowen 
Boats 

Things, people, and animals 


IVerk-type revietvs of information can be posted in chart form. In 
a first-grade room a study of growing things svas reviewed through a 
scries of riddles printed on small charts. Some of these were \vritten 
by the teacher and some by the children. In a second grade another 
form of riddle tvas used, for which the children were to draw the 


correct answer: 


WuAT Am 1? 

I am green 
I grow on trees 
I ara little in spring 
Then I grow bigger. 
IWijf am 1? 


Ammw ANtifAL Riddles 
Who flies south in autumn? 
Who goes to sleep? 

Who stores food? 

Who clianges color? 

^Vho grows a heavy coat? 
Who makes a warm home? 
Who swims svay down to the 
bottom of the pond? 
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For review purposes, children may also be given matching aaiv- 
ities, where they draw Hnes from key words to the correct pictures. 
They may answer yes-no questions, choose tlie right answer in a 
multiple-choice statement, or mark statements true or false. If their 
study has involved a sequence of steps, they may rearrange phrase 
cards to put the steps in order. They may label pictures, or draw 
pictures to indicate the correct answer. These are devices that are 
used for work-type activities in connection with the work of reading 
groups. They can be equally helpful in unit activities, and the same 
general principles regarding the need for interest and for thought- 
provoking questions still hold. 

Group summaries of information are not the only ones used m a 
typical primary classroom. Children also write their orvn materials. 
Typically, the less skilled the group the more likely pictures are to 
be used as the form of individual expression. However, short vmtten 
statements are possible if the teacher helps. In the first grade whose 
lists of words about birds were given earlier, the available bird books 
were too difficult for the children to read. The teacher, therefore, pto* 
vided the needed information by reading to the group. Then, tvith 
the help of the word lists and some individual guidance from the 
teacher, each child wrote and illustrated stories for his own bird 
book. Some of these were very simple; some conveyed considerable 
information. 

Cardinals Orioles 

Cardinals stay in winter. Orioles have a hanging nest. 

The cardinals are red. Orioles are black and orange. 

Can you see the cardinals? They lay svhite eggs. 

By third grade, the children with the greatest skill in written 
expression can produce rather extensive records. In the 
Booklets compiled by the third grade whose unit ivas described 
earlier, were to be found lists of new words; chapters on -workmen, 
equipment, and materials; and reports of the work of the group 
which the child had belonged when he studied homes in other lands. 
It is also possible to develop booklets that are combinations of group 
and individual work. Short articles containing important infonua' 
uon may be composed as experience records and later copied by ea^n 
child for his booklet. Then creative stories and pictures may be added 
by each child individually. 

Written expression, oral expression, and reading are closely inter* 
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related in primar>' dassrooms. Children talk about tvhat they have 
seen; they help to dictate records as a group; they write their own 
reports; and they read, both to locate information and to review the 
jnfornjsition tiiey have lielped to record. 

Baildlng Readiness for ih^ Reading Problems of the Content Fields 
Help diildren become acquaimed with different formats of books. 
First steps toward reading the varied materials of the content fields 
are taken in the primary grades. One of the adjustments the reader 
must be able to make is to texts tvritten in a style that is different 
from the storiw in basal readers and from simple recreational books. 
Primary teachew help children develop readiness for this both 
through the rvay they introduce the first textbooks in aritlimetic, 
spelling, science, health, and sodal studies, and through the varied 
classroom records they use. 

Children have many opportunities to read arithmetic materials in 
the typical primary classroom. In the beginning, first-graders’ ex- 
periences tvidt numbers come through work rvith concrete objects. 
They may count to see how many are absent at their table, or they 
may get the correct number of crayons for their table or decide how 
many more chairs they need for the reading group. Opportunities 
to read numbers soon present themselves. In the early fall, one 
teacher prepared a prereading chart giving the prices of the school 
lunch and of the extra milk so that her children could be sure they 
had enough lunch money. Children leam to rratch a calendar for 
birthdays. They also use it to count the weeks to special holidays or 
to keep track of hotv long it takes seeds to sprout. They may be given 
other experiences in reading numbers through following simple 
recipes, reading a short list of prices in a play store, following simple 
directions for scoring a game, and reading rules that show how many 
children may work in the playhouse or paint at the easel. First-grade 
teacliers also use many different charts to show number groupings, 
simple money values, and rvays of telfuig rime. 

The same functional use of numbers found in fint-grade class- 
rooms can also be observed in second and third grades. Houever 
there should be less need of concrete number groupings and greater 
ability to read the Arabic symbols. Readiness for large numbers was 
developed in a second grade through a daily record of attendance and, 
at the beginning of dm new year, in a summary of the class discussion 
of days, weeks, and seasons. 
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Room 104 News 
We have 18 boys. 

We have 15 girls. 

We have 33 diildren. 


The year is 1955. 

It will have 4 seasons. 
It will have 12 months. 
It will have 52 weeks. 
It will have 365 days. 


Children in another second grade faced problems of reading 
bers when they planned to fill Red Cross boxes. The original list o 
suggestions, giving the prices of which children were sure, looked as 
follows: 


Things for the 
1. Things for good health 
tooth brush 10^ soap 10^ 
toothpaste or powder 10^ 
washcloth lOjf buttons 10(f 
pocket comb lO^f 

3. Things to wear 
tic? beads 10^ 
ribbon 10^ hankie lOjf 
barrette lOf! socks? 
scarf? 

Later, the purchases were mad( 


> Cross Boxes 
2. Things for school 
pencils 5^ erasers 5^ 
notebooks 5^ crayons 5fi 
drawing paper 5ff 


4. Things for play 

ball 10}# top 10}# yo-yo lOp 
marbles 5j# puzzle doll 
whistle 5^ play watch lOj# 
games? toys? 

d the budget was drawn up: 


The Things We Bought 


The Girl’s Box 


crayons 5^ 

pencils 5}# 

notebook 5}# 

drawing 

paper 5^ 

eraser 5 jf 

toothbrush 10}# 

soap 10}f 

comb 10^ 

washcloth 10}# 

ball 10}} 

top 

doll lOj# 

hair ribbon 5 }# 

barrette 5 j* 

whistle 5 j* 




The Boy*s Box 


crayons 5}# 

pencils bf 

notebook 5}# 

drawing 

paper 5}# 

eraser 5^ 

toothbrush 10}# 

soap 10}# 

comb 10}# 

washcloth 10}# 

ball lOj# 

top 5^ 

yo-yo lOj# 

play watch 10}# 

whistle 5}# 


^ 1.05 
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Experience with the step-by-step reading that is often required in 
reading science materials can be given by classroom records of science 
activities. Children in one second grade made an accurate report of 
their study of safety measures with icy streets: 


A 'Winter Experiment for Goon CmzENS 
Then we put sall^ 
on part of the ice. 
The salt melted the ice. 


We put a pan of water 
out on the window sill._ 

The water £ro 2 e into the ice. 

'tVe felt the ice. 

It was slippery. 

Then we put ashes on 
part of the ice. 

The ashes made the ice rough- 


Be a good citizen 
in the winter time. 

Shovel snow off your walk. ^ 
put ashes or salt on your icy 
walk. 

Then your mother and fatlier 
won’t fall. . . , _ 

Then your friends and neighbors 
won't fall. 


on ano.h„ da, .hia ^ 

dynamics. The winning designs of uie pap i 
to'^llier leith the record of what happened. 

Ooa CONTKT 

We had a contest to find out 
how to shape paper to male it 
travel through the air. Everyone 
made paper airplanes. 

We went op to the gym to Dy 
out paper airplanes. 
the judge. He measured how 
each airplane went. 

Patsy and Dorothy won lor 

JgJls.Utvyw->'«" 

Patsy’s airplane wem 35 ^ 

First contacts svidt the onhc"«rrccl 

p„iods and question marls may P- 
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that the children have learned about using capital letters or ending 
sentences with periods. First lists of spelling w-ords may be built from 
the words the children in the particular group seem to need the most 
frequently for their own svriting. One second-grade teacher pre- 
viewed the style of the adopted speller by presenting new words m 
the following cliart form: 

Your Clothes 
Does your moihcr say this? 

"^Vhere are your cap and coat? 

It is almost time for school." 

Does your father say this? 

"Is that your new hat by the door? 

You must take good care of what we gav e you." 
hat coat new say cap 

your gave svhere school door 

As children begin to use simple textbooks in the various content 
fields, teachers frequently take time to work with tlicse books as they 
svould with a basal reader. The children may be given time to e>t* 
amine the book, to look at its table of contents, to talk about iw 
general format. Then, as the first materials are actually read, time is 
taken to help the children identify special aspects of the format that 
will be useful to them. This may include noting where tlie list of 
new words is placed on the page of a speller; talking about the way 
a language or an arithmetic book sets a rule apart in a special box; or 
noting the use of section and paragraph headings in a science or a 
social-studies book. This introductory discussion is followed b> 
further help, both to groups and to individuals, as new uses are 
made of the books and new problems are faced. 

Develop familiarity simple illustrative aids. The skillful 
reader of materials in the content fields must be able to use pictures, 
graphs, maps, and tables to interpret what he is reading. Readiness 
for these reading problems, too, is developed in the primary grades. 
Pictures are a source of information from the first day of school. 
First-graders learn to read a number of other simple legends. Among 
tliese may be clock faces to tell w'hen it is time for recess, for noon 
lunch, and for dean-up and simple legends to record the weather 
for the day. They may also become acquainted with tables as the 
teacher records their weights and heights, and with graphs as she 
develops simple devices to show how many mothers are members of 
the P.T.A. or how many children have visited the dentist. 
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from adult newspapers and magazines, and even to write for pam- 
phlets. Often the teacher builds readiness for later use of more 
difficult books by showing the pictures to the cliildren and by reading 
appropriate parts aloud. Much of t!ic child’s skill in using reference 
books will be developed in tlie intermediate grades. However, be- 
cause of his experience in the primary grades, he comes to this task 
already aware of the great variety of material that is available to 
him. 

Children also make strides in learning to locate materials. Even the 
first-graders whose activities have been described arc able to use pic* 
tures and titles of books and stories to help titem locate the material 
they need. These youngsters typically knots’ how’ to find page num- 
bers and what help to expect from a table of contents. More skilled 
readers in second, and particularly in third grade, develop more 
effective techniques in hunting for tlie material they need. Many ''dll 
use tables of contents and some will be able to find obvious topics in 
an index- Often, some of the first reading periods related to a unit are 
spent looking through books and marking appropriate stories. Some- 
times children develop simple bibliographies by listing the titles of 
books and the page numbers appropriate to their groups. As the 
teacher works with groups and W'ith individuals, there are oppo^' 
tunities to ask what the children are using as clues to the information 
they need, to help them think about related topics tliat might yield 
additional information, and to demonstrate the value of looking care- 
fully at chapter titles and section headings. 

^ First acquaintance with alphabetical order may even come as be- 
ginners examine the alphabet books on their library table- More in- 
terest is built when children begin to look at a picture dictionary. By 
second grade, charts containing needed spelling words are sometimes 
put in alphabetical order. Better readers in third grade should de- 
velop increased skill, with the dictionary and even with the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement of the enc)’cIopedia. 

Summarizing and note-taking, too. begin very simply in the primar)' 
grades. Many of the children’s first summaries are done as a group 
w-hen ^ey compose a record of a trip they have taken, tell what the)' 
i m ' ts most significant about a motion picture they have seen, or 
indirate what they think should be remembered of materials the 
teacher has read to them. As more skill in w-ritten expression de- 
\e ops, t ley begin to WTite their own reports. At first these may be 
only a few lines long. Uter three or four short stories on the same 
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topic may be collected into the types of bookleu that have been de- 
soibed earlier. 


Note-taking is not likely to begin moch before Ujird grade. Even 
here, one or tivo sentences expressing a general idea are about as 
much as can be expected. Sometimes the process can be facilitated by 
simple summary charts. In one third grade, for example, the chil- 
dren who were reading about Indians were given a hcctographed 
sheet divided into columns for such information as clotliing. houses, 
food, and games. In the appropriate column the children nTote one 
or tiv’o words to help them remember the information they had 
found. Ldter they met to compare their lists. W^ritten expression is 
not easy for all primary children and note-taking is a demanding task. 
The thrill of finding needed information should not be spoiled by 
too difficult an assignment to ivriie it doum. 

If the resources of a school or a community library are available, 
teachers make a practice of helping children become acquainted svitb 
it. In their own library corner they are likely to find books tliat have 
public library call numbers. As beginners they may take a special trip 
to see tlie library. A little later they may borrow easy books and per- 
haps enjoy a story time planned by the librarian. By iliird grade they 
are likely to enlist the librarian’s help in finding books on topics of 
special interest. 

Experiences ivith reference techniques are informal in the primary 
grades. This is, for the most part, a period for developing readiness. 
Children use as effective techniques as they are able. They may spend 
some group sessions discussing how to be more efficient in finding the 
materials they want and they may be given help from the teacher as 


they tvork, but they are not likely to engage in many work-type ex- 
periences to develop increased skill. Later, in the intermediate grades, 
it may be helpful to devote both group reading activities and 'vork- 
type experiences to polishing reference skills. E.xainples of such 
activities are given in Chapters XI and XII. 

Provide reading experiences that call for skill in adjusting read- 
ing techniques lo varied purposes. The skillful reader is adept in 
his ability to adjust the tray he reads to his purposes. Earlier it was 
suggested that stories in basal readers should be handled so that chd- 
dren have an oppnrtunily lo develop varied reading sUIh. Es- 
periences with informational reading offer many additional Iiinc- 
tional situations in svhich it is important tor children to adjust their 
reading techniques to the problems they lace. 
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Teachers can be more effective in Iiclping children learn to read 
for many purposes if they arc sensitive to the opportunities offered in 
their classrooms. The summaries that follow indicate typical situa 
tions that call for varied reading skills. The organization used in this 
section is planned in the same general pattern as that used for t le 
similar summary given in Chapter VII. Situations calling for c i 
dren to read directions have been classified here under a separate 
heading, since the typical primary classroom provides such s'aried ex 
periences in this area. Similar analyses of the situations faced by more 
skilled readers in the intermediate grades are given in Chapter XI. 

Critical evaluation is called for in: Deciding whcdier a classroom rec 
ord is accurate; telling other children what you think about a lihrar) 
book; deciding whether the pictures in a book agree ss'ith svhat svas ac* 
tually seen on an excursion; rereading dxiss plans to make sure all pr^ 
posals have been included; deriding which of a set of experience recor 
will best inform parents about a class project; rethinking classroom rulo 
to be sure they really say what was meant; checking when two booxs 
disagree; deciding when the questions raised for unit activities hs'^ 
been answered; appraising the accuracy of a caption to a picture; decio* 
ing which of ses'eral books is most helpful for a specific problem; 
ommending reading to other children; distinguishing between factual 
and fictional books related to a unit. 

Reading for the general gist of a passage is called for in: Enjoying 
recreational reading where the plot of the story is the main purp^ f®*" 
reading; reporting the gist of a story to other children; answering riddle* 
made up by other children; illustrating a mimeographed stor)' or an 
experience chart; rereading an experience record to be sure it has 
covered all pertinent points; skimming books or experience records to 
locate specific items of information; checking an experience record to be 
sure it reports esenu as they actually happened; following various 
classroom plans; planning the scenes for a dramatization related to a 
unit. 

Reading with careful attention to details is needed for: Noting special 
information such as dates and times on messages to be taken home* 
decking on special regulations for use of classroom equipment; reread' 
ing zn ^perience record to be sure a trip is reported accurately; check- 
ing the details of a chart before drawing illustrations for it; editing one s 
creauye story after the teacher has hectographed it; checking li*ts o 
materials needed for a special project; helping prepare a sveather chart 
or a nesss re^rd; checking class plans as svork progresses; noting 
signs on bulletin boards; making sure a classroom collection is propf^^J 
lal)elled; doing independent reading to answer specific questions raised 
in connection with a unit; knowing pertinent details in order to wh 
other children about recreational reading; reading independently to 
follow up a speaal hobby or interest. b r 
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Sh!l in lolloping directions b needed for. Reading cham describing 
hTO to cany out vanous houselceping mponsibiUties; carrying out nnh 
plans m order; reading reapes; reading directions lor rvorl-type aciivi. 
tiewn various slill areas; carrying out school regulations regaStng fire 
drill or safety on playground; carrying out a special science erperiment; 
making gilts according to simple tirritten directions; checking the ac- 
curacy ol the report of a seietKe escperiment: acting on spedai announce- 
jnenis frora the prindpal's office; following witten instructions for 
classroom games; checking daily plans to dedde what activities to take 
on next. 


Adjustments of reading speed ore needed in: Skimming material to 
locate specific information; reading a long article quickly to see if it 
contains items of particular interest; finding needed material and then 
reading it carefully to report on it; rereading to locate the evidence 
when a point is disputed; reading carefully when directions axe involved. 

Oral-reading experiences are afforded through: Reading classroom 
rules aloud; reading plans a step at a time while others check; reading 
aloud an item on the bulletin board not easily seen by children at their 
desks; reading a story to a small group; sharing in ^oraJ speaking of 
poems related to the unit; reading spedai information to die group that 
needs it; reading an experience record aloud while others listen to check 
its accuracy; reading in an experience record the lines which provide 
the specific information needed to settle an argument; reading the 
story you have svriiten to the class; reading the caption under your pic- 
ture to the class. 


I^ew voealfulary is developed through: Preparing and using vocabulary 
lists needed for a unit; preparing a picture dictionary of words appro- 
priate to a unit; developing a list of spelling words needed lor the 
WTiting activities related to a unit; drawing pictures illustrating new 
terms and concepts; labelling exhibits or pictures; developing lists that 


classify netv terms. 

Reference techniques are needed for: Finding information by studying 
pictures and reading captions; using a table of contents to locale needed 
information; finding an article in an encyclopedia; using chapter and 
section headings in deciding whether a book contains needed informa- 
tion; finding a word needed for spelling in an alphabetical class list; 
reading the headlines in a cliildren's wxrekly nci«paper; ^xriting book 
reviews and reading the book reviesvs written by other children; reading 
simple maps related to school or community; preparing simple charts or 
graplts: taking one- or two-sentence notes; helping to compose a group 
or class summary of materials read. 

Broad interests in reading are developed through: Becoming ac- 
auainted with various reference books; exploring library l^ks m a 
search for information; enjoying ficuonal stories related to the general 
topic of a unit; w-riting group stories; sharing creative stones wrmen by 
indiviilual children; locating related topics in basal readers; listening to 
stories related to the unit read by the teadier. 
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ENCOURAGING RECREATIONAL READING 


Children ^vho come to the intermediate grades eager to read have 


been given their start by primary teachers. Library comers are int 
portant centers in the classrooms that have been described. Op- 
portunities to read for fun and experiences to develop new reading 
interests and more discriminating reading tastes are considered to be 
an integral part of the reading program. What steps can be taken to 
help children learn to enjoy reading, just for the fun of reading? 

Make the library comer attractive. In most primary classrooi^ 
the library comer is an inviting place to work. It is typically located 
in a part of the room -where children can read quietly. When possible, 
bool^helves flank at least one side, so that books are easily available. 
Sometimes the bookshelves are used as a partial partition from the 
rest of the room. If there b a bulletin board near by, it may be saved 
for special dbplays pertaining to recreational reading — bright book 
covers, pictures to stimulate reading related to a specific probleffli- * 
poem, interesting book reports from the children themselves, or 
records of their reading. Sometimes a rocking chair or some wicker 
furniture adds to the home-Hkc atmosphere. 

Children can help to make their library comer attractive. H 
furniture consists of regular classroom equipment, the members^ 
the class may sew aitraaive chintz covers for the backs of the chairs. 


or make a runner for the table. Flowers or plants may help to brighten 
the table or the bookcases. Sometimes it will be possible to paint the 
furniture a gay color. If extra space b needed for books, the children 


may help to fmbh orange-crate cases. The children may abo help to 
care for the books. Even beginners can decide hoiv to keep the book- 
cases and the table tidy, and how to handle the books carefully. More 


mature children may appoint a librarian, discuss simple classifications 
for their books, and cv’en work out a system of simple library’ cards 
to be filled in when a book b borrowed. 


New books lielp to attract readers to the classroom library. Ft-c- 
qucntly these will be borrowed from the school or the local library- 
Wlien children can visit the library and help to select the books the) 
want, there is an added incentive to read. Sometimes they will bring 
books from home. These can be shown to the class during a sharing 
period and then left on Uie library table to be examined. If tlie sdiool 
allows a petty cash fund for each class, diildren may also have the ex- 
perience of helping to buy one or two new books for their room- 
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Su^estions for choosing books for the classroom library have been 
made in Chapter VII. Children will turn to the library table more fre- 
quently if it contains books to meet varied interests. Informational 
materials should be provided as well as fiction. Thin books should be 
a\'ailable as tvell as thick ones — slow reader needs to have the fun 
of finishing a book quickly. Easy books should outnumber difficult 
ones. In the first grade, particularly, there is a definite place for large 
picture books, for supplementary preprimers, and for simple teacher- 
made materials which even the reader with the most limited skill can 
enjoy. 

Provide time and opportunity to enjoy recreational reading. Part 
of the problem of encouraging recreational reading is providing time 
for it. As the total primary program was described in Chapter VI, 
definitely scheduled periods for recreational reading were foreseen, 
and definite times were suggested to allow children to share their 
recreational reading with others in the class. In Chapter VJJ, reading 
units developed around recreational-rcad/ngintercscs were described. 
It is also possible to set up special story clubs where diildren of like 
interests meet to share tlieir reading. One third grade was divided into 
three book clubs. Their reading-matter ranged from first-grade pic- 
ture books to some fourth-grade material. Once a week the clubs met 
to share their pleasure in Little Toot ® and in Mike Mulligan and His 
Steam Shovel;^ to introduce neiv friends to other members of their 
group as they became acquainted with Met Li and Billy and 
Blaze; “ and to laugh at the misadventures of Cimous George and 
of Timothy Turtle^* The children also became interested in the 
factual material in such books as The First Book of Trains^* Go/d- 
/isfi,*® and Stripe}^ Before the end of the year, the children not only 
w'ere reading library books but writing their own creative stories as 
well. In addition to these other reCTeaiional-reading opportuniues 
the reading activities related to the units described earlier in this 
chapter can be planned so that there is time to read fictional as well 
as informational material connected with the unit. 


SHardie Gramatky. Little Tool. New York; C. B. Putnam’s Sons. 1939. 

» Virginia Lee Burton, and «« Steam Shovel Boston: rtouffiton 

’'“^S’Sdlorth, JM Li. N™ VoA- 

J,A!teD..k NW Vo,l= B.™n. 

U Camp tell Taom, Tte ftot SM «/ Tr.i«. ", 

:• Hnterl S. Zlm, CMfih. Nt.- Yo>k; WJlnm R- ISSl 

>«Rotert M. M.CIms, SirifA N™ Yrat: KOam R. JW« 15S1. 
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Recreational reading need not always be classified as such on the 
weekly schedule. The important thing is to provide an opportunity 
for children to enjoy books, whether it be in a special period, part o 
the work of a reading group, an aspect of a unit of work, or a free- 
time activity. ^ . 

Plan for experiences that help to develop reading tastes. Out o 
his total reading experiences, a primary child should be cxpectc to 
begin to develop standards for evaluating what he reads. Reading 
tastes do not grow from one aspect of the reading program alone, 
every experience contributes. The richer the total program, the more 
likely it is that sensitive reading tastes will grow. 

Standards are developed, in part, through work in reading groups- 
Here the children begin to make discriminations as they read for 
different purposes — this story was very amusing; this one kept you 
guessing, right to the end; this was exciting because it really h^p 
pened; fairy stories and tall tales are fun, they start you imagining- 
When group activities are developed as reading units there are op 
portunities to contrast several stories, to discuss why those by a 
favorite author arc so well liked, and perhaps to go to the library to 
find others of his books. The stories and poems in basal readers are 
selected for their literary merit, as well as for the experience witli new 
vocabulary and more complex sentence and paragraph structure that 
they provide. This aspect of their construction needs to be capitalize 
upon. 

Nothing helps to develop reading tastes much more effectively than 
the quality of the books available for recreational reading. Librar)' 
tables need to be stocked with care. Often parents can be helped to 
surround the child with equally worth-while books at home if 
are supplied with suggestions for Christmas gifts or for summer rea 
ing. However, it is important not to confuse the literary qualities of 
a book with its difficulty. Nothing is much more likely to dampen en- 
thusiasm than to be told that a book is too easy: that good readers 
should be reading longer books; that, after all, the story is for much 
younger children. Children are more apt to read widely if they enjoy 
what they read, and they are more likely to enjoy what they read i 
they can read with ease. 

Times when library books are being shared give opportunities to 
develop standards. Enthusiasm about a stor>' can be picked up by th® 
teacher with such questions as. "Why did you like it?” "What made it 
exciting? Why do you think it was so funny?” Standards can be 
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formulated as cIiiMren decide which stories to read to another class, 
or to share with another reading group. Sometimes the period before 
library books are to be returned can be turned into an evaluation 
session. "Did you like your book?" "Would other diildren like it?" 
"To whom would you rccoroinend it?" "Why?" 

Children learn to appreciate good literature through satisfying ex- 
periences with their own creative wTiting. This means, in part, being 
sensitive to opportunities for creative expression. These opportunities 
present themselves in many ways — invitations and letters can be crea- 
tive; the hum of the machinery seen on an excursion can suggest a 
song; a fo^- day or a bright traffic light outside the window of a city 
classroom can bring forth some imaginative stories; holidays can call 
for poems, songs, and plays; even llic information that goes into a 
social-studies or science booklet can be phrased in one’s otvn way, and 
illustrated with one’s own pictures. 

The teacher also needs to be alert to opportunities to develop 
aivareness of apt expressions. In composing a group record, someone 
may dioose just the right words to icll what he saw. Two children 
may suggest lines that have the rhythm and rhyme of a poem. In 
writing a Hallowe’en story a child may have the very phrase that 
makes the ending sound scary. Children need to be helped to become 
sensitive to these evidences of creative ability in themselves and in 
their friends. 

Special care needs to be taken to expand children’s interest in 
poetry. Throughout the primary grades, experiences witli poetry are 
more likely to involve listening and sharing orally than they are to 
call for tlie reading of poems. However, by third grade, some diil- 
dren may begin to enjoy reading their faTOrite poems for themselves. 

In one class a teacher shared her collection of poems with the diil- 
dren by mimeographing favorites that were appropriate for special 
projects. These the children put into their own "poetry books." Soon 
the youngsters themselves began to bring in poems. Usuaffy it was the 
teaclier who read these aloud to the group. The resulting discussions 
did much to develop more sensitive listeners, and the best of these 
contributions, too, went into the poetry books. 

Classrooms in which children develop broad reading interests and 
sensitive reading tastes are typically those in which children hear 
many stories and poems well read by the teacher. They grow to i^e 
good literature because they are under the guidance of someone who 
also loves it. and who expresses her appreciation in her voice and her 
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manner. They catch her enthusiasm as they listen to her read And to 
Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street ” or enjoy witli her the 
sounds oE the strange words in Scrambled Eggs Super , and t ej 
share their delight in a new story with her because they are sure ot 
an enthusiastic and sensitive response. Perhaps nothing is as un* 
portant in the development ot children's tastes as the attitudes an 
appreciations of the adults who introduce them to books. 

Reading is one of the receptive language arts. Listening is another. 
Speaking and writing arc the expressive aspects ot the language arts 
program. In actual practice these aspects arc closely interrelate . 
Children talk. They wTite their ideas or they watch while their ideas 
are being svritten. They share their own creative expression. They 
enjoy the creative expressions of others. They listen in appreciation 
when the teacher rea^ to them and they read with appreciation when 
they read to others. Love of reading, appreciation of good wTiting. 
and satisfaction in expressing one's own ideas in WTiting develop 
gether in the classroom where the language arts program is guided 
the most effectively. 

SOME QUE$TIOHS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING THE 
ON-GOING READING ACTimiES OP THE PRIMARY GRADES 

Do the signs and notices around the classroom serve a purpose itnpoT- 
tant to the group? 

Are children encouraged to read as widely for information as their skill 
will permit? 

In unit activities, is effective use made of classroom records compo®^^ 
by teacher and children? 

Are unit activities scheduled so that there is time to give help with 
group and with individual reading problems? 

In the informational-reading activities related to a unit, are both 
materials and help provided so that children are able to read with groups 
working on topics of interest to them? 

Are children encouraged to use reference skills as effectively as the)’ 
are able? - 

Are informational-reading activities planned to develop readiness (of 
more extensive reading in the content fields? 

Are the books on the library table selected so that they contribute to 
better reading tastes? 

Are ^ildren helped to develop standards for their choice of books 
through their experiences in discussing and sharing them? 

18 Theodore Ceisel. Serambted Eggt Super! New York: Random Houw. Inc., 1935* 
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CHAPTER /X 


HEtPfNG PR/AIARY CH/LDREN LEARN 
TO WORK W/TH WORDS 


SOME CLASSES WORK WITH WORDS 

Whenever children are reading, they are meeting word-study 
lems. The more independent they become, the more skilled they 
are in solving these problems for themselves. What would some o 
their efforts look like, i£ an observer were to take a quick trip throug 
an elementary school? 

Pirst-graders begin to discover way^ of telling words apart. In th* 
first grade early in September, Betty could recognize her own name, a 
said that it began with a tall, fat letter and had a tail at the end of ^ 
Archie also knew his name and was happy to spell it to anyone o 
would listen. Several children soon learned to recognize the 
Birthdays because it was the longest word on the bulletin board. 
ever, when it was first used in an experience record, only two or 
were sure of it. When Sally began to work in a preprimer, she persist 
in saying Daddy for Father for several days. , 

jSow, later in the year, the word February is used in a class 
Although it is a new word to the reading group, Jean says, "That s 
wc put the date and it’s February today, isn’t it?” Owen exclaims, ^ 
starts \viih F." Tliere is a scramble to sec how many other svords 
ning with f appear in various notices around the room. The childt^ 
do not yet know all the letters of the alphabet, but they are famih^f ""i 
many of them. \\Tien the teacher asks if they can name some words 
ginning with the sound of /, fish, father, and fun are given. ^Vhen t 
wo^ fan appears in a new story, several children can pronounce 
without help. Reading fans presents little difficulty after this, and severs 
gu^ fanning correctly when it occurs in the context. .- 

Second-graders show increased familiarity with structural and phone 
elements. In die second grade across the hall, the children do not P“^ 
long over the word inside. Someone says, "It starts with in” and anoUi 
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voice adds, "And the last pan says side.” Several fi/r, 

rnmy, but someone points out that the itl k iht same sound diat is in 

U hen the children come to the word squirrel they remember it from iL 
general configuration. Fiddle causes more difficulty because few children 
know- what It IS. After the teacher tells them how to pronounce it. they 
look back to the picture and decide that it looks like a violin. ' 

On an e.asel is a diart printed on oak-tag prepared by this ctoup to 
shosv the w-ays tiiey know of attacking new words. It reads as follows: 


How TO Study a Woim * 

Look at the picture. 

Think about the story. 

Look at the shape of the word. 

See how the w'ord begins. 

See how the word ends. 

Think of a tivin word. 

Skip over the word and read to the end of 
tiie story, then think what is needed. 
Look for a little w'ord imide. 


Third^aders work with less commoo word-parts and longer and less 
familiar u-ords. In another room third-graders are puzzling over the word 
frig/tien. Their teacher puts rig/il and sight under each other on the 
board. Tfiey say the two familiar words and decide on the sound of ighl. 
Then they try it with /r as a banning and, having been successful 
that far, add the en to die end and reread the context to be sure it fits. 
They have little trouble with suppertime as they know the two words 
that make it up. The word alligator is one the teacher reads tor them, but 
the)' have previously looked at the picture and know that there is an 
alligator in the story. Several are ready for it when they meet it in con- 
text. Nonsense is also new, but someone knows sense and someone else 
sees on at the beginning. Not everyone knoivs the meaning, but Janet 
says that is what her molfier says to her when she's being silly. On the 
bulletin board are lists titled. Our Fioneer Words and Words We 
Learned at the Post Office. 

Sixth-graders demonstrate the effectiveness of word-study techniques 
accumulated through varied and extensive experiences. In one comer 
of tlie bulletin board upstairs in the sixth grade, there is a list of new 
science terms, each with the definition opposite It. Another list contains 
place names in the daily new. Next to each name is a simple phonetic 
pronunciation key. These words are attached with colored strings to the 
appropriate place on a world map nearby. In the science discussion, the 
chiWen read the tvord deflected. They have no trouble breaking st into 

i-This chart was written by the diiWiwi In Mrs. Louise Rairden'* second grade, the 
Louis Sebiet School, Cindnaad. 
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preEx, root, and sutHx for pronunciation purposes, but “ 

mean? Some say it is another -ivay of spelling re/Jected. Somron g 
the dictionary to find out. After the definition has been 
dren lookup reflect and discuss the similar roots and . „(i 

prefixes. Then they test out the prefix de in words such as detach 
derail. 

A reader is not truly independent until he has techniques 
ing out the meaning and pronunciation of svords for himself- ^ 
children in a typical class will differ in their word-study skills just ^ 
they will differ in other reading techniques. Not all the children m 
the classrooms described earlier will be able to respond w'ith equa 
case to the word-study problems they face. Some will have limit 
meaning vocabularies. Some will find the task of learning to see or 
to hear a common sound element in tsvo words particularly diuicu 
Others will forge ahead with discovery after discovery, seemingly m 
dependent in their word-study techniques almost from the start. 

The objectives of the word-study program for primary children 
were outlined in Chapter VI. This program may be thought of ^ 
having three points of emphasis. A <iild must, first, undentand the 
meaning of the words he is reading. This calls both for learning nc'' 
vocabulary and for enriching the meanings of words already famth® * 
For the purposes of discussion in this chapter, this has been called th 
word-meaning aspect of word-study activities. Second, in order to be 
able to read, the child must recognize the word in its printed fo^* 
For skilled, rapid reading he must be able to make this recognition 
instantly from the general configuration of the word, or from obvious 
structural elements. For discussion purposes, this has been called sku 
in word recognition. Tliird, the child must be able to break an un- 
familiar word into whatever phonetic or structural elements he needs 
to work out its pronunciation. This, for the purposes of this chaptetf 
has been called skill in word analysis. This is a term which is com- 
monly used today instead of phonetic analysis. It encompasses thc^ 
techniques formerly taught in programs stressing phonetics, but it in 
eludes additional skills, and the result is a much broader and mote 
flexible attack on words. 

While it is helpful to discuss die three aspects of the word-stud) 
program separately, they arc closely interrelated in the actual 
ing situation. When a icadicr helps a child to recognize such wor * 
as cow, farm, bus, or roiVrood station in order to read a story, she a!*® 
enriches the meanings of these words Uirough the story itself, the 
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turcs, and the subsequent class discussion. When a child studies a 
\vord m order to be able to recognize it again, he has made at least a 
partjal analysis of it. even though he has done notliing more than to 
identify it as “the word with the tail " "the one with the tall letters ” 
or -‘the one that begins like my name." Skillful n-ord analysis, in tur^. 
often depends upon the child's adeptness with configurational clues 
or upon his familiarity with the meaning of tlie word. 

As children become more skillful readers, the interrelationships 
among the three aspects of the tvord-study program change, and tvdth 
them the teaching emphases. In the beginning, the child’s reading 
vocabulary is well within his existing stock of word meanings. He 
needs to be helped to recognize netv ivords through configurational 
clues. Teachers can expect to introduce many new %vords before the 
story is read and to repeat them in other contexts to assure that they 
tvill be remembered. As the child learns to recognize more words, he 
develops a vocabulary which he can use as a basis for identifying the 
sounds of common beginnings, endings, and other word parts. As 
rapidly as he develops techniques for attacking new words, the teach- 
ing emphasis should shift so ^ac be is encouraged to use these tech- 
niques. By the end of the third grade, the child who has made typical 
progress in word-analysis skills should be able to unlock most easy 
words for himself. He will, hosvevcr, still need help with the pro- 
nunciation of words containing new and difficult sound elements and 
with many personal names, place names, and technical terms. He will 
also need reading experiences planned to help him meet these new 
terms frequently enough to become thoroughly familiar with them. 
Then, too, as he reads more widely he will encounter an increasing 
number of words with unfamiliar meanings. Emphasis on enriching 
meanings and developing nesv concepts increases as children expand 
their reading horizons, and continues to be a major concern in Ujc 
intermediate and high school grades. 

This chapter discusses the development of word-study activities 
for primary children; first, in enriching word meanings; second, in 
developing skill in word recognition; and third, in developing skill in 
word analysis. In Chapter XII, methods of expanding these activities 
to meet the needs of intermediate-grade diildren are suggested. Since 
successful reading experiences in the early primary grades depend, m 
part on the way in tvhich diildren arc introduced to new words, sug- 
gestions of ways of handling the word-recognition 
casioned by story materials are also induded in Chapters V and ^ li- 
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ENRICHING yVORD MEANINGS 

The primary teacher needs to plan for three kinds of growth in 
helping children build new word meanings. First, they need to e 
helped to enrich concepts connected with familiar -^vords. Hide may 
have meant to ride in the family car. Now a child learns that one can 
ride a scooter or a horse; that one rides in a tvagon, in a boat, or m an 
airplane. A farm may have meant a few acres on the edge of tot^n. 
Nmv a child reads about a dairy farm, a wheat farm, a tobacco farm* 
This sharpening and refining of vague or limited concepts continues 
well beyond the elementary school. The high school geometry stn 
dent adds new meanings to terms like circle, square, and triang e. 
The adult puzzles over definitions of democracy or faith. 

Second, new meanings are added to familiar words. Dress may haie 
meant a girl’s frock. Now the child learns to dress the doll, or to dress 
himself for recess. He may hear his mother planning to dress a chicken 
or his father getting out his dress suit. He may read about tlie un- 
usual dress of children in another land. A foot may be something on 
whiclr he puts his shoes, a measure of distance, or a special end of hu 
bed. A dog can bark but there is also bark on a tree. These 
meanings are not all developed at once. The teacher must sense when 
a W’ord is in an unfamiliar setting and give help with it. 

Third, the child is exploring a greatly enriched and widene 
environment. As he does so, he encounters many new terms. 
learns the names of new pieces of equipment in school. He visits the 
airport or the creamery in the nearby towm. He begins to read text- 
books in w’hich a few of the special terms of the content fields start 
to appear. All these experiences make for an enriched stock of wot 
meanings and for a much wider experience background from whi * 
to read. 


Tlie problem of enriching and expanding a child’s word meaning^ 
extends far beyond the reading program. Every aspect of the primaty 
program contributes. This section discusses w-ays of developing word 
meanings, first through the total primary program, second tliroug ' 
group reading aaivitics, and third through special practice dc- 


Uttng ihc Tofat Primary Program io Enrich Word Meaning* 

D^clop meanings from experience. Suggestions for widening 
children s experience background and for developing general facility 
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richness of the total program also contribute to children s stocks of 
1 -,'OTd meanings. 

Use wide reading to supplement firsthand ocperience. Prim^ 
children soon reach the point where their reading helps to enrich 
their stock of rvord meanings. After a trip to the post office tlie chi • 
dren can read in more detail about the machines and men they sat^* 
As they begin to study about how people lived at the time of the first 
Thanksgiving, they find stories describing costumes, telling how the 
first houses were built, and illustrating the kind of furniture that was 
used. All the t^pcs of reading materials suggested in Chapter ^ 
important to the child’s total reading experiences can play a part m 
cnricliing his stock of word meanings. 

Encourage children to use new terms. Children need to be en- 
couraged to make new terms their own by using them in their speech 
and rvriting. The composing of classroom records helps to serse this 
purpose. “That long thing they used to reach the wdndows.'* 
but can anyone remember what they called it?” "It svas a ladder. 
"Any special kind of a ladder?" "1 think it was something like ex- 
tension." “Does anyone know, for sure, what extension means?” Help* 
ing to label a collection; putting the right caption under a picture on 
the bulletin board; writing a note to a child who is ill and explaining 
so clearly that he will not have to guess what you mean by "the thing* 
“somctliing round," “sort of dark"; and being given special credit for 
using a nerv word, all help to give a child reasons for putting his ne'*’* 
words to use. 

t/jing Group Rending Acfmfies io Bnrleh V/ord Hennings 
Plan for ^-aricty in the materials read. The activities of reading 
^oups have a special contribution to make to enriched word mean- 
ings. Part of this contribution comes through the \'ariet)' of stories in 
basal readers. Pan comes from the many other kinds of materiab 
used as centers of group aairiiies in reading. 

Care needs to be taken to assure that a plan to use ^-aried reading 
maiCTiaU to increase children’s stocks of word meanings does not re- 
sult m presenung nctv terms so rapidly that the>' are floored by many 
words th^- can neither rccognhc in printed form nor understand. In 
aa, in t e \ er> beginning the problem of selecting material is not 
one of adding ^cv^• meanings, but of inaUng sure that meanings arc 
familiar so that duMren face no problems other than those of learn- 
ing to rccognirc the words in printed form. More skilled readers can 
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branch into new areas without facing an ovenvhelming word-recogni- 
tion problem if the general style of the new materials is simple and 
the proportion of new words to fomiliar ones is light. It helps to read 
in sequence several stories using the same concepts. It is also possible 
to increase the child’s total contacts with new concepts by using the 
neiv terms in experience records at the same time as they are being 
read in books — ^Thanksgiving plans may be developed in class, or 
group Thanksgiving stories composed, while Thanksgiving stories 
are read; a list of means of transportation can be prepared as a class 
project ^vhiIe groups read stories about transportation. When such 
precautions are taken, the child’s experiences in reading groups 
should be expected to add steadily to his stock of U'ord meanings. 

Use word-recognition techniques that stress meanings. Methods 
used to help children become acquainted with the configuratiorjs of 
new words need to make meanings clear at the same time. Several 
techniques for doing this were suggested in Chapter VII. New words 
can be presented on the chalkboard in one- or two-sentence stories 
that highlight their meanings. They may be listed on the board, and 
the pictures or the title of the story used to develop their meanings. 
'‘\Vhat do you call that part of a train?” "Yes, it’s the engine. That's 
svbat our story is about. I’ll wite engine up here where you can see 
it. It will be one of our new words.” Sometimes new words can be in- 
troduced in an experience record. Such presentations in context help 
to assure that the child is dunking about the meaning as well as the 


configuration of the tvord. 

When children begin to use word-analysis clues to wrk out svords 
in context, teachers typically check to be sure tbe meaning is clear. 
"Read it again now. Does it fit?” "What would it mean if it said he 
was clumsy?" "If her dress ^vas ragged, how tvould she look?” Some- 
times the words tliat cause trouble are tvritten on the board and 
checked again, both for meaning and for pronunciation, at the end 
of the reading period. Such checks do not necessarily take much time, 
but they help to make certain that chUdren understand the words 


they have been reading. 

Reviesv activities, planned to strengthen word recognition, can 
aUo help to develop meanings. Some of these srill be simple games 
with flash cards, but many others rvill call for the child to use the 
word in context-to choose Uic correct word in a multiple-cfiovce 
exercise, to m.trk a sentence true or false, to solve a riddle, to make 
a sensible thyme, or to match a list of svorfs with the correct p.ctures. 
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Point group discussion to^rard clear meanings. Emphasis on 
thoughtful reading contributes directly to enriched word meanings. . 
Whenever the meaning of the story hinges on the interpretauon o 
a ^vord or a phrase, there is an opportunity to develop clearer con 
cepts. “What -word tells you how Jane felt?" "There s a word t at 
tells you how big it was. Who can find it?" "That was one o 
new words. Can anyone remember what it meant?" It is also 
to use the discussion of the pictures accompanying the story' and * 
dren’s comments from their o^vn experiences to enrich -word mean 
ings. Children read about a squirrel gathering nuts for the winter, 
and look at the picture to see how he does it. Those who have squir- 
rels in their trees add their firsthand information. Such emphasis on 
word meanings does not interrupt the discussion of the story. It comes 
in naturally as the meaning of the story unfolds. 

Plan for follow-up activities that enrich word meanings. ^ 
Chapter VII it was suggested that many of the activities foUotw^S 
the first reading of a story be planned to encourage -wider reading, 
to call for thoughtful rereading of the story'. This type of follow-up 
can make a contribution to clearer word meanings. Locating more 
information about turdes to answer the questions raised by a story 
in the basal text will help to add new concepts in the natural-science 
field. Drawing a picture to illustrate a story calls for accurate eoncep^ 
Dramatimtion calls for thought about how a princess or a wicked 
giant would behave, and for careful consideration of just how the 
stage setting should look. During follow-up activities such as 
Uie teacher often has time to talk to individual children, to work v> i 
a small group whose concepts do not seem to be clear, and to he p 
children relate what they have read to their oim experiences. 
the process, critical evaluation, thoughtful understanding, snd en 
riched svord meanings move forward hand in hand. 

Proriding Specie/ ProefJee and Rerlew Acfirifles 

Centered Around Word. Meaningi 

Flan practice activities that dcs'clop interest in new words. The 
most important teaching of word meanings goes on during regul^^ 
classroom activities. However, it is possible to use special activiu^ 
to keep children alert to new meanings and interested in learntu? 
to use nesv words. It is also helpful, from time to time, to use wor 
type activities for review purposes. 

Mucli of tlic success of iccliniqucs designed to develop interest lU 
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recognize the words in his reading, and mudi more rapidly than ^ 
ability to spell them for his -written work. Some of the nc\v 
will not be used frequently enough in reading and -writing activities 
beyond the immediate experience in which they were learned to 
make it worth while to spend much time studying them. Others v-i 
be important to learn both to read and to spell. Howev'er, it is not 
always possible to help children develop immediate ability to rea 
and to spell independently all the neiv words they could well add to 
their word-meaning vocabularies in the course of an activity. This is 
particularly true for fint-graders whose oral ability to express them* 
selves is well beyond their reading level and their svriting skill. 
words need to be kept before children so that they may refer to the® 
for spelling purposes and develop gradual familiarity with their 
configurations. 

A successful device for keeping important words before children 
is a class word list. This may take the form of an experience record 
listing the new terms learned in a unit, a series of spelling lists ^ 
words the children use frequently, or a set of word cards develop^ 
in flash-card form. In one class a study of transportation resulted id 
a series of charts titled, We Travel by Air, We Travel by Land, HV 
Travel by Sea. Children added pictures and names of new vehicles^ 
they studied them. One bulletin board in a second grade was labell*^' 
Hc/p Yourself to a Word. On it were pinned envelopes for each letter 
in the alphabet, and in each envelope were flash cards of words svhich 
the child could take to his seat to help him spell. For the children 
in a first grade, -writing letters to Santa Claus, the teacher prepared a 
series of individual word cards tvith pictures of toys and other Christ' 
mas items pasted above the word. These were propped around the 
chalkboard ledge. As the children needed a special word they located 
the appropriate picture and carefully copied the -word underneath. 


Opportunities to post lists of words arise when: Children need special 


•words to help with spelling; comraittees in a sodal-studies unit decide W 


repm on special places, names of equipment, or processes that are nc^' 
to the dass; children take an excursion and return to list all the nc^ 


n^ they have seen; children begin to write creative stories or 
and begin to talk about good words to help tell about a rainy day. * 
children start on a sdencc project where it is important to 


^ Pros-ide special activities to give initial contacts with the dic- 
tionary. Extensive dictionary work belongs in the intermediate 
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grades when children have de\-eloped more mature reading and 
spelling techniques. What is important at the primary level is not 
the development of skilled use of tlie dictionary but interest in it and 
some unders^nding of ivhat help it can give. Piaure dictionaries are 
useful for this purpose. Occasionally spelling or other textbooks have 
helpful simple glossaries. Bc^nners will not do much independent 
work, but they can examine picture dictionaries, and they may svatch 
while the teacher locates a word, may discuss its accompanying pic- 
ture, and periiaps try to read the definition or the accompanying 
illustrative sentence. By third grade, many children should be able 
to use simple techniques of alphabetical order to locate words in- 
dependently. They may be given some direct practice in this, and 
they may also be given experiences with lists of special terms con- 
nected ivith a unit or lists of words needed for spelling purposes that 
have been alphabetized, at least according to beginning letters. These 
and other dictionary activities in the primary grades are largely in- 
formal. Special experiences such as the following may be helpfult 

Simple experiences with alphabetical order can be given through: 
Finding a needed letter on classroom alphabet cards; using a simple 
alphabetical filing system to locate a word card needed to help with spell- 
ing; helping to develop lists of spelling words classified alphabetically^ 
words we use beginning with a, b, c; examining alphabet books; finding 
a word in a picture dictionary; finding a topic in the index to a textbook; 
playing games in which one is to (ell what fetter comes before or after 
a given letter; telling in which part of the dictionary one ivould expect 
to find a given word. 

Contacts with a dictionary can be provided through: Having oppor- 
tunities CO examine picture dictionaries; helping the teacher look up a 
word in a picture dictionary; looking at a picture in a dictionary to 
help ivith the meaning of a word; making a simple picture dictionary for 
a special group of important words; making a dass alphabet book; find- 
ing a w-ord in the glossary of a spelling book. 

ZtfKHOAWf? SJlJil JW kVO-RD RECOGNITION 
It is one thing to know the meaning of the word cat, and to be able 
to identify the picture of a cat or to describe one. It is another to 
kno^v that the symbol cal says cat. In the beginning, a child s word- 
recognition techniques depend largely on clues from the genera 
shape of the word. The youngster who can recognize cat in a story' 
may do so by its configuration without being able to spell it. or to 
tell that it begins with the sound of c-and ends in the sound of at. He 
may even be able to recognize the word as a whole without being 
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able to name any of the individual letters. Adults use configuratioi^ 
clues more than the)* sometimes realize. It is possible to recogmts 
Tchaikovsky without gi\ing a phonetic translation of each s>llahle. 
It is also possible to read it silently with accurate meaning without 
being absolutely certain of how* to say it aloud. Fe^s' teachers trill 
have any trouble reading the sentence T ch g r d g s o. c pl^ 
pT css, although no phonetic analysis can be made from the letten 
given. Adults could also learn to recognize */2 as a code s)'nibol for 
mother without being able to name any of the separate s)'mbol5 or 
to give any phonetic equiralents for them. Children begin the prooss 
of learning to read by responding to configurational cues. A first step 
in helping them develop word-recognition skills is to help them biul'^ 
a stock of words the)' can recognize at sight. 

As a second step in des'eloping skill in word recognition, childi^o 
need to be helped to refine their techniques for identifying wortfc 
They need to learn to use elements that help in more accurate db- 
crimmations. Bobby leams to tell his name from Billy by looking fo^ 
the tw-o 6'j in the middle. The children learn to tell ball from bslb 
by the general shape of the words and the s on the plural form- Th^ 
use the context to dedde between u'os and sauf. They discover that 
fhey can tell mouse and house apart because mouse begins 
mother^ At first such discriminations may e\'en be made svithout ^ 
curate knowledge of the names of the letters, but frequently 
letters soon are known. 

Third, children need to be helped to dmelop ^vord-reco^ti°^ 
skills that serve as the foundation for word analysis. They discover 
that several words b^ sdth th, and listen to hear how they sound- 
They see that the rhyming words in a poem end in the same letters- 
They talk about how nearly alike two words sound and study th“ 
sray they are written to see where the difference lies. They see the 
root word in comes. At first, these will only be partial clues. A chfl^ 
iMy knmv ^t mother begins like month, and may be able to 
the beginning sound without knowing haw to pronounce ther, or 
ev en Uing sure of the sound of m when it is not combined with o. 
tune, if children are helped to take an active interest in the shap^ 
and sounds of words, they will become able to make an exact analj^ 
of an unfamiliar svord. 

Mu^of the dir^ guidance ^ven to the primary child in des elpF 
mg woid-rccognidon techniques comes during his work in a reading 
group- Because this is the case, suggestions for introducing ner%* rvou^ 
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: ivere included in Chapter VII in the discussion of hov to assure a 
successful first reading of a story. The general plan for word-recogni- 
‘ Uon experiences proposed in that chapter was as follots’s: First, the 
: materials to be read are selected so that the number of nesv svords 
introduced at any one time is adjusted to the cliild’s reading skill; 
second, new tvords are introduced before the story is read if it seems 
likely that the children will have trouble figuring them out from 
picture, context, or word-analj-sis clues; third, children are encour- 
aged to use all available clues to recognize new words for themseh’es 
if they seem apt to be successful in so doing; fourth, tlie teacher ad- 
justs to differences in word-recognition skills by helping individuals 
as they read silently; and last, follow-up activities connected with 
the storj* are planned so that they provide a certain amount of revieiv 
of the new words. 

In addition to the help given in reading groups, children have 
many stimulations to leam new words from the wealth of supple- 
mentary materials surrounding them in the typical classroom. This 
section discusses the development of word-recognition skills, first, 
tiiTOUgh group reading activities; second, through on-going classroom 
experiences: and, tliird, through special practice and review activities. 

Developittg Word-Recogaition SiJIfs through 

Group Reoding AcfiYitht 

Make sure that meanings are clear. One of the basic principles 
underlying all methods of helping a cliiJd leam to recognize new 
words is to make sure that he knows their meanings. Suggestions of 
ways in whicli word-recognition techniques can also contribute to 
word meanings were included in the preceding section. Sometimes 
children can be encouraged to use context and pictures to figure out 
tlie. meanings for themselves. Sometimes words are introduced in a 
discussion setting that focusses on their meanings. There may be 
other occasions when tlie children arc introduced to new words in 
exercises tliat present them in picture-dictionary form. Jf the concepts 
in tlie new material seem likely to be very difficult, teachers may even 
plan for special excursions or for other conaete experiences before a 
set of stories is read. ^Vhatever the specific method, developing ability 
to recognize a word and making sure that the duld knows its mean- 
ing go hand in hand. 

Present new words so that they can be clearly seen- Wherever a 
cltild meets a nciv tvord for the first time, be needs to get a dear 
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piaure of the iray it looks. AVhen nets' words are being studied pre- 
vious to reading a story, one simple system is to svrite tliera, one 21 
a time, on the chalkboard as they are discussed, lea\*ing enough sj^ 
bettseen them that each can be seen dearly, or erasing one worn 
before a second is presented. If the words have been presented m 
short one- or nvo-sentencc stories on the board, the)' are often under- 
lined, or written again at the side of the story. Flash cards are an- 
other useful Stay of presenting nctv words. As the children 
the word, the teacher can hold up the card, or place it in a earn 
holder. 'When a second svord is discussed the first can be taken dowp» 
or placed aside in a separate section of the holder. The picture-dK- 
tionary arrangement for presenting new ss'ords used in some "O 
books is another way to make them stand out dearly. 

If a child asks for help with a word he has met in context, it docs 
not interrupt his reading seriously if time is taken to w-rite it on tb^ 
board or on a pad kept handy by the teacher for such purposes. Tbis 
lifts it out of its setting and gives the child a better look. In addition, 
the system of jotting doim words causing trouble is a convenient v'Sf 
of collecting a list for later review activities. A child can also ^ 
helped to get a dear look at a word by putting his fingers around 
or by boxing it off with his hands if it is written in an expenectf 
record. Sometimes the word occurs in a sentence or phrase where it 
stands out because it is the only new word in the group and children 
can be asked to watch for it as they read. None of these devices shod 
distract children for long from the meaning of the story. 

Discussing the appearance of a word also helps children to see it 
dearly. As the teacher writes it on the board she may comment on itJ 
length, on beginning letters that arc already familiar to the children* 
on striking chaiaaeristics such as tall letters, on plurals of words for 
which the singular form is already knerwn, or on similarities to 
famili a r words. Children, too, will point out distinctions. “This on- 
looks like ball, but this has an r in the middle.” “It ends like /eW- 
And its like sell, too.* Such discoveries point the way to indepen 
ent wend analysis a little later on. 

Often it is helpful to use several methods of presenting a vs-ord- ^ 
tlie teacher first mentions the word she may write it on the board- 
Later she may ask the children to match a set of flash cards wnih 
words on the chalkboard. Then, as the)- discuss the stoiy, she raz)’ ^ 
vvho can find the new word. If the^- have difliculty recognizing it^ 
ilie stOTv- she may ask them to look again at the words on the boar^ 
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Helping children meet the same configuration in slighdy different 
settings and printing styles often serves to make Uie impression more 
lasting. 

De>*eIop active interest in learning new words. Devices that help 
to rail a child’s attention to a new word also should help to keep him 
actively interested in remembering it. No single method for studying 
neiv words should be adopted and carried out in the same ivay every 
^y- To do so is to risk turning what should be a live, challenging 
aaivity into an uninteresting, relatively meaningless drill. 

If ivord-recognition activities are planned in relation to the stories 
in which the words are met. there is less likelihood that they ivill 
become routine. No two stories will make the same demands on the 
reader nor trill the)' provide the same kind of help through pic- 
tures and context. Each netv day's work with words trill therefore 
have a slightly different emphasis- On some days the challenge trill 
be, "Let’s see if you ran read this story tvithout help. 1 think you 
can figure out tlie new words when you come to them. ^V^ould you 
like to try?” At other times, reading the story trill be the culmina- 
tion of several days spent in introducing neu' uords through dis- 
cussion, observation, or experience records. Chalkboard U’ork and 
flash cards can be used interchangeably. If ttvo new words in the 
story are quite similar, activities may focus on how to tell them apart. 
Sometimes children themselves will suggest activities. "May I read 
the list?" “I can find it somewhere else in the room.” Such variety 
helps to make the activities centered around learning ti-ords as 
exciting as any otlier aspect of the reading program. 

- Throughout the reading of a story and the discussion that follows 
there are other opportunities to interest diildrcn in new ivords. An 
obsen’er listening to a group at work will hear sudi comments as, 
"That was one of our new words." "That one is up here in our list 
of neiv words. Now do you remember it?” "That iras one of the 
words we studied ycsierdayj can anyone recaeraber what it said?” 
After the story has been discussed, it is appropriate occasionally to 
go back to read the lines containing the new tvords. especially if they 
are key words in tiie story, or to discuss the part of the story in 
which the new w'ords appeared. Care needs to be taken to assure 
that such activities, too. do not become routine or take up an unduly 
heavy propordon of the time set aside for tJie purpose of discussing 
the story. Having fun with reading is more than learning to name 
reiv ivords. 
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At times, introducing a game clement is a Iicipful device in main- 
taining interest in netv words. This type of activity may come at 
the close of the discussion of a story. Children may take turns pr^ 
nouncing the netv words as thej' are held up on flash cards an 
each child be allowed to keep the card if he can say the word, t 
the end, each counts the number of cards he holds. Children can 1^ 
allowed to erase the new svords from the board one at a time, ea 
child choosing the one he wishes to erase. A little adroitly appli 
praise will make it important to erase the hardest svord first, or to 
show that you nosv know the one tliat caused you so much troubl^ 
A child can be given a turn as “teacher” and point to the netv words 
in random order for another child. If the second cliild can pronoun^ 
them all, it is his turn to point. Netv words may be written ^ 
“picture books,” each book being a folded paper containing 
svord on the outside and the word and the piaure on the ins>d^ 
Children may ss'ork with these books singly or in pairs, tr^'ing t® 
read the word on the front, and then checking to see if they ar® 
correct. After an Easter story, one teacher drevr an Easter Rabbit 
w'ith an open mouth. If a c^ild could pronounce the word on ^ 
flash card correctly he was allowed to feed the rabbit by pushing 


card into a pocket back of its mouth. 

GamC'likc aaivities svith nev; words serv’e their purpose best when 
thc>' stimulate group interest in a quick review. Such devices should 
be looked at with caution if they- call for a heas 7 time expenditure 
in activities unrelated to reading in proportion to the amount o 
time sptent actually reviewing words— deciding who should ha*e 
the next turn, moving forward in line, drawing elalxirate picture*' 
or writing names. In the end, nothing is going to make for progre** 
in learning to recognize new words in context more effectively than 


cnjO)ing quantities of easy, interesting story materials. 

Expect occasional errors. Words v.-ill sometimes need to be re- 
peated many times over before children are sure of them. Even the 
position of a word on the page may be a svord-recognition clue ii’ 
the l>egmning. Capital and losver-case letters svill change the aR 
pearance of a word much more drastically for a child than the>' 
for an adulL Soinetiraes a word that is recognized in flash-card 
will not l^c known v.hen it appears in prin't. All of these represent 
problems of learning to respond accurately to the general confign^' 
tion of a word. 
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_ As children become more skiUfuI, errors occasioned by slight shifts 
in the position of a word will not be as frequent, but problems with 
tire general configuration of the rvord will continue. 3f there are two 
long words in one lesson, they may be confused for a time. ’IVords 
such as a/OS and sna;, or on and no often cause trouble. Children 
may also make errors in mistaldng words with similar beginnings 
or endings. 

Some errors may be caused by the rapidity with u-hich the new 
words are presented, or by the associations the child makes with 
tliem. Learning new words is somewhat like learning the names of 
strangers at an afternoon tea. If one can chat with them one or two 
at a ume, die names may stick. If fifteen people in a room are intro- 
duced one after the other, die chance of confusion is much greater. 
Similarly, the child who meets too many words on one day may 
not recognize any of them on the next presentation. Sometimes re- 
lated words, such as a series having to do with travel, may be con- 
fused. Sometimes a child will give a synonym for a word. He may call 
Father, or ride, car; or cat, pussy. 

Working with words in context is a valuable aid in reducing errors 
occasioned by the configuration of a word. If a child's word-study 
activities are planned so that he spends most of his time guessing 
ivords from flash cards, ivorking with lists of words on the chalk- 
board, and playing games ivith isolated words, he has less oppor- 
tunity to learn to check, for himself, if he is right or wrong. If he 
reads the word in a story, or chooses the word that answers a ques- 
tion based on a short paragraph, he learns to ask whether tlie ivord 
he has chosen makes sense in his reading. On the other hand, errors 
occasioned by giving synonyms that make good sense in the story 
call for activities where the child has to think carefully about the 
configiiratioti of the words. 

Developing ii'orJ-ReeagttlNoit Skills throagh 

On-going C/oJsroom AdlvUles 

Vse classroom experiences to add to tlie child’s word-recognition 
vocabulary. Tlie opportunities in the typical primary classroom to 
increase a child’s ivord-recognition vocabulary have already been 
outlined. He works with experience records; he uses signs and labels; 
he refers to class plans; he reads captions to pictures; he follows 
directions for using classroom equipment; he ventures on lus oum 
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into recreational reading; and he begins to work with simple text- 
book materials in the content fields. Each of these experiences plays 
a part in helping the child learn netv svords. 

Teaching techniques focussed on word recognition during on- 
going classroom activities srill vary with the activity and with the 
child's reading skill. At the beginning-reading level, the teacher may 
work rvith classroom records on a prereading basis — reading the 
rvords for the children, dratving occasional attention to their con- 
figurations, and encouraging the youngsters who show the most ma- 
ture word-recognition ability to try out their skill. As children be- 
come better able to handle independent techniques of word analysis, 
classroom reading exj>eriences offer opportunities to encourage them 
to learn new words by working them out for themselves. 

Certain words that are needed regularly may be taught and re- 
riewed in the same v,-ay as are chose needed for reading-group acU'i- 
lies. This vdll become a particularly important aspect of wor^ 
recognition aairities as children begin to read simple informational 
materials as background for unit aaivities. Methods of schedulin? 
and grouping so that a certain amount of group activity in rcadm? 
can be centered around informational reading are suggested m 
Chapter VI. 

Find ways of keeping new words used in classroom actintitf 
clearly before the child. Tedmiques that keep words with neif me^ 
ings before the child also help him add them to the stock of words 
he can recognize at sight. Among the methods suggested earlier arc- 
using the word in an experience record; preparing class lists of nesr 
terms learned during a special project; listing needed spelling srords 
50 that children can use them independently; des’eloping pict^^^ 
dictionaries. Any des-icc that helps a child become actively inter' 
csted in a nesv word, and that kwps it before him so that he h 
encouraged to reread it helps to add to his svord-recosnition vocabu- 
lary- 


f/erWogr Speos/ f/ocf/ce end Reriev ActrrWes 
in fi^ognifion 

Provide revi^-s through opponunitics for wide reading- 
rraiter how striking a first picsentaiton of a word may be, 
c.iildren w-jll need to meet it sescral times in different settings before 
they are sure of it. Some of the most effeaive rexiciv activities 3^ 
those tliat present the new word again in interesting stories. Wor^ 
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perience record or to ■write sentences of their o^vn. Sometimes these 
cards are the large ones used for group activities, sometimes small 
ones for each individual child. A little later children may dictate 
or write short storis about the characters in their reading. These 
can be hectographed and given back for rereading or for illustrat- 
ing. Children also enjoy making up riddles about new words. Such 
activities have the \'alue of encouraging creative expression while 
they provide the additional contacts rvith new ^vords needed for 
reading purposes. 

Activities with pictures can be used in a variety of ways to provide 
thought-provoking reviews. These may be particularly useful widi 
beginners who have limited ability to write. Words may be matched 
■with pictures; children may be asked to drarv pictures to illustrate 
given words or sentences; they may illustrate part of the story' they 
enjoy and then dictate captions to their pictures; they may illustrate 
sentences containing new words hectographed by the teacher in such 
a way that the completed page folds Into a little booklet, Actiriiies 
wiA pictures can be greatly overdone, however, if they are used 
routinely as busy tvork to keep children occupied while other reading 
groups arc at work. Some caution also has to be used w’ith picture 
activities in which the child is asked to spend a heavy' amount of 
time in cutting or pasting in order to place a set of words under 
their appropriate pictures. Like other practice actirities in word 
recognition, experiences with pictures need to be appraised in terms 
of the amount of actual experience in thoughtful reading diey' 
provide. 

Various types of muliipIcKiioice, true-false, and completion exer- 
ases can be useful for word-recognition purposes. Children may 
asked to choose the correct sentence from such pairs as: 

The tree was green. 

The tree was brown. 

This same tjuestion could be set up as: 

The tree was ^cen, brown). 

A form t!m demands very litUc svriting and therefore is useful fof 
l>egmner5 sets up a scries of statements for svhich tfie child encircl« 
yes or no: 


Tlic tree was brown. 


Yes No 
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A more compliclcd form might ast the cliild to fill in the correct 

Avorcis for several sentences: 

The cJiildren u-eni to die — — . 

They ivanteci to see the . ~ .. ’ 

The man svho niade them laugh svas a - 
Circus, clown, elephant. 

Riddles are often particularly interesting: 

1 belong in the circus. 

1 am tail. 

I am big. 

I have a long trunk. 

What am I? 

Clown, elephant, parade. 

A certain number of exercises of the type just described can be 
developed around a story that the dtildrcn have read. When this 
is the case, they can be given some additional helpful review e-x- 
perience if they arc encouraged to reread die story in order to locate 
the correct answer. However, it tvill sometimes take the edge off 
the enjoyment of a story* to go back ot'er it to answer specific review 
questions. Similar activities can be developed by smting short para* 
graphs using the new ivords and dicn asking the cliild to answer 
questions similar to those that liave just been illustrated. This type 
of exercise reviews the ivord in a new context setting and reviews 
it again in the question. 

rraciice activities for word-recognition purposes can be planned 
so that they contribute to increased skill in svord analysis. The degree 
and the kind of discrimination required can be saried by the choice 
of die key words to svhich the child responds. For example, choosing 
between ball and door calls for general configuration dues only. 
Choosing between ball and bill calls for ability to note middle leiten, 
tv'hereas boll and bat require a careful look at endings, and ball and 
call stress beginning letters. The more skillful children become in 
word recognition, the more important it is to plan dieir activities 
so that they employ ivord-analysis techniques to make their dis- 
criminations. 

The workbooks accompanying basal-reading series offer a variety 
of ingenious word-recognition activities. Some workbook activities 
are planned to follow the story in the basal reader. These are helpful 
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when a specific review of the story seems desirable. Offering more 
flexible possibilities for exercises are the workbooks that are more 
nearly self-contained. These typically present the new words in pic- 
ture-dictionary or story form and then provide a series of short para- 
graphs and questions that call for the cliild to use the new words 
in various settings. Materials arranged in this way also provide a 
certain amount of fresh and interesting reading, even though the 
paragraphs are very short. 

When a single basal reader is being followed systematically, the 
appropriate workbook is the one that accompanies the series. When 
a classroom is supplied with several basal-reader series, teachers some- 
times find it helpful to get sets of eight or ten workbooks, from 
which they select appropriate exercises. Expense in replacing such 
materials is often saved by having the children write their answers 
on a separate piece of paper, rather than ^vriting in the workbook. 
As with other types of workbook exercises, word-recognition activi- 
ties serve their purpose best when they are selected in terms of the 
needs of the group. A workbook will rarely make its most appropriate 
contribution to the reading program when it is followed, page by 
page, by all children. 

Types of practice activities that illustrate the suggestions that 
have been made in this section are the following: 

Creative-language experiences with new words might include: Making 
up riddles; sharing riddles with other children; writing sentences or 
stories with flash cards; drawing a picture of a character in a story and 
suggesting an appropriate caption; helping to construct a group story 
using the new w’ords; dictating stories about topics related to reading 
activities, to be reread and illustrated when they are mimeographed. 

Activities using words and pictures can call for: Drawing lines from 
words to appropriate pictures; choosing which of two sentences correctly 
describes a picture; choosing which of two words is the correct caption 
for a picture; making a four-page picture book by drawing the pictures 
suggested by mimeographed instructions; drawing pictures of key people, 
animals, or objects in a story in response to instructions printed on the 
chalkboard; illustrating blank pages in a mimeographed version of a 
child's creative story; making single-word picture books for the library 
table; placing a set of flash cards under the appropriate pictures in a 
series mimeographed by the teacher. 

Activities using words in context can call for: Choosing which of two 
sentences based on a story is correct; marking a series of statements using 
the new words yes or no, or true or false’, choosing the correct words to 
answer a <^uestion based on the story; choosing the correct ivord to 
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amver a question based on a short paragraph supplied as part of the 
iiork.tjpe exercise: choosing the correct answers to a seriin of riddles 
based on the story; choosing the coirect ansiven to a series of riddles 
based on. a classroom experience. 


Use games svitli caution. Possibilities for using games and other 
activities in which words are used out of context were discussed 
earlier in this section in relation to reading-group activities with 
U'ords, These devices also liaw a place as occasional work-type ex- 
periences. Sometimes they can be particularly useful for free-time 
activities. Placed on a table where they are readily available, they 
can be turned to for a few minutes' relaxation by a single child 
or by a group of cliildren. They enjoy helping each other, matching 
scores, and securing evidence of their ou-n progress. 

Teachers sometimes develop three or four simple games, help 
children to master a few rules for playing them, and then supply new 
forms as new sets of svords are added lo children’s vocabulary, A 
fishing game, for example, has many possibilities. A cardboard box, 
a series of svord cards with paper dips attached, and dime-store 
magnets hung on small fishingpolesareall that are needed. Children 
dip their poles into the box, and then read the card they pick up. 
If they can pronounce it correctly they may keep the card. Variations 
of this game might indude fishing for words having to do with 
Christmas, for animals in the Zoo, or for names of toys. As word- 
analysis skills develop, children may fish for words beginning with 
a specific sound, ending with a staled sound, or containing a given 
syllabic. Some tcacliers who are mechanically inclined have even 
wired a cardboard frame so that wlien a child joins a wire correctly 
from a ivord to its inatdiing picture a small light flashes on. Needless 
to say, such an elaborate device needs to be built so tliat many sets 
of new words can be used as stimuli, and care needs to be taken 
that the child's medianical interest in the device does not outweigh 
his interest in reading. Durrcli* has suggested ^vays of using two 
cardboard circles with slits cut in rarious positions. These word 
^vhceIs can be planned, for example, so that the inner circle, on top, 
contains a given beginning letter. Next to it a slit is cut, through 
w'hich endings on the circle bdmv appear as the circle is turned. 
Thus the child reads b-all, b-elt, b^t, b-ank. Among the most vaned 

3 Donald D. Dunell, Improvement of Basie Hearting Aiiltties, pp. S20-2SO. Yonkerf 
on-Hudwn: The World BooV Company. IMO. 
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commercially-prepared word cards and games are those developed 
by Dolch.® In some classrooms it may be a saving of time to supple- 
ment teacher-made materials with a certain number of such com- 
mercial devices. 

All activities with isolated words need to be used with caution. 
Children easily may turn to random guessing if they are not super- 
vised. They also may become so intrigued with the game clement 
that the amount of actual reading they do is rather slight. Care also 
needs to be taken that the teacher docs not spend long hours con- 
structing a device that serves the children for only a few minutes. 
The best practice devices are those simple for the teacher to pre- 
pare and flexible enough so that children get many hours of use from 
them. 

Word games can be developed through: Playing with packs of cards 
with the word on one side and die picture clue on the other; fishing for 
words; using various devices to match words and pictures; seeing who 
can read all the way around a word wheel; taking part in various group 
activities using flash cards. 

DEVELOPING SKILL IN WORD ANALYSIS 
The first time a child tells two tvords apart by noting differences 
in the letters of which they are composed he has taken a step toward 
eventual independence in word analysis. The time lapse between 
this first step and the point at which a child can pronounce for him- 
self all the new words he meets is a matter of years. In this period he 
has several complicated skills to learn. 

First, the child must become able to break tlie word he is study- 
ing into elements that are effective for pronunciation purposes. This 
may involve seeing structural elements such as roots, prefixes, suf- 
fixes, syllables, or the words making up a compound ivord; it may 
call for responding to single letters or other sound elements; or it 
may require a combination of any of the above, depending on the 
particular word. 

Second, the child must be able to give a reasonable sound equiva- 
lent for whatever parts of the word he sees. This is more complicated 
than merely knowing the sounds of the individual letters. He may 
need to respond to whole w'ords as he reads school-room', to syllables 
as he reads com-ing', to phonograms as he reads make or cake', to 
individual letters as he distinguishes between Aouse and mouse; 

8 Edward AV. Dolch. materials published by the Garrard Press, Champaign. Illinois. 
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to Jjjsraphs as J.e reads blacA or child-, to blends as he reads 6fue and 
hoW; to different sounds for the same letter combinations as he meets 
greet, breed, and mean; to prefixes, roots, and suffixes as he reads 
xvalk-ed, or m-stde. And he is likely to meet any comhination of 
these sound elements in a gisen \irord. 

Third, the reader must be able to blend the sounds of the parts 
of die word he sees into a recognizable whole. Children svho can 
gise the sound ctjuis'alents for separate svord-parts cannot ahvajs 
take this step. Thus, spring may sound like spurring, or first like 
forest. Later, as two- and Uiree-syllable words make their .appearance, 
die reader also has to recognize where to place the accent and how 
to blend the syllables. 

Fourth, to be skilled in svord analysis, the duld must be able to 
\'ary liis approacli from svord to word. Chin may be analped con- 
vcnienlly as ch-in; but the sound element in is of no help in shine, 
or again. The child tvho sees the small word his in this, or car in 
scare is in trouble. Versatility of attack is important. Tlie skilled 
analyzer of words knons the sound elements most likely to yield 
die correct pronunciation. He has had enough experience with 
syllables to sense ivltere the syllabic division usually falls; he 
is accustomed to trc.*iting combinations such as th, sh, ch as units 
and to dealing svith letters such as the silent e as part of larger sound 
elements; and he can use the sounds of single letters when he needs 
them. Most important, he is able to shift his attack if his first attempt 
does not seem to work. 

Fifth, the skillful reader must be able to perform the entire com- 
plex task of analysing an unfamiliar word as he meets it in context, 
checking on the accuracy of his identification dirough die sense of 
the passage, and capitalizing on svhatewr short cuts the context 
setting has to offer. 

Finally, the child must dev'cJop die attitudes and skills requisite 
to effective use of the dicuonary. These liave only their beginnings 
at the primary level. 

•\Vord-analysis skills are not likely to develop harmoniously with- 
out planned guidance. A child who can recite word families or who 
can give the sounds of the letters of die alphabet wthout hesitation 
may not be able to see these clcroenis svhen they are embedded m 
a larger word. Even if he can see them and can give the sounds for 
separate elements, he may not be able to blend them correctly. The 
problem is complicated still more by the fact that the ultimate goal 
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is to help the child become able to use all these techniques together, 
flexibly, in a context setting. It is the teacher’s responsibility to pro- 
vide for smooth, all-round development. 

Word analysis is a complex intellectual skill requiring both analy- 
sis and synthesis. Some children will see quickly the general prin- 
ciples involved and make their own independent discoveries well 
ahead of much help from the teacher. Others will find the task 
baffling and will need to be given patient, slow, and systematic 
guidance. Ideally, a child should come to the increased vocabulary 
load of the intermediate grades relatively competent to handle com- 
mon words independently. Even so, these more difficult materials 
will pose additional word-analysis problems. At every grade level 
teachers are going to have to gear their leaching of word-analysis 
techniques to the maturity and present insights of the child. 

In laying the foundation for word-analysis skills, primary teachers 
face several problems to which this section is addressed. First, how 
docs one go about the job of helping children discover the sounds 
of parts of words? Second, how does one decide which sounds to 
stress? Third, how can group reading activities be planned to foster 
word-analysis skills? Fourth, what help can be given through on-going 
classroom activities? Finally, what kinds of special practice activities 
are appropriate? 

Helping the Child Dhcover fhe Sounds of Paris of a Word 
Start with familiar words. Hotv does a teacher help a child learn 
to attach a sound to a given letter combination? How does a child 
learn to see combinations of letters in a word? The starting-point 
is a known word in which there is a familiar element or, more often, 
several knossm words containing a common element. The child meets 
hat in his primer story and exclaims, “The last part of that word says 
at.” The words IVr and JVill begin subsequent lines of an experi- 
ence stoiy’, and the child says, “Those two words start like my name.” 
He has trouble svith call in his reading and his teacher says, “You 
know how that begins. It has the same sound at the beginning as 
come and cat.” As she does so, she writes the two words under each 
other so titat he may see the common element clearly. From study- 
ing words he knows, the child is helped to discover elements he can 
both sec and hear. 

Tlic word-analysis process actually begins at the prereading levcl- 
Long before a child can rccognia many of the words around the 
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classroom he begins to note general similarities and differences. "My 
name b^ns like Sally’s,” “Those two lines begin exacdy the same 
wa)’. I can spell my name,” “Jane has the initial of her name on 
her handkerchief." These are all indications that children are begin- 
ning to respond to elements within tvords. Unless this capacity is 
present to some extent, the vord-rccognition techniques that are 
the basis for beginning reading cannot operate. Learning to analyze 
tvords is a matter of refining these techniques, learning to see the 
parts of a ivord in lefi-to-n'ght sequence, and becoming able to 
give the needed sounds for each part. 

^V'hen he begins to read, some of the child’s first discoveries are 
likely to be of a structural nature.^ That is, he sees elements related 
to the structure of the word — meaning elements such as a root and 
suffix or the two words in a compound word, or pronunciation ele- 
ments sucii as syllables. In his preprimer be learns the word ride. 
A few days later his story' contains the word rides. The teacher may 
tell him what die new word is, she nuy cover the s and ask if anyone 
knows the word, or she may ask the child if it looks like a word 
he knows. Later, in an experience record, the children use want and 
wants. Tiiey may cake time to ulk a little about what s does on die 
end of a word. Perhaps their teacher wites ride and rides, and want 
and wants, under each other on the chalkboard so that the likeness 
and difference cm easily be seen. Now the children see beginning 
to be able to use the s at the end of a word. Other opportunities to 
use structural elements also appear. In their experience record of a 
trip to the fire station the children use fire, fireman, firehouse. In 
anotlier record tliey use some and something. These large ivord-parts 
that are actually themselves familiar words offer excellent opportuni- 
ties to help cliildren take their first steps loirard \vord analysis. 

In the first grade the process of comparing knoivn ivords soon 
extends to other sound elements. Initial sounds are a help early. 
The children use like and laugh and look and note that these all 
begin ivith 1 . The teacher may encourage them to say the words and 
to listen for the beginning sound. Tliey may then try* to name some 
words that begin with the samesoundand watch as the teacher writes 
late, letter, and last on the board. In the course of reading a story*, 
someone reads his for this. Since lie knoivs tlie is ending from his 


4 For a druilrf uatement on the diff«en« 
see WilUam S. Cray. On Their Own in Reading, pp. 75-ia5. Chceago- Sant, to 
and Company, 1918. 
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acquaintance witli the small word is, the teacher takes the oppor- 
tunity to help him hecome acquainted with the Ih heginning. She 
says, "Let’s take another look at that one. It might be his, but it is 
a different word. It begins like them and that and ihcTe." As she 
does so, she wTites tlie words on the board, “Let’s say them. . . 
"How do tliey begin?" .... "Now lets try this. What docs it sayc 
This is an approach througli phonetic analysis. That is, the child 
sees sound elements within the word — beginning letters, pliono- 
grams, consonant blends. 

In second grade children discover more of the common endings. 
Their group poem contains tlie words ring and sing and they look 
for the letters that make the rhyme. Then tJic teacher reminds them 
that this is the same ending they have seen on coming, looking, and 
playing. At the same time, they grow in their ability to use beginning 
consonants and consonant blends- They meet more compound words 
and they find they can read combinations like cannot, schoolhonse, 
and somewhere. Less common endings begin to appear, and they 
compare walk and talk, and book, cook, and look. As they read 
more widely they meet more words with similar configurations and 
single-vowel differences or differences in vowel combinations such 
as well, will, and wall, or mail and meal. TTiese words provide an 
opportunity to develop more skill in using vowel sounds. 

By third grade, children’s command of the sounds of individual 
letters and of most common beginnings and endings should be rea- 
sonably sure, and they should be learning to find these sounds in 
longer words, growing more skilled in working with syllables, and 
learning less common prefixes and suffixes. One group may discover 
that they can read leaves because it fits into the story and begins like 
leaf. They talk about the plural form and then look at other words 
forming their plurals in the same way. Soon they find that they 
can read loaves, knives, and wives. They may work out careful be- 
cause they know the beginning, and the end looks something like 
full. The)' dictate other ful words and examine their list, which may 
contain cupful, spoonful, and painful. Out of this experience they 
learn both the pronunciation and meaning of the suffix ful. In grade 
four, the words for comparison may be attention, position, and 
station, all learned originally by word-recognition techniques but 
now compared to develop the lion ending and to build more skill 
in syllabication. To teach a new' sound, the starting point, at any 
grade level, is to help the child relate it to a word he knows- 
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Care needs to be taken to gear the help given a child in discover- 
ing new sounds to his present level of operation. If a third-grader is 
stumped by the word engine, and knows neither the en beginning, 
nor the soft g, nor the ine ending, he is facing too many difficulties' 
in the one ivord to make for a useful experience in learning the 
component sounds. At this point he should probably be told the 
word, and should remember it from its general shape. Later in the 
year, when he has met several other tvotds with the soft g, or with 
the en beginning, he may be able to identify these sounds, one at a 
time. The ending ine, as pronounced in engine, is so infrequent in 
primary’ voabular)’ that little time is likely to be spent with it, 
■Word-recognition devices are used to relieve the pressure sv’ben iJie 
analysis of a word is too difficult to be a fruitful ecperiencc for a 
diild not Only at the primary level, but on into the intermediate 
grades. 

Help the child test out sounds he has learned in netv settings. 
Learning to identify sound elements by finding tiiera in familiar 
words is a first step in the word-analysis process. A second step is to 
learn to see the sound element in an unfamiliar word and then to 
combine it with other elements in the word so as to pronounce it. 
Usually these two techniques are stressed in the same activity, as 
when the teacher of the diild who has mispronounced this, points 
out that it starts like them and there, and then asks him to try the 
sound in tlie «ord iliai uas causing him trouble; or when a third- 
grade child says letter for later, and the teacher blocks off the first 
and last letters and says. "There's a word in here you know/’ or 
covers the r at the end, and says, "Look at this much of it," and then 
asks the child to try’ the iihole word. However, there are times when 
ciiildren will benefit from additional practice with a new sound after 
they liave helped to discover it. 

One method of providing additional practice with a new sound is 
to ask the diildrcn to try it in several other new words. The rMding 
of a story is usually not internipfed for long with such activities, 
but time can often be found at the end of a group reading session. 

If the diUdren have compared covt and now and have identified 
the ou' sound, die teacher may ask them to try' to pronounce other 
svords of which they are likely to know the consonant beginnings. 
Wiat an they do ivith bow and Atw? In giving this practice, a svord 
such as uou- would not be used, partly beausc its meaning tf 
to be unfamiliar, which would put the children in the position of 
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naming what would be, for them, a nonsense srord, and partly because 
the letter v is not as likely as some other letters to be a svell-known 
consonant beginning at first. 

Another way of giving practice with a new sound element is to 
ask the children to name other words beginning or ending with the 
same sound. This helps children learn to listen for sounds, but it is 
more risky than suggesting other words to them, as they may recall 
a word with different spelling, give a nonsense word, or occasionally 
give a word spelled the same but pronounced differently. For ex- 
ample, the cliildren may be working with the ate combination in 
late and gate. \Vhen asked for other words ending the same way, 
someone may remember bait from last weekend’s fishing trip with 
his father, or wait. When this happens the teacher is usually wise to 
WTite the new word on the board, and to acknowledge that it does 
sound the same. She may then ask the children if they can see the 
letter combination they \N-ant, and they may conclude that there arc 
other combinations of letters which also say ate. At this point the 
ait combination ivould probably be set aside and returned to at a 
later date. 

As children become more skilled in word-analysb techniques, suf- 
ficient practice idth a new sound is often given by using it in the 
word that caused trouble. First, the problem svord is written on the 
board- Then two or three familiar words containing the same sound 
are used as clues. ^Vhen the child can identify the needed sound he 
tries it in his difficult ^vord. Third-grade Sally encounters the -word 
likely. She knows it begins with like, but she is not sure of the end- 
ing. The teacher WTites only and lovely, both of which have been 
recently used in a class experience record. Sally says them, and identi- 
fies the ly on the end. Then, as the teacher runs her pencil under 
the syllables, Sally says like-ly. She tries it again and blends the nvo 
syllables completely. The teacher then asks %vhat it means, and checks 
a little on Sally’s understanding of the context. Later she may ask 
Sally to try the ivord again to be sure she has it. She may also take 
special care to check the next time an ly ivord appears. 

As children acquire a larger stock of letter sounds and phono- 
grams, the problem may not be one of teaching a new sound, but 
of helping them identif)’ sound elements they know in two- or three- 
s>dlable words. In this case, the teacher’s help may be almost entirely 
directed toward the process of breaking down the ne^v words. "How 
does it begin?” "What does this part in the middle say?” "Let's cover 
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the r«t of It so that you can see." “Now, an you put on the ending?" 

Lets try them together again." At first the teacher may take on 
the burden of identifying the syllables in order to lielp the diild 
see the correct parts to pronounce. Hoivever, it is helpful to encour- 
age a child to try to find the needed parts himself tvhenever it seems 
likely that he will be successful. Sometimes group discussion will 
suggest iiv’o or three waj^ of breaking down tlie ivord, all of uhich 
lead to an acceptable pronundation. Such versatility is to be en- 
couraged. 

^Vork-type activities, such as those suggested in a later part of tin's 
section, offer other means for providing additional practice svith 
new sounds. The help that is given during group sessions when 
children are reading a story, or during children’s independent read- 
ing activities, must of necessity be short so that they do not lose their 
train of thought. ^Vork-t)pe experiences provide an interesting set- 
ting in which children who ne^ extra practice can concentrate on 
word elements and new sounds. 

Make it easy to see and to bear sound elements. Part of the tech- 
nique of making it easy for a child to identify sound elements in 
familiar svords is to present them so chat they sund out clearly. In 
pronouncing a group of words with a common sound element, it is 
helpful to stress the sound slightly. Telling the cliild the part of the 
u’ord to which he is to give special attention as nro or three tvords 
are pronounced is also helpful. If words are being uritten for chil- 
dren to study, common elements will be seen more easily if the 
tvords are placed one under the other, rather than side by side. If 
die common element is an ending, die ivords may be written so that 
the endings come directly one under the other. If flash cards arc 
being used as an aid to working wiili words ^vritten on the clialfc- 
board or on an experience record, the diild may carry the card to 
the appropriate word and literally place it underneath. If a diild 
meets a new ivoitJ in story materials, it a often desirable to svtiic it 
on the board or on a pad of paper where it can be underlined or 
blocked off easily, rather than to ask him to look at it in his book. 

In helping diildrcn discover word-parts, it is often desirable to 
block off the part under discussion by some physical means. In 
working at the chalkboard it may be helpful to cover srith the hand 
all but the part of the word the child is trying to identify, A finger 
can be used on a word in a child's book. Children cm be encouraged 
to use their own hands or fmgeii in similar fashion. Uncovering a 
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word one sound element at a time by moving a Iiand, or a piece of 
paper, across it may help with the blending process. Saying the 
word with the child, or having the group say the word in concert 
as a hand is moved under the syllables, may be useful. Since the 
Final task is to learn to see word-parts in an unmarked word in con- 
text, the effect of devaces that present the word with unnatural 
spacing or marking should be counteracted by seeing that, before he 
has finished, the child has taken several good looks at the w'ord in its 
normal wTiiten form. 

Help the child to use context clues to check- One of the most 
important checks on the accuracy of the analysis of a new word is 
to see whether it makes sense in context. The child w'ho has learned 
to make maximum use of picture and context clues is often more 
independent in his reading than an inventory' of the number of sound 
elements he can recognize in isolation or the number of w'ords he can 
read in a list would lead one to believe. What could be planted in a 
garden and begin witli let7 Lettuce seems to be the only possible 
answer, and the teacher confirms that this guess is correct. Is the 
small word was or saw? It starts with s and it makes sense to say, "I 
saw baby.” The word looks like string, but it doesn’t make sense to 
say, “Jack was string the lemonade.” What was left out? Stirring is 
a longer word and has stir at the beginning. 

Because skill in using context clues is an important aid to word 
analysis, the child needs to meet many of his word-analysis problems 
in situations where context clues are available. This means that a 
good share of his help with new words needs to be given as he reads 
stories, informational material, or books for recreation. It also calls 
for a consistent poliq' of asking. "Does it fit in the story?” When 
work-type activities are used for added practice many of these need 
to be developed around short paragraphs and questions where correct 
answers can be checked in context. 

Encourage independence. A basic principle underlying all the 
Foregoing suggestions raiding the development of w'ord-analysis 
techniques is to encourage a child's independent discoveries. TTie 
aim is to help him reach the place where he is able to, and disposed 
to, figure out new words for himself. The list of ways to study a nesv 
tvord included in the description of the second grade at the begin- 
ning of this chapter represents the discoveries of a group who are 
beginning to take command of their own w'ord-analysis activities. 
When the problem of presenting new words before they are met in 
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the story was raised earlier in connection with word-recognition 
activjues. it was proposed that study of words before reading the 
story be reduced as rapidly as it seems possible for the diild to work 
out the words for himself. “You know how that one starts.” “Try it, 
I think you can get it for yourself.” “Let’s svrite it up here, I think 
you can tell what it is." “Can you think of one that begins the same 
way?” “Did you get it by yourself? GoodI” These are the comments 
that make it fun to t^tirk witli words and a challenge to try one's 
wings. 

Deciding Which Sounds fo Stress 

Use tlie cliild’s svord-analysis needs and discoveries as a guide to 
the order in svhich sounds are taught. To say tliat a cliild should be 
helped to learn sound elements by identifying them in familiar 
words is not much help in deciding where to begin and whidr sounds 
to stress first. Suggestions as to how best to plan the sequence of a 
child's word-analysis activities range all the vray from proposals that 
a planned program be developed In a definitely organized fashion 
to recommendations for incidental guidance as the child reads 
widely. 

Recommendations for teaching new sounds in a definite order 
usually presuppose one of two types of reading programs. Either the 
consistent use of a single bas.rl-reader series is assumed, ivliere there 
is an opportunity to foresee which words and which sounds will be 
used the most frequently and where the activities in an accompany- 
ing workbook are planned to stress new sounds in a definite sequence; 
or a planned series of word-analysis activities is proposed, based on 
special reading-matter and work-type exercises and often distinct 
from tile cliild's other reading activities. Back of such proposals are 
the recognition that the techniques of word analysis are not easy to 
grasp and the fear that some children will fail to develop this im- 
portant skill if the teadier does not work at it vigorously and system- 
atically.® 

The reading program that has been suggested in the preceding 
chapters has proposed wide reading experiences and contacts with 
many types of materials. Suggestions have been made of ivays o 
keeping tlie child’s ivord-recognition vocabulary sviihin his grasp, so 
that he reads easily and with enjoyment from the beginning.^ ut 
these proposals are not of a nature to restrict his reading to an) gn cn 
fiS«e. tor example, William S- Cray, op. tit. 
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vocabulary list, men children are working with many types oE 
material, there is no way oE predicting exactly which sound elements 
they will meet the most frequently or what parts of words they will 
identify first. This suggests that the most effective order in which to 
teach new sounds is that which is based on the sounds that recur 
most frequently for a given class, together witli the discoveries the 
children themselves arc making. Even when a single basal-reader 
series is being followed story by story, tlie reading vocabulary appear- 
ing in other classroom materials adds many new elements. Teaclicrs 
find frequently that the discoveries of children and the proposals of 
teachers’ manuals and workbooks do not agree completely on which 
sounds are the easiest or the most important to Icam first. 

A second, and perhaps the most important, argument for teaching 
new sounds in the order in which they seem to be most appropriate 
for a given group lies in the fact that the objective of the word- 
analysis program is to help children gain independence in their read- 
ing as rapidly as possible. This means that they need to be given help 
in meeting every new word-analysis problem that seems within their 
present level of ability. One of the major reassurances to those who 
fear that the lack of a reasonably definite sequence of word-analysis 
activities may result in gaps in children’s skills and knowledge lies 
in this ultimate objective. No sound element or word-part needed 
frequently by a child as he engages in wide independent reading 
should be left untaught for long, once he has reached the point 
where he seems able to learn to use it. A program of word-analysis 
activities arising from the problems and discoveries of a given group 
should not, then, lack thoroughness or vigor. It may actually take 
more careful planning to capitalize on the word-analysis opportu- 
nities offered by children’s reading experiences than it would to 
follow a series of suggested lessons. 

In order to capitalize fully upon the word-analysis opportunities 
offered by children’s reading experiences, teachers have at least four 
types^ of responsibilities. First, it is important to be alert to the 
child’s discoveries, and to help him refine them. “Yes, they both 
begin with 1. What sound do you hear when you say them?” “That’s 
right, there are two small words in it that you know. Can you put 
them together?” 

Second, teachers need to be mvare of word-analysis possibilities the 
child does not see. It is not always the youngster who first says, "They 
begin the same way, don’t they?” Often the teacher asks, “Who can 
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see any way in which these words look the same?”; or points out, 
made a rhyme, didn’t sve? Can you see tJje tivo u-ords that rlisme?”; 
or challenges, “If j-ou look carefully there is part of this svord that 
is just like a tvord you knoiv;” 

Third, it is important to encourage the independence that has 
been proposed as an ultimate goal. “Billy got that one without any 
help at all. Tell us how you did it.*' “Here are some netv' svords that 
might cause you trouble in the story. I wonder how many of tliem 
you can figure out by yourselves." 

A fourth responsibility is to sense when special practice is needed 
and to provide for it. This may mean spending a fesv extra minutes 
with three or four children, setting up a special combined reading 
and spelling group to work on word sounds, or providing the whole 
class tvith special U’ork-type exercises stressing certain word-analysis 
problems. In the point of view that it is helpful to capitalize on the 
problems ilie child is facing, there is noU)ing to preclude providing 
extra practice whenever it seems needed. 

When children's problems and discoveries guide the sequence in 
svhich new sounds are taught, there is not likely to appear to be a 
very orderly sequence of growth. They may be working with begin- 
ning sounds one day, and sWth rhymes another; with a structural 
analysis into root and ending at one point and tvdth a distinction 
bemeen middle vowels at the next. Even in programs recommending 
a definite order in the development of sounds, there is no attempt 
to exhaust beginning sounds before endings are taught or to avoid 
two- and three-letter combinations until single letters have been 
learned. Parents sometimes find this practice confusing, as a child 
may knosv the sounds of some of the letters of the alphabet and not 
others, or may respond to one three-letter combination and have 
trouble with another that looks Just as easy. Actually, the process is 
not as confusing to the child as it may seem to the adult looking on. 

In the first place, he is learning to mate his ouu active (}sico%'eries 
about words. Second, he is acquiring his knowledge of new sounds 
and syllables in the order railed for by his reading, and thus is pre- 
pared to handle his own partiailar reading needs. Third, and per- 
haps most important, he is learning from the beginning to male a 
flc-xible attack on words, suiting the elements he uses to the demands 

of the situation. , , , 

Be e!en lo sound, Ilkdy «. u«rul early. Even though dtiWren , 
rcadmg experience, are used as a general guide in detemunmg the 
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order in which sounds are to be stressed, certain word-parts arc 
likely to have value early, and the teacher can be prepared to watch 
for opportunities to give help with them. One of these is the s ending, 
which the child is likely to meet in a preprimer. This lends itself 
to easy structural analyses, as the child can sec clearly the root words 
with which he is already familiar. Long before he knows other parts 
of the words, he may be able to change like to likes, come to comes, 
or toy to toys. Other endings such as ing, ed, es are also likely to be 
identified early and serve the same purpose in aiding in an easy 
structural analysis. 

Since an effective analysis of a long word depends on the child’s 
ability to work from left to right, common beginnings and beginning 
combinations are also useful early. Some of these will be developed 
at the preprimer and primer levels. Often the child can guess at the 
complete pronunciation of the word if he knows approximately what 
it means from the context and how it begins. Knowing beginnings 
also helps to distinguish words like was and saw, or on and no. 

Small words that appear as syllables or phonograms in larger words 
are useful parts to identify early. It, in, arm, at, as, is, and others 
appear frequently in typical primary vocabulary. It is not safe to 
teach a child to look for small words in larger ones as a routine word- 
analysis procedure, since the small word often appears in combina- 
tion with other letters that change the pronunciation as, for example, 
there in which the child could find both her and here, or wait, or 
ring. But he can be encouraged to try out a structural analysis that 
takes account of the small word. If it does not work he must look 
again for his clue. “There b part of this word that sounds just like 
a word you know,*' has proved to be useful phrasing. 

Depending on the particular vocabulary of the child’s reading- 
matter, certain large elements are likely to recur frequently enough 
to be useful early. Combinations such as ake, ack, and ell appear in 
many relatively simple primary words. On the other hand, ight, 
ough, ine are not as likely to be used often. Similarly endings, such 
as tion, ious, ment, and prefixes, such as ante, counter, de, ex, can 
usually safely be left for older children and the occasional w'ords 
that contain them be taught on a word-recognition basis. 

Teach sounds the child can both see and hear. Part of the diffi- 
culty in learning to read and to spell the English language is that 
the same letter combination may be pronounced in many different 
svays. For example ough is found as an ending in cough, slough. 
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approaches independently until he hits on the one that gives him 
the word than it is to hedge him in with too many rules about how 
to go about it. If, for the moment, he uses a less efiicient analysis, it 
is a small matter in comparison with the incentive to study words 
for himself that comes from a successful performance. The group 
may be stumped by the word string. Mac may recognize ring and 
blend the sL Opal may sec that it begins like street and add the 
ending. Adam may work out window because he secs win at the 
beginning and knows what is needed in the context. Alice may know 
in and ow and blend the remaining letters. Veronica may start w'ith 
wind, as in wind thread, and then change her pronunciation when 
she sees that it will not work. Class discussion can sometimes be 
centered helpfully on such discoveries. Children may be encouraged 
to tell how tliey figured a word out. Often there are opportunities 
to point out the value of seeing larger pans, or of breaking a word 
into elements that have a familiar look. The ultimate check, in all 
word-analysis procedures, is the context. “Did it make a real word?” 
“How does it fit in the story?" “Does it make sense?" “What does 
it mean?” 

Use research analyses as general aids. As general guides to the 
order in which sound elements arc likely to become important for 
primary children, teachers may find it helpful to refer to research 
analyses based on primary vocabulary lists. Manuals to most basal- 
reader series provide analyses of the vocabulary of the specific series. 
These are often the most helpful lists of sounds for the teacher who 
is following one series rather closely. There have also been analyses 
of the frequency with which sound elements recur in primary word 
lists. These have been used to suggest the sound elements to be 
taught at different grade levels.* Teachers can use such lists as an 
aid in identif>'ing the sound elements to teach, and in deciding 
whether to stress certain elements early or to leave them until chil- 
dren are reading more widely. While these studies should not pre- 
scribe the activities of a given group, they may also serve from time 
to time as a general aid in checking on progress. 


Dutrell. Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities, pp- 
200-205. Yonkm-cn-Hudson: W'orld Book Conjpanjr, 1910; Paul McKee T/ie Teaching 
of Reading tn the Elementary School, pp. 254-257. 295-303. Boston: Houehion-Msfflin 
Company. 1918. ® 
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Devefoping iVotd.Analym SilHs ihrough 
Group Reading AeiittHes 

Give help in working out nw wordi as the story is being read. 
Since the child eventually needs to be able to work out new words 
in context, some of his most important help in word analysis is 
given in the course of the group reading and discussion of a story. 
Interruptions to give help with unfamiliar svords need not be long. 
If it is apparent that the child is going to have much difficulty work- 
ing out the Word, he can be told what it is and allowed to continue 
reading so tliat the sequence of the story is not lost. However, if one 
or two clues can help him figure it out for himself, the occasion is 
seized to det'clop that much more independence in word attack. 

• As suggested in Chapter VII, the fim reading of the story is likely 
to be silent. This is the time to help sviih new svords so that any later 
oral reading can be a relatively smooth and enjoyable performance. 
The teacher works in a low voice svith the child hAving difficulty 
while the others continue to read. Sometimes she smtes the word on 
the chalkboard for him; sometimes she writes it on a pad of paper; 
sometimes she merely helps him cover part of it in his book. After 
he has figured out the ivord the child goes back to the story to try 
it out in context. If the teadier is not sure from his comments that 
he knows the meaning or sees the relationship to the story, she may 
talk with him a bit about the word before he goes back to his reading. 

As diildren talk about the story, or read parts of it aloud to con- 
firm their answers to questions, other difficulties svith words svill 
lend themselves to group discussion. "John said stand, but this is the 
ivord in the story.” As she says this, the teacher svrites stay on the 
board. "Who can tell the difference?" .... "It could be big, be- 
cause he certainly ivas a big dog, but our story uses anodier ivord 
that starts the same way. Watch while I write it ... . WIio can tell, 
now, ivhat the story really said about the dog? .... Hoiv could 
you tell that the word was bad?” By upper-second or third grade, the 
discussion may center on finer points of meaning dependent on cor- 
rect analysis. "It was longer, but the book tells us something else 
about that walk. Look at the word again, mo can say it?” .... 
"Yes. it ends in esi. -^Vhat does it mean if it is the longest walk? Do 
you think they were tired?" Discussiom of this sort do not detract 
from the meaning of the story. The word study helps to develop 
insights not possible as long as an incorrect word is used. 
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Develop ivord-recognition experiences so as to contribute to 
word-analysis skills. It was suggested earlier that word-recognition 
activities should contribute to word-analysis techniques. At first, 
attention may be called only to the length of the word, to its general 
shape, or to some outstanding element. Later, children may be en- 
couraged to see how many of the list of new words they can work out 
for themselves. Often this discussion period provides a little time to 
help children to compare the new words with others tliey knotv, to 
recall a useful sound element, or to learn a new sound. Every word 
on the list need not be used for word-analysis purposes. Some will 
be difficult and time will be saved if the children are told what they 
are. The teacher will need to adjust her word-analysis emphasis to 
tlie competence of her group. 

When the work of a reading group closes with a short review of 
new words, this presents another opportunity to stress word-parts 
as children grow in word-analysis skills. They can look again for 
familiar sounds, try to find the parts of the word that caused them 
trouble, and perhaps take time to give rhymes, to name other words 
that begin in the same way, or to study nvo confusing words as they 
are written one under the other. If the teacher has listed, or left on 
the board, the words for which help rvas asked during the story, these 
may be added to the review. 

Encourage children to help cadi other. More mature readers can 
gain valuable word-analysis experience by helping each other. Read- 
ing partners can be set up for certain reading activities, and each 
child be charged with tlie responsibility of helping the other with 
hard words. Children can talk about how to give help without telling 
exactly what the word is, and enjoy the experience of try ing to give 
panbl clues. AVhen tlie two youngsters working as reading partners 
•ire of about equal ability, one may have a useful hunch about a 
ncAV word when the other is baffied. Caution with regard to assigning 
children to help cadi other seems in order when children have 
limited word-analysis skills, as a certain amount of fruitless guess- 
work may result. Some question may also be raised about how often 
to assign a good reader to help one who has limited ability. Altliough 
such a procedure can at limes be a helpful way of making it possible 
for a child to read independently while the teacher is occupied with 
another group, the actual tcadiing of new sounds to a child who is 
having trouble usually needs to be in tcadicr’s hands. 
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Plan group help so as to allow for individual differences. Even 
children who are able to read material of about the same difficulty 
level will not learn word^nalysi* techniques with equal facility. 
Tlicre will also be differences occasioned by the discoveries they 
have made for themselves and by the word-parts they have been 
helped to identify in other reading experiences. Work in groups 
needs to be adjusted to these differences. 

Help can be individualized in a reading group by allowing time 
for silent reading, during which tlic teacher can work with each diild 
on the special words causing him trouble. In group discussions of 
new words, children who are less skilled sometimes can be encour- 
aged to try to work out the words, while those svho know hosv can 
serve as experts and withhold their comments until their help is 
needed. Children with greater skill can be kept interested in this 
process if tlte child who is having difficulty is not allowed to struggle 
too long before others in the group are invited to help him. Quick 
renews of svords can he managed so that children svork on those 
svhich represent their special problenas if the teacher has kept a 
record of tvho asked for help. Then, too, everyone need not learn a 
new sound the first time it is introduced. Those svho are not quite 
sure of it this time may be able to get it tlte next. Often it is better 
to keep a group discussion of new words moving rapidly and then 
to use ivork-type activities, independent work periods, or special 
practice groups to give additional help to children who need it, than 
it Is to try to prolong group activities until every child has mastered 
the new sounds. 


Derehp'mg Word-Ana^ysh Skjlh through 
Ott-going Classroom /cf;Vif7ej 

Capitalize on classroom reading experiences. Opportunities to 
give help in pronouncing words arise whenever cluldren are reading 
in die course of classroom activities. Children dictating a note to 
Dear Mother stop to comment on the m sound. AJary reports that 
Bobby is to help ^^•ater the plants and is told that Jt js Betty and 
helped to see die difference between the two words. A child com- 
posinga poem seeks fora word that rhymes. The committee planning 
to report in the third-grade srience activities decides to arrange 
workers' names in alphabetical oidcr. Joe misreads Tuesday for 
Thursday on the bulletin-board notice and takes a second look. 
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Linda thinks her library book is going to be about a big nose, only 
to find that the word is noise. Teachers pick up such confusions as 
the day’s work proceeds. 

Often the help given tvith word analysis during classroom activities 
is on an individual basis as a child asks for a new word in his recre- 
ational reading or struggles with informational material. However 
opportunities for group work also arise. Times when the children 
help to dictate experience records are natural situations in which 
to comment on words. Some of the words on lists developed in unit 
activities will be difficult to analyze, but others may be very useful 
for word-analysis purposes. If the lists are alphabetized, children can 
learn to respond to beginning letters. Sometimes several w’ords con- 
nected with a unit will have a common root. Often sounds that have 
been learned in other reading activities will recur on such lists. 

Help rs'ith word analysis given during on-going classroom activities 
is, for the most part, casual. Activities are not held up while children 
work laboriously with words. They take only a minute or two to 
get help with an unfamiliar word, to comment on the similarity of 
two words on a list, to note a familiar root as the teacher ssrites a 
new word on an experience record. However, the total amount of 
word-analysis experience is increased greatly by these many informal 
activities. 

Give help as children begin to write and spell. Effective spelling 
and effective word analysis are two aspects of the same problem. To 
read a new svord, the child must be able to see the parts that give the 
correct pronunciation. To spell it, he must produce the correct letter 
equivalents of these parts. It is ineffective spelling to memorize the 
fetters in a word one at a time without reference to syllables, just as 
it is ineffective reading to try to blend one letter at a time without 
paying attention to larger word elements. 

Beginning spelling aaivities are very similar to beginning activ- 
ities in word recognition.® The first-grader begins to write before he 
knows tlie exact sound elements of all the words he is writing. First- 
grade teachers are likely to wTite the needed word for the child. He 
tlicn copies tlie same configuration on his paper. His first spelling 
job is one of making sure that what he has copied is correct, not of 
remembering all the letters, just as his first reading job is one of 
remembering the total configuration of the word, not of responding 

• David H. Ruwll. “A Dia^oitlc Study of Spelling Readiness,” Journal of EducC' 
tionel Urteareh. S7: (Deccmljcr. 1915). 276-233. 
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the aim is to spell the svord for the child, or to help him spell it for 
himself, the methods of irorking srith svords in spelling aaivities 
should supplement and reinforce those used in reading, and vice 

'■^tsa. _ _ _ 

Pro^-idc for some preliminary acquaintance witli dictionary’ skills. 
Dictionary usage, as was pointed out in an earlier section, is largely 
a problem for the intermediate grades. Mention has already been 
made of the possibility of using picture dictionaries with primary- 
children as means of stimulating interest in word meanings. Primary’ 
word-analysis activities can also, at times, make a contribution to 
simple dictionary skills. These skills, in turn, give the more mature 
reader another effective type of help with his word-analysis problems. 
Possibilities for beginning to des'elop a feeling for alphabetical order 
have already been mentioned. Primary children w’ill not do much 
rrith diacritical marks, but there may be occasions for at least ac- 
quainting them with the purposes of such pronunciation aids. Once 
in a while a third-grade textbook will have a simple glossary’ or in- 
clude a pronunciation key after a place name. In the course of spell- 
ing and reading aaivities children may also be acquainted, in a 
general way, with such terms as long and short vowels and silent 
letters. Dictionary use, like other reading skills, starts very’ simply 
srith readiness experiences. Primary word-meaning and word-analy’sis 
aairities can help to provide some of these experiences. 

Providing Specie/ Practice AefivUies for Word-AnaiyiU Skilli 
Provide work-type activities that help children think about the 
meanings of words. The amount of special practice provided to help 
dev'elop word-analysis skills will ne^ to be adjusted to individual 
abilities just as the special praaice in other reading skills requires 
such adjustment- The children who are mailing the most rapid prog- 
ress in developing the knack of studying words by themselves may 
receive all the help they* need through group reading activities, 
through the word study connected with spelling activities, and 
through the individual help they are given during independent read- 
ing. At the other extreme, children who find word analysis difficult 
in spite of the ample encouragement given in regular classroom work 
may, by the time they reach upper-second or third grade, be ready 
to profit from an extended series of systematic lessons planned around 
specially seleaed work-type materials. In betvs*een are the youngsters 
who have trouble with particular word-parts or who need a little 
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more help than that given during group sessions in order to develop 
security in their approadies to words. 

Since the diild’s ultimate task is to leam to use a word in con- 
text, it is important that his pracu'ce activities help him to think 
about the meaning of the words with svhich he is working. Some 
of the most valuable work-type exercises call for completing sen- 
tences, for anstvering questions based on sliort paragraplis. for com- 
pleting rhymes, or for choosing the i»rrect word to fit into some 
other context setting. Afany of the svord-recognition cxerdses de- 
scribed in the preceding section serve equally svell to develop svord- 
analysis skills. Ways of varying the choice of w'ords so as to call for 
fine discriminations svere given when those exercises were illustrated. 

Sometimes it is helpful to use lists of words or sets of three or four 
words in which the child underlines given beginnings, endings, or 
phonograms. Spedal care needs to be taken in vsing such activities 
to assure that the child does not merely spell out the letter combina- 
tion he wants without thinking of its pronunciation. Having children 
discuss their answers in a group session, read aloud the list of words 
with which they have been working, or even ivork together on the 
whole exercise may help to prevent thoughtless underlining. 

Since children need to leam to hear sounds as well as to see word- 
parts, a certain number of tvord-analysis activities need to be oral. 
Some of these can be developed as group experiences tvherc the 
teaclicr reads several ivords and tlie children listen for given sounds. 
Often the words are then ■written on the chalkboard so that children 
can see tfie common letters. ^Vorfc-type activities that put major em- 
phasis on sounds can call for giving rhymes, or for choosing pictures 
of objects whose names begin or end svith a given sound. 

AVork-type word-analysis activities, especially for the unskilled 
reader, should present the word as a whole. He may choose which 
of three words answers a question or completes a rhyme,^ identify 
the two small words in a compound word, or underline a given rwt 
or ending in a list of words, but whatever his activity, he works with 
the total configuration of (he word, and his task is to sec its com- 
ponent parts. Later, as cliildren develop skill in spelling, it is possible 
to have a certain number ofword-building activities. Tlieytnay buih 
compound words, add prefixes or suffixes to form new ivords. or .tdd 
the correct beginnings or endings to phonograms such as acA, ig t, or 
all to form words that match given definitions. 

^Vorkbooks have a contribution to make to word-analjsu sUiis. 
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These commerciaUy-prepared materials provide activities using pic- 
tures and many other novel formats that hold children’s interest. 
Among the available workbooks are some that focus entirely on 
word-study activities. These may be of special value for the child 
who needs intensive help. Workbook activities in word analysis, like 
those in word recognition, need to be used selectively. Time that chil- 
dren could be spending profitably in svide reading should not be 
used on work with sounds they know, or on svorkbook pages that 
develop no ne'W skills. 

Learning to analyze words is a matter of learning to think about 
the techniques one is using. Whatever the kind of work-type activity, 
time needs to be allowed to discuss it with the children; to talk about 
tlie new word-parts; to read the new words aloud; to discuss how in- 
dividual children hit upon the right answer; to suggest other words 
that have the same sound; or to recall what part the word played 
in a recent story or experience record. 

Typical word-analysis activities for primary children are given in 
the suggestions that follow. Readers should also refer to the activities 
suggested for word-recognition purposes, given earlier, and, for work 
with more advanced readers, to the suggested word-study activities 
for the intermediate grades, ^ven in Chapter XII. 

Activities that help the child identify sounds can ask for: Completing 
rhymes; choosing a picture that completes a rhyme: underlining in a 
set of pictures the ones that begin or end like a given word; finding and 
underlining in a series of sentences the words that rhyme with a given 
sound; reading a list of words aloud and underlining those that begin or 
end with a given sound; changing beginning, middle, or ending letters 
to form new words according to special instructions— changing bell to 
something you throw, to a boy's name; svriting the beginning sound for 
each of a set of pictures; choosing from three or four letters the one 
with which a given picture begins; listening to a group of words read 
by the teacher and telling what the common sound is; reading a set of 
rhyming words and underlining the common sound. 

Activities that help a child identify fine distinctions between words 
can call for: Choosing between three words calling for a careful 
l^k at b^innings, middles, or endings in answer to a completion or mul- 
tiplc<hoice exercise; choosing Uie right answer to a riddle from three 
words that arc very similar in form; choosing which of three or four 
similar words matches a picture; choosing which of a group of three or 
four similar words the teacher has read; choosing which of two or three 
senicncta, in which a single word is varied, matches a given picture. 

Aefiyilies that help in identifying structural elements in words can ask 
for: Finding die two single words in a scries of compound wortls and 
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iijing to give tlie meanings of eadi of the compound words; drawing a 
cirde around the root words in a set using a common suffix; making com- 
pound nords by putting togedier two single words, and telling what tliev 
mean or choosing die sentence which they compfete correctfy; making 
new* n-ords by ad<!ing a prefix or suffix and using them in a sentence. 

Use occasional svord games and related activities. The same gen- 
era! precautions regarding the use of word games and similar de- 
vices for word-recognition purposes also hold true for word analysis. 
Used wisely, these materials have a contribution to make. For a 
grotip as a svhole, tliey offer an occasional novel way of giving more 
practice svith word-parts. Often, for the child who has found the 
techniques of svord analysis particularly difficult, they sharpen in- 
sights into the job to be done. A device such as a word wheel, for 
example, is constructed so that the word-part being stressed is slightly 
separated physically from the rest of the word. Word games or similar 
practice activities may also sometimes be the needed stimulus for 
the occasional child who has an exceptional visual memory for the 
ronfigurations of words and highly developed techniques for using 
context chics and tvho has seen little need for letiming how to work 
out more detailed analyses of words. 

Many of the game-like devices discussed in the section on word 
recognition can be used for word-analysis purposes by varying the 
degree of discrimination required. Until children develop skill in 
spelling, word games will need to be built around the word as a 
whole. Later, simple versions of games such as anagrams may be 
used. From the word-analysis point of view, word-building activities 
such as anagrams are likely to be more helpful if they make use of 
phonograms and blends as well as single letters. Whatever the game, 
it needs to be used as a teaching device, not merely as a spare-time 
activity at which children svork alone. 


Word games foaissing on sounds can be developed through: Fishing 
for words that rhyme, begin with similar sounds, contain a given sound 
element; playing bingo by covering words that rhyme or begjn hke the 
word read; sUing who can read all tl,e words on a word wheel; seeing 
who can read through a booklet where a series of cards contammg dd- 
fererit beginning sounds are fastened over a common ending— b/-acA, s<- 
seeing how mzny rimilar wordi one can get when they 
are flashed on flash cards or in a tachUtoscope; playmg adaptations of the 
game of authors svith sets of words with the same beginnings or endings. 
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SOUR QURSTtOHS TO THINK AlOUT IH AfFRAISIIIG THR 
WORD-STUDY PROGRAM IH THR PRIMARY GRADRS 

Is the difficulty lesel at children’s reading materials adjusted so that 
the scord-study problems the)- meet do not detract from their cnjo)-mcnt 
of reading? 

Are children's vord-study activhies planned so as to give a maximum 
amount of help ss-iih the problems they are meeting in daily reading 
activities? . 

Are children encouraged to meet their v^ord-study problems in their 
dav-by-day reading independently whenever they are able.' 

Are children's discoveries about words, and their interests in them, 
being capitalized upon so that they' arc growing in their interest in 
svorking with words? 

Are word-raeanii^, word-recognition, and word-analysU aaivities 
planned so that they' supplement and reinforce each other wheneser 
possible? 

Are word-study activities planned so that individual strengths and 
weaknesses are alicnved for? 

Is sufficient special praaice being provided when it seems needed to 
strengthen special skills? 

Are work-type artivities being used so that they allow for a maximum 
amount of teaching and a minimum of busy work? 
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CHAPTER X 


PLANNiNG THE READING PROGRAM 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


THE CHILDREN AT WORK IN MTf SIXTH GRADE 
If a visitor sme to come back Uiree years later to look in on 
the third-graders dcscril>cd in Chapter V], now at the end of the 
sixth grade almost ready for junior high school, what reading abilities 
would he find? The personnel of the class has remained relatively 
constant over the intervening yean. Two or three }-ottng5ters have 
moved to other scliools; a few families have left town; but the varia- 
tion in ages and intellectual abilities is about the same. How has their 
reading progressed? 

The range in reading abilities has increased. The three jeait have 
done nothing to close the gap betu-een the ablest and the poorest 
readers. The range is now from low fourth-grade ability to nearly tenth 
grade. Two children are roost at horoe with easy fourili-grade books. 
Four score between fifth and sixth grade on standardized reading tests. 
About ten mote arc somewhat under seventh grade on standardized 
tests, but roost of tliis group, given lime and some guidance, can read 
seventh-grade materials if the need arises. Slightly over half the group 
have little dilficulty with seventh-grade books, and two can deal with the 
tcclinical demands of most adult materials if the concepts involved are 
within their experience. 

Greater variation in specific ski/fs is afeo m evidence. Of the two chil- 
dren who read adult maieriafs, Allen is an extremely slow, careful reader. 
He still needs help in inaeasing lus reading speed. SeveraJ others of 
varying levels of ability join with him in practicing rapid reading. Sue 
reads remarkably well. She adjusts her techniques effectively to the 
specific reading task-^ikimroing when her work allows it and reading 
with the necessary accuracy when details are needed. She enjoys reading 
aloud and displays considerable skill in entertaining an audience. 

Among the children whose abilities are the most limited there is also 
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CTcat variation in specific skills. Most arc now sure of the sounds of com- 
mon phonetic clemenu, but several still have difficulty with words of two 
or more syllables. As one of these youngsters tries to sound resourceful 
by breaking it as re-sonr^e-ful, it is apparent that he is not yet skillful in 
selecting the elements most effective for correct pronunciation. Anotlier 
child pronounces the word correctly, but does not know what it means 
and misinterprets the passage lie is reading because of this. Effective oral 
reading is difficult for these two children and for several others unless 
they are given ample opportunity to prepare simple materials ahead of 
time. The class as a whole enjoys reading aloud and finds many oppor- 
tunities to participate in reading both stories and poetry. 

Information-getting tedmiques also vary considerably. Among the 
relatively good readers, several children are skilled in reading rapidly for 
the general gist of the story but are inaccurate in reporting details. 
Others do well so long as factual reporting Is needed but find it difficult 
to summarize the general import of an article. Many still tend to be 
enc^’clopcdic in their reading and report all facts, pertinent or otherwise. 
Throughout the year all have worked on the problem of taking notes on 
their reference reading in suitable outline or summary form. Less than 
half the group is able to exhaust the reference possibilities of a given 
topic. Many still stop when the most obvious aspects of a problem have 
been covered. Most of the children know how to use their textbooks in 
the various content fields for reference purposes, but a few still have 
difficulty in reading accurately the descriptive and explanatory passages. 
There is a wide range in ability to use visual aids, such as charts, maps, 
and graphs, effectively. Equally great is the range in technical vocabulary. 

Growth is still irregular. The children who gave the most promise at 
the prereading level were not all among the best readers when they 
reached the third grade. Similar shifu in position have occurred from 
third grade to sixth. The two children who are nearly adult in their 
reading ability have been consistently among the best readers. They are 
both somewhat above average in intelligence, and both have been given 
much encouragement to read at home. The remedial help provided for 
Jane, who was ill in her first year in school, and for Bill, who transferred 
to the school after a scries of first- and second.grade teachers, has now 
shown its effect. Both children handle typical sixth^grade reading prob- 
lems without difficulty. Jim, one of the slow learners in the room, is doing 
about as much, with his fourth-grade books, as he is able. He has had 
special adjustments in reading instruction and materials all along the 
way, has been encouraged to take leadership in group activities that do 
not demand much reading, and is regarded as one of the best athletes 
and rnost reliable helpers in the class. He is a happy and well-adjusted 
boy, in spite of his limited intellectual ability. Sally, the other slow 
learner in the third grade, was immature and very small physically- She 
found the active children of her own age increasingly overpowering, aud 
was held for a year in the third grade. Now she is making a much better 
adjustment with children who are a year younger. 
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Uses of reading are now very broad. Even in the third grade the chib 
widely. Howev'er, they ^vere limited both by their 
o^n lack of skill and by the scarcity of informational materials written 
simply enough to meet their needs. Notv in the sixth grade there arc 
lew barriers to wide reading. The classroom testiaes to the variety of the 
reading activities. A bookcase near a special reading comer and a bul- 
Ictin-boaril display of colorful jackets give evidence that recreational 
reading is important. The contents of otlier bulletin boards indicate the 
extent of the reading demands of various class projects. 

On one bulletin board are lists marked Committee Problemt about 
Housing Project. A gJanre at these insllcates that the chUdren are inter- 
csted in a local housing development. Questions center around why the 
particular site was chosen, wliat determined the size of the apartments, 
how the tenants are to be selected for the nesv homes, and what made the 
project so expensive. Wide reading will be needed in newspapers, current 
periodicals, and technical books on health and housing. Next to this 
section of the bulletin board is a list labelled Plans for Assembly. The 
class contribution is apparently to be a dramatization of an historical 
narrative. The reading assigned to various children includes such items 


Reread the story to make suggestions 
for scenes 

Look up the encyclopedia on flintlock guns 

Check history texts for suggestions 
on costumes 

Look up language text to find how to write 
conversation in a play 


—Mary and Jack 
—Bill’s group 
and Sunny’s group 
—Writing Committee 


Another bulletin board contains clippings from the local newspaper. 
Headings sucli as New Inventions, Our Town, The UN indicate that 
reading the daily paper is a regular activity. On part of this same board 
is a chart which indicates that learning to read is, itself, a center of ac- 
tivities. Over half the children are listed for one or more special study 
groups lieaded Spelling and Word Study. Practice for Speed, Heading 
Accurately, Using Graphs. Beside each list is a set of suggested practice 
activities for individual work. A tentative schedule on the chalkboard 
indicates that part of a long period set aside for individual work on skills 
will be devoted to group work on word study, and to the ciiildren^ tn 
the Practice for Speed group. Children range far afield in their mding 
now. Books for fun. many types of infonnational materials and referenre 
books, airreni magazines, textbooks, pamphlets, daily papers, are all 


used as the need arises. ... , .1,- 

Grealcr fltiibililr and varitly cbaractenias the aclivilie. ot lie 
inslronional in reading. In the third grade the tvorl of die 

reading groups provided lor large unit activities 
special practice tor slills. At the point vdiete the children s reading ac 
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tivities ^s■eTe described, the least advanced readers ^v•e^c working r^* 
larly as a group on reading skills, using basal texts for their practice. One 
o£ the other groups was planning to share stories from a basal text, anti 
the second was locating science information. Now, in ilie sixth grade, the 
variety of acth'ities is even greater and the personnel of groups even less 
fixed. The most retarded readers have received insmiciion as a group on 
a regularly scheduled basis throughout the entire year. Even this group 
has not had constant membership. Tlie children have been joined from 
time to time by others needing similar help, and they have occasionally 
separated to work in other groups designed to meet special needs. 

The special practice groups listed on the bulletin board svere set up 
for varying lengths of time. Of these groups, the one on word study has 
met all year, with var^’ing membership. For a montli it took in the 
whole class, when special study of root words and word origins w’as under 
way. The group practicing for increased speed started to w'ork only two 
weeks ago, when certain children began to work with greater amounts of 
reference materials and found it difficult to read rapidly enough for their 
purposes. Earlier in tlie year, other groups spent short periods working 
on Ae problem of speed. The children in the group working for accurate 
reading are rapid readers who have recently shown a tendency to skim 
materials too carelessly. Two weeks* concentration on the importance of 
going slowly when necessary' svill probably solve the problem. Three of 
the best readen have not been in a group for special help all year, al- 
though they have participated in many other types of group reading 
problems. 

Other reading projects have run parallel with the special practice 
groups. At present, one of these is a unit on poetry, which has now 
developed into a series of experiences in choral reading. The entire 
class has worked on this, and each of the four groups into which the 
children are divided is preparing special materials to share with the 
others. Every child has also taken on some special reading responsibilities 
for the study of the housing project and for the assembly program. %Vhile 
these plans are under way, groups or individuals who encounter special 
difficulty will be given help. Some of the needed assistance may 
for another special practice ^oup, but it is likely that most of the 
help will be given as the work on the various units progresses. The 
choral-speaking pr^nutions srill call for the groups to meet for a num- 
ber of practice sessions. The study of the housing project is likely to lead 
into some alI.group instruction, since nes'er before, in the experience of 
this class, has the problem of locating current information and inter- 
preting netvspaper reports been as crucial. The dramatization will de- 
mand fess* new skills, although accuracy and authenticity in costuming 
will require considerable research work. Some children will need help 
both in locating the infonnation and in interpreting it. Instruction in 
how to read goes on at many points in this classroom. 

Meeting the reading needs of older children calls for a complex 
organization of classroom experiences. Large projects demanding 
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many skills; small-groiip praciice of varying extent when difficulties 
arise; changing personnel and dianging foci of group insmjction; 
and, above all, children who understand what they arc doing and 
'ivho feel responsible for earring out their plans and improving their 
skill these are the characteristics of the reading program in the 
intermediate grades. 

Tin's chapter gives the overview of the activities of the reading 
program for intermediate-graders. Like Chapter A'J. which outlined 
the general nature of the primary program, it suggests aims to guide 
tlie choice of activities. Next, tlicre is a general picture of the types 
of reading experiences appropriate for more skilled readers. Finally, 
stiggestions for meeting the complex problems of grouping and 
scheduling occasioned by the svider reading activities of older chil- 
dren are summarized. Classroom procedures suggested in tliis over- 
view are discussed in detail in Chapters XI and XIL 

BXPANDBO //MS OF RBADING INSTRUCTION 
FOR THB {NTBRMSDfATB GRADBS 
There is no sharp dividing-line betsveen the reading programs of 
the primary and the intermediate grades. Learning to read is a matter 
of continuous growth, not a series of steps to be taken at specified 
age or grade levels. Intermediate-grade teachers will have some chil- 
dren svith primary abilities, and primary teachers will have some 
who meet the reading demands of typical intermediate material with 
relative ease. The aims of the intermediate grades can be discussed 
under the same headings as were those of the primaiy grades — irider 
reading purposes; more skill in adapting techniques to purposes: 
increased ability to locate information independently; increasing 
skill in handling the technical difficulty of the material; and growing 
independent recognition of words. The ends do not change, but the 
standards to be achieved are higher. These e.vpanded goals help to 
determine the materials, the reading e-xperieoces, and the types of 
instruciion provided for maturing readers. 

Children use reading as a tool to serse many purposes. In tiie 
intermediate grades there is a marked increase in the variety of 
reading done. Before the end of the third grade some children 
will have developed sufficient ability in analyzing unfamiliar irords 
independently to allow tliem to venture into new materials at will. 
Increasingly, in fourth and fifth grades, others will readi the place 
where unfamiliar vocabulary causes little trouble. Although mate- 
rials still are selected in the light of the age and experience of die 
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group, the range and variety of reading-matter is much greater than 
it was in the primar)’ grades. Each new kind of material and each 
new problem will call for new competencies. Among the most im- 
portant areas in which demands will be made for increased reading 
skill are the following: 

First: Children should continue to enjoy reacational material, but 
their reading should include many different types of fiction, poetr)', 
biography, and informational material. As the^* read more widely, th^ 
should become more discriminating in their tastes. Tlicy can be expected 
to develop standards for evaluating what they read, to become interested 
in special autliors and illustrators, and to enjoy different smting styles. 

Second: There should be much wider use of informational materials. 
In the intermediate grades these include textbooks to a much greater 
extent than the)’ did earlier. In many schools children svill work with 
five or six books in a given subject-matter area rather tlian with a single 
adopted text- Standard enc)'clopedias, atlases, almanacs, and other com- 
pilations should be used more frequently. The more mature children 
should also be able to follows' much of the news in the daily paper, to 
locate articles in current magarioes, and to read special pamphlets. Of 
all the neiv demands made on older riiildren, those occasioned by this 
greatly inaeased S’ariet)' of informational materials are likely to be 
among the heaviest. 

Third: Intermediate-grade children should show increased skill in 
evaluating what they read in terms of their purposes. In recreational 
reading this should result in wider acquaintance with authors and illus- 
trators, in increased sensitivity to differences in writing st)’le, and in 
increased insight in selecting books for varied purposes. In informational 
reading, intermediate-grade children should be able to make more dis- 
criminating decisions regarding the appropriateness of material to their 
problems. Perhaps most important, they should be able to handle more 
complex problems of appraising the accuracy of what they read — decid- 
ing how to chedc when textbooks disagree; determining a writer’s qualifi- 
cations; distinguishing between editorial VNTiting and news reporting; 
distinguishing fact &om fiction. 

Children become increasingly sldUful in adjusting reading tech- 
niques to their purposes. The greatly increased variety of materials 
explored by older children makes a cxsirespondingly heav'y demand 
upon their ability to adjust their methods to specific purposes. This 
b complicated by the fact that materials are no longer written in 
relatively simple narrative style, and by the fact that greater amounts 
of material are often read. Among the most important reading skills 
that older children will need to leam to use more flexibly are the 
following; 
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Fmt. There must be increased ability to read for the general gist oi 

I finrff ' f P^«age may vary in length from 

a single paragraph to a complete chapter or an entire book. Children 
may be called upon to pull togetlier the ideas from several sentences or 
from several paragraphs. It may be important to note the sequence 
of ideas. Often clnldren wdl need lo use the ideas from several para- 
graphs to draw conclusions not clearly stated, as svhen they try to decide 
’<vhcther life in ancient times was simpler or more complicated than life 
today. The mature reader must be able to sense the implications of facu 
in relationship. 

Second; Intermediate-grade children neetl increased ability to read ac- 
curately for detailed information. Some of the reading demands they 
face call for accurate facts, others for the detailed step-by-step read- 
ing that is needed in folloiving directions. Increased skill will be needed 
to select the e.’tact details which bear on a problem. Of particular irapor- 
unce, as materials and problems become more complex, will be the 
ability to see details in relation to the gist of ihe svhole passage— the im- 
plications of precise information about climate in a discussion of the 
industries of a country, or ilte relation of dates to an historical sequence 
of events. 


Third: hfaturing readers need to develop increased ability to adjust 
their reading speed to tiietr purposes. Children should become able to 
skim for the general gist of a paragraph and to read slowly and carefully 
for dlrectioni and e.\aa detaik. In recreational reading, they should 
knosv svhen to read rapidly and tvhen to use slow, careful reading in 
order to enjoy an author's style, or to appreciate the rhythm of poetrj’. 
Perhaps most important, intermediate-grade children need to develop 
ability to diange pace, reading rapidly when their purpose is merely to 
locate particular information and to sense its setting, and slowly when 
the material containing the needed information has been located. 

Fourth; Oral-reading skills should show marked improvement. As they 
progress through the iniermediatc grades, children should gain more 
mastery of the technical aspects of their mateiial. They should be able to 
give more thought to the impression they wish to convey to the audience. 
Poetry as well as prose should be read with skill. 

Fifth: More able readers should show fle.xibility in using several tech- 
niques to acliieve a single purpose. A child needs to be able to skim to 
locate spedal information; to read the part he is interested in carefully, 
noting details; perhaps to skim again to make sure of the setting of the 
details: and to evaluate what he has read in tenns of its accuracy and 
appropriateness for his purposes. Flexibility of reading method in terms 
of purposes is one of the clearest marks of a skillful reader. 

Sixth: Older children face increased problems in recotdmg what » 
read. -VVIiereas a primary child will take only occasional notes uiter- 
mediate-grade children have many needs for accurate records of Uicir 
reading. The skills required include learning to summarue die gut ot a 
pass.age svithout copying it in entirety; making accurate nsls, wrunj. 
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simple outlines; collecting information on ilic same topic from several 
sources; keeping simple bibliographical infonnation. 

Independent readers become more adept in locating information. 
Primary' techniques of using the pictures, tlic title of the sior)', and 
the table of contents as major aids in locating information will not 
suffice in the intermediate grades. One of the most important prob- 
lems for the teacher at tliis level is to help children develop more 
effective ways of locating desired information. Many new skills will 
be needed. These include; 

First; Children need to become tami1i.ar sviih the purposes of common 
resource matcriab. They need lo know, at least in general terms, the kind 
of help to be found in such books as a dictionary, an cncyclojxrdia, or 
an atlas. They need to become familiar with the major functions of other 
types of resources to whicli they might turn — textbooks, special refer- 
ence books, newspapers, magazines, fictional materials built around au- 
thentic facts. In addition, they should begin to build standards for 
evaluating such resources— to knotv which ones arc likely to be niost 
helpful on current problems; to become aware of possible difficulties m 
using fictional material for information; to know boss' to interpret re- 
ports in daily papers and magazines. 

Second: There needs to be gradual development of the techniques 
necessary to use common resource materials effectively. Iniermediaie- 
grade children need to feel at home with an index, particularly with the 
most important aspects of cross references and sub-topics. Tlicy must 
build skill in determining which key svords are most likely to lead them 
to information on a particular topic. They must be effective in using 
alphabetical order and guide words. They must be able lo handle the 
spedal study aids in their textbook — summary paragraphs, chapter and 
section headings, and illustrations set off in special type. 

Third: Of major importance in the location of information is ability 
to use the library. Wherever such facilities are available, independent 
readers need to know how to use them effectively. They should know 
how to locale books in a card catalog. While they may have little need 
for complete understanding of the cataloging system, they should know 
enough about the general location of materials to be able to browse at 
will. They should also begin to identify by name some of their favorite 
authors^ and illustrators. Major projects involving wide reading cannot 
be carried out with ease if it is necessary to wait for an adult to locate 
all the needed materials. 

Technical difficulties of more complex materials are handled with 
relative ease. In the primary grades, the technical difficulty of the 
reading-matter lies to a great extent in the length and complexity of 
sentences, in the problem of following the thought of a passage 
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tlirough an increasing number of sentences in a paragraph and pa'^es 
in a story, and m such special problenis as tlie sentence carried over 
from one line to the next or from the bottom of one page to the top 
of the next. At the intermediate level, such problems are largely 
mastered. Hotvever, the more difficult materials of the upper grades 
present a number of new technical difficulties. 


first: Informational materiak are often printed in a style distinctly 
different from the narrative style of primary materials. Section and 
paragraph headings, summaries, discussions spedally spaced or set up in 
different print, columnar arrangement of materials, and other variations 
in style may aid or hinder the reader, depending upon the ease with 
svhicJi he uses them. 

Second: A great many new visual aids begin to appear, particularly in 
materials in the various content fields. Adranced readers are likely to 
meet such visual aids as maps, graphs, charts, pictograms, tables, and 
especially inserted explanations which parallel the context. In many 
books the context will not be dear unless the visual aid is properly 
interpreted. 

Third: Each content field has its own particular set of symbols and 
signs. Although many difficulties, such as reading chemical formulae or 
mathematical equations, are more typically the problems of high school 
readers, cliitdren in the elementary grades roust begin to interpret the 
numbers and terms in a simple ariUtmctic problem, a few common 
arithmetical formulae, the diacritical and accent marks in the dictionary, 
and other such symbols. 


Clrildren develop increased competence in ivorking with un- 
familiar words. The child tvho goes into high school still uncertain 
of how to work out the pronunciation and meaning of an unfamiliar 
word will be severely handicapped. Technical terminology appears 
in increasing amounts in the materials read by intermediate-grade 
and high school students. In many cases the meaning as well as the 
configuration of the word is unfamiliar. Children in the intermediate 
grades need continued help with their svord-study skills. Among the 
areas in svhich they should develop increased competence are the 


follorving; 

first: There needs to be a rapid increase in the child's ability to 
understand the vocabulary of lus reading material. In the intermediate 
grades, every content field will have its set of unfamiliar tenm. Even 
recreauonal reading will introduce unfamiliar words, hlany of the terns 
which cause the ercatest pronundatfon difficulties will also be unfamiliar 
in meaning. Concepts may be unfamiliar, even 

to pronounce. 'The intermedlate^de child needs to develop a greaUy 
increased slock of word meanings. 
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Second: Some words will still need to be learned on a word-recognition 
basis. Even the skilled adult reader relies heavily on his mcmoiy ol tne 
general shape of a word. Once having worked out or looked up iW 
pronunciation and meaning, he does not expect to have to do a pno^etic 
or structural analysis every time he meets it. Intermediate-grade children 
meet an increasing number of new technical terms and persona an 
place names. If they are to read with ease, they need to be helped to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with these words. 

Third: Primary-grade acquaintance with sound and structural elements 
should be extended to all common word-parts. Of particular imporunce 
at the intermediate level is growing acquaintance with prefixes, su^^. 
and roots. Older children should also begin to make use of some of the 
most important rules regarding pronunciation and spelling. 

Fourth: Skill in analyzing unfamiliar words will be extended to^ two- 
and three-syllable words. In analyzing these longer words, the inter- 
mediate-grade child needs to become skilled in selecting the word-paru 
that make for the most efficient analysis. He also must be able to identify 
word elements that aid both in recognizing the word and in determining 
its meaning. Ability to use context clues skillfully in determining both 
pronunciation and meaning should also increase. 

Fifth: There needs to be inaeased skill in using a dictionary, both for 
pronunciation and for meaning. Intermediate-grade children need to 
learn to use this aid independently. Furthermore, they need to develop 
an interest in new words and a desire to use them accurately. This 
is an attitude that extends into adult life. Primary teachers may lay the 
foundation through their discussion of new and interesting words, but 
many of the most important experiences are given in the intermediate 
and upper grades. 

These are the general objectives of the intermediate grades. The 
exact ways in which specific problems will arise will depend upon the 
abilities of the given group of children and the reading demands 
made by the materials in their classroom and the projects they under- 
take. Each teacher must take responsibility for identifying the present 
status and particular needs of her class. 

PROVIDING READING EXPERIENCES TO MEET THE NEEDS 
OF CHILDREN IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

The reading program for children in the intermediate grades needs 
to be planned to capitalize upon the increased ability to read inde- 
pendently and extensively possessed by these more skilled readers. 
This means, first, providing opportunities to use reading in varied 
types of challenging activities related to group or class projects. In 
many classrooms, such reading experiences will be developed n* 
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integral paru of units of work. Second, the children need to be en- 
couraged to engage in wide independent reading. Third, instruction 
and practice need to be provided for groups and for individuals as 
tiiey meet specific problems calling for new or better reading skills. 
Afany of the most valuable reading experiences of children in grades 
four, five, and six are supplied by their on-going classroom activities. 
Often they have almost more reading to do than time tvill permit. All 
these experiences need to be seen as important aspects of liieir total 
reading program. 

To a much greater extent than in the primary grades, the instruc- 
tion and practice designed specifically to develop increased skill need 
to be provided on a flexible basis. Wlicn children are reading widely 
for many purposes, there is no way of predicting exaaly svhen or how 
they are going to encounter a new or more difficult reading task. The 
help that is given to individuals or to groups will be most effective 
when it is planned in relation to the new reading problems being 
encountered as tJje children carry on a variety of classroom activities 
whicli necessitate ability to locate and use printed materials. This 
does not leave the development of new skills to chance. Rather, it 
becomes the responsibility of each classroom teacher to make con- 
tinuous appraisals of the present reading status of her children in 
order to identify points at which help is needed. It will also be the 
responsibility of eacli classroom teacher to plan so that the reading 
experiences she provides for her children as part of their on-going 
classroom activities raise new problems and call for increased skill. 

The flexibility and variety of the reading activities in any one 
classroom will, of course, ne^ to be adjusted to the abilities of the 
particular group of cluldren. Some fourth-graders will be more like 
primary children in the degree to which they can engage in tvide 
independent reading, and in tlicir need to have the activities that 
introduce new svords and provide praaicc in new skills developed in 
a definite sequence. Smaller groups in the fifth and sixth grades may 
find typical intermediate^de materials difficult and may ne^ to 
svork with easier books and less elaborate activities. Increased inde- 
pendence needs to be capitalized upon as it is attained; more dwl- 
lengino- tasks provided as children are ready for them; and special 
practice planned in the light of the type of problem the cluldren have 
encountered. 
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Using Unit AcfWUies os a Source of Reading Experiences 
Reading units develop around interest in story materials. Group 
activities centering around reading-matter such as the stoiy-type 
materials found in basal readers have a legitimate place in the inter- 
mediate-grade classroom. These activities make their greatest c 
mands for increased reading skill when they are developed as units 
of work. This approach to story materials should be used much more 
frequently than it is in the primary grades. 

The steps in developing a reading unit are the same as those sug- 
gested for unit activities in the primary grades. The children con- 
cerned meet with the teacher; lay plans for what they tvould like^ to 
do with the story or block of stories; spend a day or more carrying 
out their plans; and finally share their efforts, either wdth members 
of their otm group or with the class as a whole. Reading units de- 
veloped around stoiy materials tvill vary in elaborateness from an 
enjoyable summary discussion of a single story or set of stories to a. 
play presented for the entire class; an entertainment planned for 
parents, such as the assembly program planned by the sixth grade 
with whose activities this chapter began; a bulletin-board display to 
be shared with other groups; or creative stories, poems, or exhibits 
stimulated by the material read. Chapter XI describes in detail hots' 
such actis'ities can be developed. 

In the activities of the sixth grade described at the beginning oi 
this chapter, reading units arc only one of many types of reading 
actirities in which the children are engaged. Experiences connected 
with reading units are not ahvays included in the daily schedule, nor 
arc all members of the class necessarily engaged in developing read- 
ing units at any one time. The pattern of scheduling and groupiug 
required to provide the most effective balance betsveen reading units 
and other types of reading activities is more complicated than the 
traditional plan of scheduling a given number of reading groups to 
meet daily to read the materials in selected basal texts, story' to stoiy- 
However, it pays rich rewards in the interest it fosters, tlie type 
reading experience it makes possible, and the flexibility it provides 
for using to best advantage all the reading experiences of a given da)- 
Scs'cral factors need to be considered in deciding how and when to 
provide time in the schedule for reading units. One is the question of 
what other reading problems the children are facing. There may be 
limes when it is important for a group to spend several days learning 
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how to locate information in reference books. Again, tlie difficult 
problem of learning to select accurately the information needed to 
carr>' out plans for a social-studies unit may take up the time usually 
set aside for group reading experiences. Even when the cJiildren face 
no new reading problems, the task of reading icidely for tiic informa- 
tion needed in a unit in a content field may be sufficiently heacy to 
justify devoting to it the time that might otherwise be used for ex- 
periences connected with a reading unit. It may also, at times, seem 
desirable to encourage reading interests by allotting more time in 
the sciiedule to independent recreational reading. Tlien, too, specific 
weaknesses, such as difficulties udth word analysis, may call for time 
for special practice. 

There are several ways of sdieduling reading units to allow lime 
for ocher reading needs. Groups need not move immediately from 
one reading unit to another. A unit may be compieted; other types 
of reading activities may be planned for several days: then another 
unit may be begun. Since the teacher and cJiildren lay careful plans 
at the beginning of a unit, it is often possible for a group to work 
alone for a few days while the time set aside for reading instruction 
is spent on a different reading problem. When plans are clearly 
understood, it is also possible to stop work completely on a reading 
unit for a day or so in order to make room for another reading activ- 
ity, and then to return to the job of concluding the unit. Cons'crscly, 
there will be times when an elaborate reading unit will occupy a large 
amount of class time and other activities will need to be airtailcd to 
allow for it. Such projects as exploring a series of biographies or Mil 
tales, planning a book exhibit, producing a make-bclieie radio or 
television program for another class, entertaining parents, or pre- 
paring a choral-speaking program offer not only enriched reading 
experiences but many valuable related language activities. They 
desen'c a prominent place in the classroom from time to time. 

Anotiier factor to consider in scheduling reading units is the degree 
to w’hidi the members of a particular class can read intlepcndently. 
Jfore skilled readers will be able to plan a more elaborate unit, and 
to work for longer periods witliout tl«? direct supenision of the 
teacher. Part of their reading acmiues can therefore be schedulctl 
for times when the teacher is working with other clnldrcn on other 
types of problems. Afore skilled readers are also capable of securing 
much valuable experience through KCre-nional reading and through 
wide reading for information. Itmaybedesimblc, then, tor uce t ic 
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total amount oE group work with reading units for these children in 
order to allow for such independent reading experiences. On me 
other hand, it is usually desirable for the teacher to work closely with 
children who have limited reading skill and to provide more con- 
sistent experience with the relatively simple materials in basal 

readers. ^ • -j 1 

Adjustments in scheduling reading units to allow for individua 
differences in ability can be made in several ways. The children who 
need the most extensive experiences with materials in basal texts may 
work out a series of reading units, while others in the class spend 
more time on recreational reading or undertake more ambitious 
reading activities related to the content fields. Often groups of dif- 
ferent levels of ability can be helped to plan unit activities requiring 
different amounts of independent reading. The teacher can then ad- 
just her guidance to the problems of each group. Then, too, when 
several groups are at work, plans can be developed so that the teacher 
is not needed urgently by all groups at once. Thus, while all may 
work on activities connected with reading units for a full period set 
aside for reading, the teacher may check only briefly with the chil- 
dren in one or two groups and then spend her time with the others. 
As children grow in their ability to read independently, it becomes 
increasingly easy to have several worth-while activities moving for- 
ward smoothly. 

Grouping for reading units is likely to vary with the particular 
purpose of the unit. In a classroom where there is a wide range of 
ability, children of like skill arc apt to work together so that ma- 
terials can be provided in terms of their general reading level. How- 
ever, this is not always necessary. Groups of children with common 
interests may work together. In a unit growing out of recreational 
reading, children may work on a common topic, but read books 
geared to their individual abilities. Sometimes children who usually 
read together will divide into smaller groups to carry out parts of ® 
plan— working in pairs to illustrate favorite stories for a bulletin 
board, or in groups of three or four to get ready to read aloud f®*" 
the class. It is also possible for die entire class to plan together fo^ 
a unit and for cacli group then to do its assigned part with material* 
of suitable difficulty. In the sixth grade described at the beginning 
of tliis diapicr, for example, all groups were svorking on aspects of 
a unit on pocir)’. While these variations in grouping make for a com* 
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plex classroom or;ganjzation, thq- are not unduly difficult lo adueve 
ii2 siiuations where cluHren help to plan their own activities. 

Units in the content fields provide important reading experiences. 
Children in the intermediate ^des face many of their most difficult 
reading problems as they read informational materials in the content 
fields. The sixth-grade bulletin boards described at the beginning oE 
this chapter illustrate the variety of reading activities that may be 
undertaken. These activities ate frequently part of units of work in 
the v*arious content fields.^ Where the unit activities of primary chil- 
dren are likely to center around sudt simple reading-matter as e.v- 
perience records, simple texts, and perhaps a few easy books, those 
of intermediate-grade children call for successful reading of many 
more kinds of materials. The resulting reading problems will range 
from those of handling vocabulary and writing style to those of locat- 
ing information; evaluating what has been read; using library tech- 
niques; and interpreting diarts, maps, graphs, timetables, and other 
ilhtstrative aids. The reading pretgram hr the mtermedhte^de 
child needs to be planned to provide specific help with problems such 
as these. 

Time to give help with the reading problems of units in the con- 
tent fields an be scheduled in several svays. Typially, a little in- 
formal assistance ^vith reading is given during the time normally set 
aside for tvork in tlie specific content field. A few minutes may be 
spent discussing how to read arithmetic problems. Dircaions may be 
checked before a spelling fesson is begun. Time may be tafccn to 
discuss the pronunciation of some unfamiliar science terms before 
the cliildren start to read a new diapier in their text. This type of 
informal, but consistent, help with reading problems docs not re- 
quire the allotment of special time in the daily sdredulc. It is. how- 
ever, a valuable aid in the development of increased reading skill. 

Often, reading problems in tl«c content fields require more inten- 
sive instruaion than that which can be provided incidentally as daily 
activities progress. Help with these problems is frequently scfiedulcd 
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as part of the activities of the unit. For example, a period at the be- 
ginning of a unit may be given to problems of locating reference 
materials and to developing a class bibliography. As the unit unfol , 
a day’s work may be devoted to problems of note-taking; time may be 
taken to learn how to interpret graplis or other visual aids; or a perio 
may be given to discussion of how to es’aluate conflicting sources. I 
an adopted textbook used by the whole class proves difficult, time 
may be taken to study parts of it togetlter, and to discuss how to read 
it. It is a legitimate expenditure of the time scheduled for activities 
in a content field to set aside a period to give help on reading prob- 
lems. 

Time usually allotted to reading units may also be used to give 
help irith the problems children face as they read the textbooks and 
related reference materials of the content fields. This scheduling 
possibility was discussed in the preceding section. It is possible also 
to center the activities of groups set up for special practice around 
problems children are meeting in their informational reading. Skills 
such as using alphabetical order, using an index, locating information 
in a standard reference book, or reading accurately for details, for 
example, can be developed in part through the use of work-tyT® 
materials in practice sessions. 

Unit activities in the content fields frequently involve a certain 
amount of small-group work. As these groups carry out various 
aspects of the unit, there arc opportunities for the teacher to give 
help on reading problems. Note-taking techniques may be checked 
for one group at a time. Special problems of locating material may 
be discussed with the group directly concerned. A single child who is 
having trouble may be given special help. Such work sessions provide 
excellent times for concentrating on the specific problems in the 
setting in which they arose. 

Grouping, for the reading activities of units in the content fields, 
is likely to depend on the plans for the unit and the difficulty of the 
reading task. Certain common problems, such as those of locating 
material or learning to use a nesv reference book, are likely to be 
attacked by the class as a whole. WTien the class is broken into smaller 
groups, the children who work together on a special aspect of a unit 
are likely to be those who have a common interest in it. If interest 
is the basis for grouping, materials of \-aried difficulty will be needed. 
If the reading task is very diflicult. children may sometimes work in 
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^Qups set lip cn the basts of reading ability. Some teadiers have 
found It desirable to have the poorest readers work together as a 
group so that they may be given spedal help, even though the more 
able readers work in groups of their own choosing. 'Whatever the 
particular group organization, it should be planned to facilitate the 
progress of the unit activities while making it possible for help in 
reading to be given to those who need it. 

Not all teachers in grades four to she teach in self-contained class- 
rooms. "WTiether or not science and social studies are taught by the 
same person who teaches reading, children will need help with die 
reading problems these content fields present. The ways of scheduling 
this help will be essentially those just suggested for using part of the 
time given to a unit in a content field for spedal attention to read- 
ing, and the methodsof grouping similar to those that have just been 
discussed. 

Sttcouraglng hdepeadenf Reading 

Recreational reading is a source of expanded reading activities. 
With increased reading skiff should come increased interest in reaea* 
tional reading. Wide experience in independent reading of botit 
fictional and informational matenals is an important factor in build- 
ing reading interests and tastes, ft is also an excellent source of the 
type of motivated practice that develops increased reading skill. In- 
termediate-grade children need to be encouraged to go far afield in 
their independent reading activities. 

Since recreational reading is a matter of individual interest, groups 
are not used as frequently as they are for otlier types of reading 
activities. Teachers are more Hkely to encourage children to select 
their oum books and to read svidely at their own paces, both at fiome 
and at school. Hosvever, with older children, as with those in the 
primary grades, a certain number of group activities can do much to 
encourage independent reading. Special reading clubs of children 
with common interests can be set up. All-class periods can be spent 
sharing opinions about library books. Story hours can be used^ to 
encourage children to share favorite books with groups of ^■a^y^ng 
sizes. Since each child usually reports on hU onm book in sudi group 
situations, there is no particular need to set up the groups according 
to reading skill, although, if the purpose of such activities h to in- 
terest children in books, some thought has to be given to the dimcuicy 
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of the books about which they are hearing. There is likely, also, to be 
considerable regrouping as ne\tf interests develop and ness^ svays of 
sharing books are suggested. 

In addition to special group activities designed to share recrea- 
tional-reading interests, it is possible to help interraediatc-grade chil- 
dren dev’elop a certain number of reading units around their recrea- 
tional reading. Even the unit activities in a content field can be used 
to provide recreational-reading experiences as children, individually 
or in groups, read authentic fictional materials or interesting factual 
accounts that bear on their particular problem. 

It is as important to provide definite time for recreational reading 
in the classroom schedule of an intermediate-grade class as it is »n 
the primary grades. The amount of unscheduled time children 
have out of school for free reading will determine, in part, the 
amount of time that should be sclieduled in school. In some classes, 
where early morning responsibilities for lunch money, lost and found 
departments, or safety guards make it difficult to start class w'ork at 
once, a fifteen- or ttventy-minute reading period can provide profita- 
ble occupation for children who do not have other responsibilities* 
It is also possible to schedule a period for independent reading once 
or tw-ice a week. Sometimes time is set aside to browse through new 
books after a visit to the library. One day a week may be used for 
book clubs and other such group activities. In one class, a period to 
share recreational reading w-as scheduled just prior to the time the 
diildren went to the school library to return their books. In another, 
sharing recreational reading was a regular part of the program of a 
Friday afternoon club meeting. In a third, a sharing period scheduled 
as the first activity in the afternoon was used, in part, for individual 
or group reports on recreational reading. Broad reading interests are 
more likely to develop when children hav'e ample time to explore 
new books. 

Regular classroom activities offer many opportunities for inde- 
pendent reading. Just as a primary classroom offers many day-by-day 
purposes for reading, so docs the classroom of older children. Class 
plam call for careful detailed reading. A current events bulletin 
b<»rd, a daily school bulletin, or a series of brief descriptions of a 
science exhibit offer other opportunities to read carefully. Captions 
to pictures can provide information related to unit activities in the 
content fields. Children's stories or poetiy can be posted for others 
to read. Even the directions for a spelling exercise, the description of 
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the correct form of a business letter in a language textbook, or the 
discussion of fractions in an arithmeuc text can make a contribution 
to increased reading skill. 

The infonnai reading experiences offered by tiie typical interme- 
diate-grade classroom are not normally given a definite place in the 
schedule, nor do they typically call for group work. Children turn 
to tliem as needed. The secret of encouraging these many sliort con- 
tacts with reading is to give the children a share in developing their 
class plans so that special bulletin boards, group plans, the daily 
schedule, display corners, letters from other classes, and special note- 
books have meaning for them and play a real part in their daily 
activities. It is important, also, to Iiavc an informal classroom atmos- 
phere that provides opportunities during the day wlien children can 
move about, check plans, read bulletin boards, or study exhibits. 

Providing Special Praeftce at Needed 
Concern with better skill leads to short-term groups. The dial- 
lenge of learning to read skillfully calls for still another type of group 
activity in the intermediate grades. Many children will need, from 
time to time, a series of experiences with work-type activities de- 
signed to develop specific skills. In the sixth grade described at the 
beginning of this chapter, short-term practice groups are sclieduled 
on Spelling and JVord Study, Practice for Speed, Reading Accurately, 
and Csing Graphs. Eacli of these represents a separate skill. In these 
practice situations, the materials used bear directly upon the reading 
problem, as does the children's discussion of tlieir work. Sucii help is 
an important supplement to the experiences provided by the m.iny 
other types of reading activities that have been described. 

Because of die many reading activities in whicii older children 
are engaged, they are even more likely to have varied needs for special 
practice than arc cliildrcn in die prinviTy grades. No two classes, and 
no two diildren will face problems that are exactly the same. To be 
most effective, groups will have to be established as needs are iden- 
tified. At times the group will be a small number of children who 
have a common problem— a few who arc having trouble with svonl 
analysis! ses’cral youngsters who arc cnc)'c]opcdic in reporting on 
their readingand who need to learn to summarize; five or six who arc 
reading too carelessly. At other tiroes it svill be the svholc cIms, m 
difficulty with their aticmpts to read poetry aloud or floundering 
with a nesv reference book. 
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Even with the more varied needs of older children, scheduling, 
short-term practice groups is not so complicated as it sounds. The) do 
not provide the total practice in reading skills. Reading units, the read- 
ing activities of units in the content fields, and recreational-reading 
experiences all supply abundant practice and all allow for consider- 
able reading instruction. Special practice groups take care of diffi- 
culties that are not overcome easily in these other settings. Further- 
more, in a class of thirty children there will not be thirty kinds oi 
difficulties and thirty separate needs for special practice. Many of the 
class will adjust to new and more difficult reading tasks without 
undue trouble. When difficulties do arise, they are likely to center 
around a reasonably limited number of major skill areas, such as 
word analysis, oral reading, reading carefully for detailed informa- 
tion, skimming for the general gist of a passage, evaluating materials, 
locating information, or using reference books effectively. Finding 
time in the schedule for special practice activities is typically a 
matter of providing help in not more than three or four problem 
areas at any one time. All children arc not likely to be in special prac- 
tice groups at once, nor will dierc necessarily be special groups in 
operation all the time. 

There are several points in the daily schedule wliere special prac- 
tice activities can be given a place. When the need for practice in- 
volves the whole class, as it is likely to do when the reading activities 
of a unit in the content fields pose a new problem, help may be sched- 
uled for part of the time usually devoted to the unit. Ways of finding 
time for this type of practice were outlined earlier when the reading 
activities related to units in the content fields were discussed. Time 
normally set aside for unit activities centering around the story ma- 
terials in basal readers may also be used for special practice. Some- 
tim« small groups set up for special practice meet during a block 
of time set aside specially for work on skills. In this period some chil- 
dren may be reading, others completing arithmetic assignments, 
studying spelling, or engaging in various types of written language 
activities. On occasion, time can be saved by integrating the reading 
practice with help on another skill. A group of poor spellers may 
work on word-analysis skills, or a group of children who read aritli- 
mctic problems carelessly may work on careful reading as part of 
their arithmetic activities. 

When short-term practice activities are most effective, they are de- 
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veloped as units of work. Childr^i help to anal)'ze their o«-n diffi- 
culttes. Tliey slmre in identifying the need for special practice; help 
to decide whether they belong in a special group; and talk tlirougli 
the purposes of suggested practice exercises and how best to use them. 
Chiidren also can Iielp to set up the schedule for special practice so 
that they know -when their group will meet. 3t is not unduly di/Ticult 
for a child to meet a special rcadingobligatton when he undentands 
its purpose and has helped to decide what his responsibilities are to 

Individual tvork-type actmties base a place. Special practice 
groups are not the only means of providing the help needed to dc* 
velop specific reading skills. There is also a place for individualized 
rvork'type activities — workbook exercises, special exercises plannetl 
by the teacher, special activities su^ested in basal readers. When 
individual work-type activities are used, they are likely to be sched- 
uled for independent work periods when all children are working to 
improve basic skills. They may be listed among other things to do on 
daily plans or svritten as pan of a pupil’s individual work-sheet. 
Teachers tvho use individu.ilized work-type practice regularly often 
develop ciieck sheets of reading skills from which the children them- 
selves can determine their own practice needs. They arc also likely to 
talk through the purposes of the work-type c.\ercises so tliat each child 
knows clearly svliat he is tiying to accomplish. 

Children who have special difliculty may need a more tightly 
integrated sequence of activities. The sixth grade described at the 
beginning of this ch.iptcr is typical of the range of reading abilities 
with which most intermediate-grade teachers will have to cope. At 
one end of ihescale the children who are approaching adult skill will, 
to an amazing degree, provhlc their oivn practice and reach iliem- 
selves new skills as they read widely to $cr\‘c their own purposes. In 
the middle will be children who handle the classroom matcnals 
reasonably ivelK but who need specific instruction from time to time 
to supplement their classroom reading experiences. At ilie oihcr end 
will be children who have diffiailiy with typical classroom m.tteri.ib 
and who need relatively more guidance, both in handling tfie day-bj- 
day reading denuiuds of their classroom work and in securing tlie 
practice needed to improve their rcadlngskill. Some of th«e children 
will be working far below their potential level of ability and m nwl 
of rcmedwl help. Others will be youngsters who learn slowly and who 
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will continue to need more than the usual amount of careful guidanw 
to make progress commensurate with their ability. Botli groups ne 
a more tightly integrated sequence of reading activities. 

The fact that the children who are having the most diHiculty arc 
likely to need a greater amount of carefully planned sequentia 
activities in reading and more direct guidance from the teacher does 
not mean that they should be segregated and given a distinctly dlf' 
ferent program. They need to have experiences in working wid^ 
reading units, to take part in groups locating informational material, 
and to engage in recreational reading. These activities are sources of 
much %’aluable practice in reading as well as important means of 
arousing interest, 

A number of grouping and scheduling possibilities that allow for 
a more tightly integrated sequence of activities for children who are 
having unusual difficulty have been described. They may meet reg- 
ularly to work with basal-reader series on reading units of varying 
degrees of elaborateness while children tvith greater skill engage m 
more varied types of reading activities. If it is desirable to give these 
retarded readers additional help, they may also form a special praC' 
ticc group. Mention has been made of situations in which the poorer 
readers continue to work as a group for unit activities in the content 
fields, so that special materials and assistance can be provided fo^ 
them. Teachers have also mapped out selected workbook exercises 
for retarded readers to complete during individual work periods* 
Then, too, teachers have often been able to give a few minutes extra 
help during independent work periods. In all these activities, the 
effectiveness of the reading experience depends in large measure on 
whether the retarded reader is provided w-ith material appropriate 
for hb ability. 

It is easier to help poor readers engage in the activities they need 
if they are aware of their problems. ^Vhe^ there is a classroom atmos- 
phere of frank appraisal of individual difficulties, these children do 
not mind being placed in groups designed to give them special 
sbtance or being asked to w-ork with children who can help them, 
another area they may be the helpers. In proriding for special prai^ 
tice, teachers have often been able to challenge the children -who need 
the most help to anal'y'ze their own difficulties and to share in plan- 
ning their own remedial programs. Flexibility in the type of reading 
experience, and in grouping and scheduling, has been the keynote 
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of tlie reading program that has just been described. This type of 
program offers many avenues tlirough which to assist die child who 
is having difficulty, just as it offers many ways of enriching the ex- 
perience of the skilled reader. 

CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION TO M££T THE READING NEEDS 
OF THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Specific examples of methods of grouping and scheduling that help 
to provide for the varied reading activities of the intermediate grades 
were given in the preceding section as different types of aedvities 
were discussed. The same general principles that underlie effective 
classroom organization in the primary grades are the guides for meet- 
ing the grouping and scheduling problems raised by the more com- 
plex activities of older children. Three major groivtli trends need to 
be kept in mind. First, intermediate-grade children are better able 
to plan and to carry forward independently the activities agreed 
upon. This makes it possible to have relatively more activities going 
on at one time, and to have longer units calling for more elaborate 
plans. Second, the children are more skilled in independent reading. 
As a result they can be given relatively more reading experience 
without direct supervision by the teacher. Third, the children are 
better able to analyze their own needs and to understand the pur- 
poses of practice designed to develop better reading skills. This 
means that there can be more direct discussion of reading problems 
and a greater variety of independent svork-type practice activities. 
The sections that follosv summarize possible svays in which classroom 
organization can be planned so as to capitalize on this increased 
maturity. 

Achieving EffecHre Scfieduling 

Large time-blocks are still the key to effective scheduling. Large 
blocks of time are characteristic of schedules in the intermediate 
grades just as they are in the primary grades. Unit activities are not 
impossible when short periods are used, but they are more easily 
carried out under a schedule that makes it possible to plan, to work 
on special activities, and to evaluate, all within one time-block. fVorfc 
with individuals or svith small groups afso progresses more smoothly 
svhen the teacher has enough time to move from group to gteup 
svithout cutting short needed explanations. In addition, the larger 
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time-block makes it possible to extend activities a little when tlie 
task undertaken proves to be larger than expected, or to go on to 
other activities without loss o£ time if a problem clears up more 
rapidly than was foreseen. 

The schedule for a typical fifth grade, given below, shows the same 
type of large time-blocks as those found in a primary schedule. 
schedule represents an agreed-upon pattern for normal days. It wou 
be adjusted in the light of special problems. 


9:00 to 10:15 

10:15 to 10:30 

10:30 to 11:30 
11:30 to 12:00 


12:00 to 1:00 
1:00 to 2:10 

2:10 to 2:20 

2:20 to 3:10 

3:10 to 3:30 


Work period devoted to development of needed 
skills. 

Recess. Sometimes expanded to allow for a longer 
supcr\'ised play period. 

Work on unit aaivities. 

Open period. Special help in music planned for 
three days a week. At times this period is merged 
with the preceding period to allow for more time 
on the unit. It can also be used for help witn 
fundamental skills. 

Lunch. 

Activities related to a unit centered around a sec- 
ond major group problem. If units in three areas 
are being de\cloped concurrently, this period u 
sometimes divided into two smaller time-blocks. 
Recess. On two days a week this period is expande 
to forty minutes to allow for special physical- 
education activities. 

Individual activities on special problems or work on 
unit activities. Special help in art is scheduled for 
this period Uvo days a week. 

Planning and evaluation session. 


This is the schedule of a self-contained room. Because the children 
work tvith one teacher, there are many opportunities for integral' 
ing their tvork with unit activities. Were they to go to a special 
teacher for all their work in such areas as art, music, science, health 
and physical education, and arithmetic, the specific time allot* 
ments for these areas would have to be more definite and somewhat 
longer. 

The early morning period is used in this schedule for work upo” 
whatever skills most need practice. Individual, small group, or all' 
class activities can be planned for this block of seventy-five minutes. 
The general routines of beginning the day would also be carried out 
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dunns tins period by individnab or groups assigned special respon- 
Slbslities Except for an unusual problem, the class planning period 
m this sdicclule is set for the late afternoon. In other classrooms, it, 
too, might be included in this opening period. Later periods aUoir 
for a number of reading actisdties connected udth units of rvorlt. 

Hotv might die activities of diis (ifth grade develop if one were to 
folloiv the children at nor): for a typical day? 


Tlie ivort period from 9:00 to 10:15 began s«ith a brief clieck on indi- 
vidual plans. On the board were special assignments for various groups 
and a list of extra things to do for a social-studies unit and for a unit on 
health. Children turned to the activities on this list during the endre 
day as they had lime. After general plans for the day were checked, 
spelling occupied the ivhole class for fifteen minutes. The svords that 
^vere to be the basis of the next week's spelling activities were dictated as 
a pretest. As a group, the children took time to identify some of the 
most frequent errors. Then each child made plans to study the words he 
had missed. While some svorked on with this, the teacher gaiJjcred the 
group having the most trouble with fractions and devoted twenty min- 
utes to instruction, and to explaining some practice exercises. Others in 
the class had special work-type activities in arithmetic to complete. 

As tire arithmetic activities ended, tfie class was ready to go on to 
reading. Three group activities were under tvay. One group was com- 
pleting the independent reading of a set of humorous stories, and needed 
no special help. Tlie teacher spent five minutes checking plans with a 
group of advanced readen who had volunteered to organire the refer- 
ence materials for a new social-studies unit. Then this group worked on 
alone while the leadier met with the four poorest readers, spending most 
of the tinic on svork-type materials in word analysis. The last few min- 
utes of the period were spent by the teacher at her desk, cliecking on 


individual and group progress. 

On the follou'ing day a slightly different balance of activities would 
be planned for the 9:00 to 10:15 time-block. The cirildren who have 
just read the set of humorous and imaginative stories would be ready to 
discuss them ^viih tlie teacher and to plan how to share them with the 
cisss. Work mtb the poorest readers would continue, spelling might be 
entirely a matter of individual practice, and more time for all-class work 
in arithmetic might be found. 

During the work period set aside for unit activities from 10:50 to 
1 1 :30, other needs for reading skills typically arose. The Jong period made 
it possible to give help without interfering with odier plans. On the day 
being described, the class was just starring a new unit, and needed to 
locate information not readily available in fts textbooks. The ^ildren 
first listened to the report of the small reading ^oup that vo un- 
teered to do some organizing of as-ailable matenals. Ollier problems o 
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locaung materiaU were raised during the discussion that Mimed the 
report. Then each committee toot ume to examine the matcnali mor 
carefully, and the teacher found a fevr minutes to work on special proo- 
with each group in turn. . 

On the following day the children might read independentl>% usin, 
the booVs most suited to their part of the unit, and ^e teacher be a 
to devote the entire work session to helping one child at a^ time, 
four poorest readers is'ould be provided with simple materials an 
given special help until they were well started- lo.ivi 

In the schedule being described, the half hour from 11:30^ to 12. 
prosided a short, but flexible, block of time that could be used in s'ano^ 
■wzys. For three dajs a week it was allotted to w'ork in music. On o ^ 
da^s it was used as an unassigned period for special work; a way 
ing more time to the unit activities ol the preceding period; a pOTod 
discussion of some new problem in connection with a skill; or 
planning and evaluation period. By stopping the preceding work ^ 
unit activities earlier, this period could be made long enough for s'orx 
on a special reading unit; for a series of creative-language experience*' 
or for more extended activities on some other class project. 

From 1:00 to 2;I0, this schedule presided another long period 
work on unit activities. This period was shortened tsricc a we^ to au^ 
for more extended physical-^ucation experiences. On the day of ud5 
sisit, the children were investigating the nutritional values of some o 
their favorite foods, as pan of a unit in health, and the need to reaci 
tables correaly and to interpret them in terms of the written conteo 
of the toitbook was paramount. Since other plans for some expenmsnt^ 
work had to be carried out, it was agreed that the period on the 
lowing day would be set aside for the whole class to explore further the 
problem of reading tables. , 

The forty-five minute period following the afternoon recess provid^ 
a fourth large time-bloc^ for group or individual actisities. lo 
cl ass, these expenence often centered around language and related rca 
ing activities. Once a week, part of the time was given over to repo^ 
on lifararj' books. On the day being described, a group of about ten ebu' 
dren who were much interested in writing short stories met to read 
efTons to each other. Another group, who served as the editorial 

school paper, spent the penod making preliminary selections 
items to be approved by the entire class for final inclusion in the p^P^' 
Proofreading was a skill on which these children had worked pariicola^ T 
hard. An activities came in at many places in connection with unit 
plans. At least twice a week, they were scheduled definitely for this la** 
penod. 

In this class, the planning time at the end of the day s*aried in Ico^ 
wiih^ the problems that had arisen during the day. Although the ip* 
mediate problems con nected with the des-elopment of s'arious activiu^ 
were discussed during the period in svhich the actis-ity took place, ih" 
session pros'ided for a final check on work accomplished and for a lu® 
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aJcEjunf N«>1> Mp to late into 

acmunt. Projects demanding all-class attention, such as approving the 
aruclw for the rte^^^papcr, were definitely scheduled. Jobs that needed to 
W compieied, together with a tentative sdiedule for the next day were 
listed in a special comer of ihe chaUhoard. ' 


The activities of this class are illustrative of the \ariety of experi- 
ences that can make up a day’s work for intermediate-grade children. 
The large lime-blocks allow small groups and individuals to check 
tiieir plans with the teacher and then to move ahead independently. 
The teaclier is free to give help to individuals and groups because she 
is not needed to guide every step of each activity. Relatively large 
amounts of help can be provided for some groups because others are 
able to work without direct supervision. Over several days, many 
types of group and individual activities can be included because the 
use of each of the time-blocks is flexible, and is planned in relation 
to the demands of on-going activities. 

Tvery part of die daily schedule makes its contribuiioo to reading 
skill. The problem of scheduling enough time for the reading activ- 
ities of children in the intermediate grades is seen in a different light 
when every reading experience in which the children engage is 
thought of as providing an opportunity for reading instruction and 
for practice. In the situations that have been described, children 
are given special help with reading problems during units in the 
content fields. Time is also taken to call brief attention to reading 
problems iviienever svork with textbooks or supplementary materials 
seems to tvarrant it. When small groups are at work on special prob- 
lems of locating information, individualized help in reading is pro- 
vided. When all these reading experiences are taken into account, 
the problem of deciding bow much time and what type of activity to 
include in a period set aside for reading instruction becomes one of 
determining what experiences are needed to provide a Well-rounded 
readingprogram, not one of finding time to meet all the child s needs 
for reading instruction. Every teacher in the intermediate grades 
becomes a teacher of reading, and every situation contributes to the 
reading program. 

Effective use of every activity in the child’s sdiedule as a basis for 
developing reading skill cuts dosvn the amount of time that needs to 
be set aside for reading instruction as such. It also makes for effective 
motivation, as the need for the reading skill is clearly apparent to the 
children at the time they arc given the help. Further, it augments. 
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rather than decreases, the time available for other subject-matter 
areas, since it helps to develop more efficient readers and thus enables 
the children to do greater amounts of independent rvork and to ex 
plore a problem more extensively. 

rlexibility in sdicduling makes for more efficient use of time, h 
is possible to be even more flexible in the use of time in tlie inte^e* 
diate grades tlian it is rvith younger cliildren. Tliis increased flexibil- 
ity is an important aid in meeting the reading needs of older chil- 
dren, In the classrooms described, schedules are not haphazard. Time- 
blocks are set aside for specified activities. However, witliin these 
time-blocks the exact sequence of activities varies from day to da), 
and on certain occasions the entire block of time is given over to a 
problem not normally scheduled for that period. No one kind of 
reading experience is necessarily scheduled every’ day, nor is any one 
book necessarily followed story by story' from beginning to end. The 
specific reading activities the children undertake are planned m 
terms of the problems they arc facing and in the light of the balance 
in the reading experiences offered by their total program. 

All children do not use the time for reading instruction in the 
same way. Part of the class may be working with stories in a basal 
reader while the rest are reading independently. Some may belong to 
a group meeting for special practice, and some may use the time fot 
practice in other skills, or for other types of reading activities. Groups 
working with basal-reader series may read different amounts of 
materials, plan ways of sharing what they have read that differ in 
elaborateness, and need different amounts of guidance from the 
teacher. 

The time devoted by the teacher to working with indiriduals and 
groups is also scheduled on a flexible basis. At one time she may work 
with the whole class on a common problem. At another, she may take 
a full period to help a single group lay plans. When several groups 
are working with basal-reader stories at the same time, their actiritics 
are scheduled so that all do not need the same amount of help on the 
same day. A few minutes may ser\e to check the plans of one group, 
ten more be devoted to starting an activity’ with another, and the 
remainder of the period be spent working closely with a third. Then, 
too, there may be days when help is entirely on an individual basf* 
while the children read independently. 

Flpibiluy in the use of time makes it possible to adjust more 
readily to individual needs. Special problems can be made the center 
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of attention more easily and the amount of help can be adjusted more 
readily in the light of the problems faced and the maturities of dif- 
ferent groups. Flexibility in sdieduUng activities also frees the 
teaclier more often to give a fetv minutes’ special help to individual 
children. 

Pmods set aside for special work on skills guarantee time for 
special instruction. Even though there is flexibility in scheduling the 
reading activities of intermediate-grade cliildren, there also needs 
to be a definite plan for helping individual children improve their 
reading skill. An important aspect of die schedule described at the 
beginning of this section is the time-block set aside for work on 
fundamental skills. This period can be used to capitalize on the 
growing ability of the intermediate-grade child to analyze his own 
strengtlis and weaknesses, and to help him to direct his otvn practice, 
not only in reading but in numbers, language, and other skill areas. 
Plans for special activities during these periods are laid in terms of 
the problems that arise. Conferences with individual children or 
with small groups help to identify needs and to explain the purposes 
of the assignments. Individual assignment sheets, planned jointly by 
teacher and children, may help to guide the different activities. Some- 
times a class planning session at the beginning of the period serv'es 
to help all children think through things to be done. Children may 
work alone during these periods; they may help eacli other as spelling 
partners, partners in number games. listeners and checkers in reading 
activities, or editors of wTiiten work; or they may be called together 


in groups of varying sizes. 

In a time-block set aside for work on skills, the teacher may take 
time for an alf-class discussion of a new problem; work with one or 
more small groups who are meeting for help on specific problems; or 
find time for a few minutes with a child who has a special remedial 
problem. Certain of these activities may be scheduled regularly, others 
adjusted to the needs of die particular day. These periods, which pro- 
vide for considerable indiv'idual or small group guidance, are planned 
on the theory that a few minutes applied directly to a cluld’s problem 
may be more valuable than a much longer period of time spent work- 


ing with him in a hirge group. 

Pupil-teacher planning helps to make a complex schedule cflec- 
tive. Throughout all the illustrations in this chapter, pupil-tcacher 
planning plays an important part in keeping activities running 
smoothly. Even Krst-gradets can take a responsible part m direnmj 
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their o-vvn activities- Older children are capable of laying more coni* 
plicated plans, keeping them in mind over a longer period of time, 
and ivorking to^vard a goal more consistently. 

Planning goes on at several points in a typical intermediate-grade 
classroom. Often the major activities for the day are blocked out in an 
evaluation period toward the end of the preceding day. Children 
think through how far along they are; decide on the activities which 
will need the most time; list special problems that have to be solved; 
and note things left undone which will need special attention. The 
resulting plans can be -written on the chalkboard and referred to as 
the new day begins. An alternate time for this session is in the morn- 
ing before activities start. Detailed plans for unit activities or for 
work-type exercises are often made just as the period for this work 
begins, and short evaluation sessions are often used to check on 
progress as the period ends. 

Planning sessions offer unparalleled opportunities to learn the 
procedures of democratic discussion and group problem solring, 
teacher and children have to work together to develop effective tech* 
niques. It is not easy to give children a share in planning ssdthout de- 
voting an undue amount of class time to unnecessary argum®^^’ 
ri^ngles, and reviews. In part, the success of the joint planning ses- 
sion depends on how carefully the teacher, as class chairman, has 
lliought ilirough topics to check, points to raise, suggestions to offer, 
and the implications of alternate possibilities which might be pro- 
posed by children. 
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upon for tlic benefit of all classes; teachers have certain delegated re- 
sponsibilities as members of a school faculty and merit cooperation 
in carrying them out; facts in books may be cliecked, but when facts 
arc available, personal opinions that happen to disagree do not take 
up group time. Group planning is a skill; it docs not develop without 
svork. 

Planning sessions are more effective when there is skillful use of 
preceding decisions. Ever)' activity need not be talked through again 
ever)' day. Once a decision has been made, the new planning problem 
is to see whether there are any difficulties in carrying ft out. Giving 
children a share in planning a daily schedule does not necessarily 
mean that ever)’ time allotment will have to be agreed upon over 
again every day. Certain time-blocks can be accepted by general agree- 
ment, and the key question for the day may be only, "Is there any 
need to make changes in our usual schedule?" It is helpful, also, to 
post plans. These may include lists of committees; special committee 
plans or problems raised for committee consideration; a calendar of 
special events; a proposed set of deadlines for a unit; a list of extra 
svork activities to be picked up by Individuals as soon as regular as- 
signments have been completed; a scries of assignments for special 
practice groups. Individual work-sheets have been mentioned as a 
means of helping each cliild to keep a list of his special errors or to 
check off work as he completes it. Teachers and children who plan 
together effectively check such lists; cross off svork accomplished; star 
jobs of major importance; and devote their planning session to as 
efficient as possible a survey of where tliey are, and what needs to 
come next 

Grouping fo Wee/ the KenW Wee</j of InJepenJenf Readers 
Pupil-teacher planning is the key to the grouping problem. Tech- 
niques of effective grouping and scheduling are not easily separated. 
Just as Joint planning makes it possible for children to work under a 
complex schedule, so it is a major factor in helping them engage in 
two or three kinds of reading activities in as many different groups. 

Planning sessions help to identify what groups are needed: to de- 
termine svliat their special responsibilities are to be; and to ded e 
upon personnel. Among useful planning techniques is that of help- 
ing children amalyze their oiv-n reading nee^. Out of such discus- 
sions can come agreements as to the desirability of joining a 
practice group; the importance of working with a reading group t a 
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activities in tlie various content fields; in doing the research back o£ a 
reading unit that culminates in a play or a series of reports; or in read- 
ing independently at home to locate information for various class- 
room projects. Stimulation for independent reading is provided in 
the classroom by posting group plans; lists of questions: scliedulcs of 
special events; directions for construction ivork; and creative stories, 
articles, or poems. Other types of independent reading are en- 
couraged as children use their textbooks in other skill areas as refer- 
ence books — looking up tlie correct form for a business letter; dieck- 
ing the dictionary for the meaning, spelling, or pronunciation of a 
word; or reviewing the explanation of an aritlimetic process. Chil- 
dren also go ahead with work-type practice activities at their own 
paces, help each other in small groups, and prepare reports inde- 
pendently for the teacher's final approval. 

IVhen children work independently, the teacher has more oppor- 
tunities to individualize her help. Part of this help is given during 
the independent ivork period already mentioned as a useful schedul- 
ing possibility, but individualized help can also be given during other 
activities when diildren are carrying out agreed-upon plans. AVhile a 
group working on a reading unit is reading silently, the teacher may 
work with one child at a time. A few minutes’ individual help can 
also be given ivhile ittformat/on is being collected for an experience 
unit in a content field. Recreational-reading periods also provide 
time to talk witit children one at a time. 

To encourage children to share in responsibility for anal>'zing their 
o^s’n strcngtiis and weaknesses, for developing their own skills, for de- 
ciding on their own sources of recreational reading, and for locating 
and evaluating the informational material they read is not to neglect 
tliem. This is the responsibility whicli mature adults will have to take 
in a society that looks for effective independent thinking and coopera- 
tive action for the common good. Children have the right to be 
helped to take as many steps in the direction of independent activity 
as tJiey are capable- 


SOWf QUESTIONS 
READING EXPERIENCES 


TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING THE 
PROriDED IH THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Are children being encoura^ to use reading in many types of com- 
preltensive and challenging activities? 

Are there opportunities for extensire independent reading/ 

Do die children’s reading cxperien«s call for a wide variety of reading 
skills? 
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Is instruction and practice provided for groups and for individuals m 
terms of the specific reading problems they are facing? 

Is the scheduling of reading activities flexible enough to allow for 
many types of experiences? 

Is the pattern of grouping flexible in terms of the needs of the par* 
ticular problem as well as the abilities of the children? 

Are ^ildren encouraged to share in planning their activities? ^ 

Are reading activities planned so that the teacher is free to give help 
to individuals or to small groups? 
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CHAPTIR XI 


DEVELOPING READING SKILLS THROUGH 
ON-GOING CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


IN THE reading program outlined in the preceding chapter, the 
functional use of reading In a wide \ariety of claisroom activities is 
seen as making an important contribution to gro^vth in reading skill — 
through the motivation for effective reading it provides, the new read- 
ing problems it raises, and the amount of meaninglul practice it 
offers. In developing tiiese activities the teacher’s pan is important. 
She must be able to provide new opportunities to read, to give chil- 
dren a part in planning for nesv reading experiences, to sense when 
practice on new skills is needed, and to coordinate the various read- 
ing expenences in her classroom. Specific problems of schedulingand 
grouping, and the general interrelationships among the child's saried 
reading experiences have been discussed. How can the reading 
activities suggested in the preceding chapter be developed so that 
there is maximum growth in reading skills, interests, and stthudes? 

The present chapter is concerned with suggestions for the effective 
development of the unit activities and of the independent reading 
activities tvhich are at the heart of the functional use of reading in the 
modern classroom.* Chapter XII suggests practice activities that can 
be used for individuals or groups needing additional planned ex- 
periences focussed on specific skills. 


1 Variationi of many of the unit act5»iiJe$ described to tfiis ebapter wot airied out 
by the iniermediate-grade cooperating tcachei* aod etodeni teachert with whom ^ 
writer tvorta. Because more dun ooe swsJon of toe »Joe activity was sem to a "U® 
of cases, spedfie footnote credit Is uoi gWen except where nuteiul wnttco with 
children is qtiotcd. 
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PROVIDING READING MATERIAL fOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Teachers in the intermediate grades face even greater problems in 
supplying classroom reading materials than do teachers of younger 
children. It is diHicult to provide situations calling for varied reading 
skills if tlie reading-matter in the classroom is overly restricted, either 
in level of difficulty or in scope. Sets of basal readers arc very useful. 
However, these materials alone present only a limited number of the 
wide range of reading problems with which the maturing reader 
should be learning to cope. Many of tlic suggestions in Cliaptcr VI 
for equipping a primary classroom with a v’ariety of reading materials 
are also appropriate for the intermediate grades. 

Variety in style and content is important. Since one of the charac- 
teristics of the skilled reader is his ability to adjust his method of 
reading to the type of reading-matter he is using, the intermediate- 
grade child neei to work with many different writing styles an^ 
formats of books. "While it is possible to teach a child to adjust hb 
reading techniques by helping him to vary the purpose for which he 
reads, the process is facilitated when the material to which he turns 
poses a new reading problem. 

Basal readers, especially if ten to a dozen copies of several sets arc 
asailable, help to provide this variety. Typically, the readers designed 
for the intermediate grades contain materials such as informational 
articles, fictional stories that are factually accurate, fanciful or humor- 
ous stories, plays, and poetry. They are planned to widen the child s 
reading interests. Stories of other lands, folk tales, stories about 
animals, transportation, invention, and other topics of common in- 
terest are included. It is often possible to extend still further the 
variety of experiences offered in basal readers by selecting series that 
supplement each other. Certain of these books contain a relativel) 
heavy amount of informational material. Others lean toward the 
more imapnative type of story. A few are planned so that a continu- 
ous story is developed around the experiences of the same characters. 

Textbooks in the content fields help to widen experiences with 
differing formats; differing styles of presenting informational ma- 
terial; and maps, graphs, and other s-isual aids. When these books 
make their greatest contribution to the reading program, they, too. 
are provided in se\eral sets, so that children may have such experi- 
ences as learning to locate information in several books, adjusting to 
more than one style of imting, and summarizing information from 
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several sources. This variety is particularly important in fields sudi 
as the sodal and natural sciences where the questions raised as a unit 
of work unfolds usually call for more information than can be found 
in one book. Even in the development of skills, such as correct Eng- 
lish usage, or new number concepts, it is often helpful to liave more 
than one resource. In some classrooms, where children’s reatling 
ability is limited and the as-ailable te.xtbooks seem particularly diffi- 
cult, teachers may prefer to have a sufficient number of copies of at 
least one text in each conteni field to alJmr the entire dess to work 
together on common reading problems. When this is the case, a sjs- 
tematic effort is made to supply smaller numbers of stipplcmentarj* 
texts- 

Expericnces ivith such common resource materials as dictionaries. 
enc)'cIopedias, atlases, and almanacsare most easily gisen when copies 
are located permanently in the classroom. ^Vhen funds are limited, 
variety can be provided for the sdiool as a u’hole bj- purchasing one 
set of eadi of several standard children’s reference texts and then mak- 
ing arrangements ivhereby the books may be borroived from the 
dassroom to which they are allocated. Older duldrejt also need to 
learn to use fictional material which has an authentic factual base. In 
some content fields the information most readily asailable to the jjoor 
reader may be found in sud« stories, either in basal readers or in easy 
fiction. Even for more skilled readers, some of the clearest and most 
detailed pictures of the lives of people of other lands or limes .are in 
materials of this sort. Teadjcrs typically build or borrosv collcrtions 
of such books much as thcydevelopa library for recreational reading. 
Many classes also have children's sveekly ncT«papers or magazines 
available. In addition, more use can be made of the information in 
newspapers and in adult magazines than is possible with primary 
children. Classroom bulletin boards arc often the means of sharing 
sudt information. 

Variety Js aho important in the type of recreational reading pro- 
vided. If the skilled reader is to be encouraged to expand his interests 
to many types of fiction, to biography, to Informational materials, and 
to poetry as well as prose, the classroom library must be extensive. 
School and community librarin, too, will be used e>en mote licatily 
than they arc in the primary gmdes. 

Providing full-length books and different i>pc 3 of reference ma- 
terials in the classroom libraty does more than help children develop 
ability to work wdth varying styles and formats. It also makes possihlc 
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experience in reading materials of different lengths. The adult reader 
may peruse an entire book for pleasure, search tlirougli several chap- 
ters in two or three books to locale needed information, or read one 
short article with care. Children at the intermediate-grade level nee 


to be encouraged to undertake such s'aricd reading tasks. 

Range in difficulty needs to be considered. The problem of choos- 
ing materials to provide for four or more grade levels persists into 
the intermediate grades. With the numbers of basal-reader scries now 
available, intermediate-grade teachers will find it as easy as it is at 
the primary level to plan for this range in ability without undesirable 
duplication of materials. Some primary materials, preferably those 
unused in the first three grades, are likely to be needed in the 
fourth grade, and often in the fifth. Provision also needs to be made 
for those children who are reading beyond their actual grade place- 


ment. 


Providing materials in the content fields to meet the needs of chil- 
dren of several levels of ability is sometimes difficult. ^Vhile it is as im- 
portant to challenge the able reader as it is to adjust to the reading 
level of the retarded child, the problem often resolves itself into the 
practical one of locating simple materials for the poor reader, since 
the more able youngster has a wide variety of supplemcntar)' reading 
available to him. Most teachers examine new materials in the content 
fields with an eye to adding those most simply written to the classroom 
collection. There are also available a certain number of pamphl®^ 
materials on specific topics, geared to the less skillful reader. Oc- 
casionally a book with excellent pictures is helpful, even though the 
context is difficult. Separate stories in basal readers often provide an 
other source of easy materials for the intermediate-grade child, jnst 
as they do for younger children. Easy fictional materials which ha'C 
an authentic factual basis may also help. In addition, many int^' 
mediate-grade teachers prepare experience records with their chil- 
dren in a fashion similar to that of the primary grades. Some of thes^ 
can well be mimeographed and saved. It is also possible to use the 
technique suggested for primary teachers of rebinding in colorfn 
paper selected chapters of up-to-date information from worn-out text- 
books destined for disposal. These provide short selections for the 
child who reads slowly. Articles in children’s magazines can be clipp^*^ 
and re-used. Intermediate teachers often find that they have even 
greater need than do primary teachers for card index files indicating 
the location and contents of available books, pamphlets, and articles. 
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and containing ipedal annotations regarding the reading difBcuIty 
of the materia!. ’ 

It is just as important as it is in the primary grades to make sure 
that all cliildren have some experiences with easy books. At the inter- 
mediate level, certain techniques assume new importance: adapting 
reading speed to varied purposes; readingaloud to hold an audience: 
and taUng notes, outlining, and summarizing. The development of 
these skills is facilitated by ilie use of relatively easy materials in 
which vocabulary, sentence structure, and format arc irell ividiin the 
child s grasp. Even the full enjojinent of recreational reading may be 
lost if a book is too hard. In a well-equipped classroom, tlien, many 
of the materials that the child reads for enjoj-mcnt or uses for the de- 
velopment of special reference skills should be easier than those with 
which he is working to develop a stock of new words or to polish his 
comprehension skills. 

Various methods can be used for esumadng tlie difficulty level of 
reading materials. A number of statistical formulae for predicting 
the readability of materials have been developed.* Sentence length, 
number of unfamiliar or liard words, and number of prepositional or 
qualifying phrases are among the items frequently tallied in cliese 
devices. The classroom teacher can often make a general estimate of 
the difficulty level of a book by comparing its style with tliat of two or 
three basal readers. Sometimes the compactness of the whing gives 
a clue to difficulty. The shortest statement is not always the easiest. 
Illustrations, analogies, and descriptions often help to make meanings 
clear. The difficuky of the vocabulary can be judged in part by lisu 
available today. The most widely knosvn of these lists are included in 
the suggested readings at the end of this cliapter. Some appraisal also 
needs to be made of the concepts being de^■eIoped. Very simple words 
can sometimes be used to express an idea that is svell beyond chil- 
dren's understanding. Even the format of a book can influence a 
readers general impression of its difficultY- Few illustrations, fine 
print, long chapters or paragraphs, and few section and paragraph 
headings may all make a book seem hard to read. 


TEACHING READING THROUGH UNIT ACTim/ES 
In Chapter X. two general types of units svere identified in whicii 
reading interests, altitudes, or skills play a major part. The first is 


aEtlcat Dale. Edi«or. IlfadabiUty. A publitatw ot ibe ^nference c 
English. Chicago: National Council of Teacbos of Bagluli. IWU. 
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the unit developed around varied interests in books and stones, 
where children explore different types of stories in basal readers, 
dramatize, read aloud to other groups, or expand their interests m 
recreational reading. The second is tlie unit in a content field where 
reading skills are important as diildrcn locate infonnation, read re - 
erence materials, interpret graphs and other visual aids, and make 
appropriate notes and summaries. The discussion in tliis section is 
centered around ways of developing reading skills through these two 
types of units. Because the reading materials of the content fields are 
likely to pose certain special problems regardless of the focus of the 
particular unit, a third topic has been included in tliis section to sug- 
gest ways in which these problems can be met as the reading activities 
in connection with the unit are developed. 

The general steps in developing unit activities have been outlined 
at several points in preceding chapters. The essential characteristic 
of any unit of work is the unified nature of its experiences in term^ 
of plans understood and agreed upon by the children concerned. 
Work in creative art may be part of the unit; exhibits and bulletin- 
board displays may be prepared; various kinds of committee respoti' 
sibilities may be delegated; but the element that distinguishes a series 
of activities as a unit is the underlying set of plans that gives them 
meaning and continuity for the children. ^Vhat types of reading efr 
periences might be developed as these plans unfold? 


Building Reading Unifz Around Siory Maferiali 
Develop activities around single stories in unit fashion. A reading 
unit need not always cover a large amount of material. Individual 
stories in basal readers lend themselves to many types of unit activ- 
ities. Children can be helped to plan so that the variety offered by 
these materials is capitalized upon. Humorous stories often lend 
themselves to oral reading. A story may be identified as having to do 
with a phase of natural history unfamiliar to the group and read with 
careful attention to detail, A description of pioneer life may be read 
for information bearing on a sociaUtudies unit. Other stories may be 
read just for the fun of enjoying a nesv and interesting tale. With itn- 
mature readers, the techniques used to guide the reading of the story 
and the de\elopmcnt of follow-up activities may be similar to those 
su^ested in Chapter VII for working with primary- children, ^^ore 
skilled readers should be able to undertake more extensive inde- 
pendent reading. 
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■^Vhen a single story is involved, die culmination of the unit is often 
merely a lively ^oup discussion developed in terms of the original 
purposes for tvhich die story was read. Favorites, or particularly in- 
teresting stories, maj’ be shared svidi other groups througli brief 
projects. Pictures tracing the plot of a story and appropriately 
captioned may be posted on a bulletin board. Children may tell other 
groups the gist of die story, possibly using dicir own illustrations. 
Various types of oral-readingand dramatic presentations are possible. 
Children share in the development of these reJatively simple unit 
activities by contributing to the preliminary discussion of the story 
that clarifies the purposes for which it might be read, by taking |>ari 
in the discussion following the reading of the story', and by helping to 
decide whether it should be shared and how this might be done to 
best advantage. 

Make me o£ die grouping of stories in basal rcaden. A set of 
stories centering around a topic in a basal reader olTcrs more oppor- 
tunities for \’aried activities than a single story because there is more 
material from which to choose. These books were planned with pos- 
sibilities for unit activities In mind, and teachers will find many sug- 
gestions for interesting activities in the accompanying manuals. Chil- 
dren in one group, who read a scries of stories about famous in- 
ventions, prepared a bulletin-board display, each child depicting the 
invention he tliought the most interesting. In another group the chil- 
dren dramatized the lives of famous people about whom they had 
been reading. Individuals and small groups in another class con- 
structed dioramas in shoe boxes to illustrate scenes in stories they 
liked best. Reading a number of fanciful tales led another group into 
creative writing. The stories that resulted were sh.'ired both with 
other group members and svith the class as a svboJe. Another group 
found a series of stories bearing on its work in 500.1I studies. Each 
child chose a piece of important infonnatlon from his story, drew a 
picture to illustrate it, and wrote out a short summary report. These 
tvere tlien presented to the rest of the class. 

All children need not read all stories in a unit. Each child may 
select one and be responsible for telling the rest of the group about 
it. Pairs of children may work togctlicr on a story. UTicn everyone 
reads every story it need not always be in a rcading-group situation 
with the teadier as guide. .\5 suggested ui the discussion of schcdnl- 
ing in Chapter X, children may svork independently for a day or two 
and ilten come together to disaiss Cheir reading. Stones need not t>c 
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discussed one at a time. The unit as a whole may be the center of di^ 
cussion — stories may be compared: interesting elements may be liign- 
lighted; different writing styles may be examined. 

As indicated in Chapter X, the amount of teacher guidance will de- 
pend upon the difficulty of the material and the ability of the group. 
In one fourth grade, where the children decided to keep up-to-date 
bulletin-board displays about stories they liked, the teacher worked 
rather closely with the group. Typically, tlicse children, w’ho were 
still having trouble with unfamiliar words, read each of the stories m 
the unit in the basal reader in a group session with the teacher lead- 
ing the discussion. When all the stories in the unit had been read, the 
children decided ss'hat type of display would be most appropriate for 
the bulletin board. At times it was a series of illustrations for a single 
story; at times individuals cliosc key scenes from each stor^*; and at 
others the children planned for a summary of special information the) 
felt was important. On some occasions, when the proposed displa) 
was relatively simple, the children worked independently. On others, 
when plans called for accurate summaries of information or for an 
outline of a complicated plot, the teacher gave more guidance. 

In a sixth-grade class, where most of the children were skillful 
readers, there was unanimous agreement that they wanted time to 
read for fun. Accordingly, units on folk tales, humorous stories, and 
fanciful tales were located in several sets of fifth- and sixth-grade basal 
readers. The children proposed that each group choose the story i^ 
liked the best and plan some way to share it with the rest of the class. 
The next several days were given over to silent reading. Group dis* 
cussions of the stories followed, and planning sessions about how to 
present them. This unit called for little direct supervision. The 
teacher was free to svork with groups ^vhen she was needed, but spent 
relatively more time w’ith the individual children whose reading skill 
was the most limited. The resulting presentations made use of ^ 
variety of oral-reading and dramatization procedures. 

Intend activities from basal readers to supplementary materials. 
Units calling for wide reading often develop out of activities that 
begin with a collection of stories in a basal reader. One group, which 
read a story about ocean life, next turned to the enc>'cIopedia to find 
more informauon. Enthusiasm for a special author’s story in a basal 
reader led another group to the library- to find some of his books and 
to report on them to the rest of the class. A group of boys who started 
with some stories on sdence and invention ended by combing the 
hbraiy for books on airplanes. It is often possible to locate in a second 
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basal reader additional stories about a topic of interest to a group. 
Manuals to most basal-reader series offer suggestions for such related 
reading experiences. 

One rather elaborate unit calling for supplementary reading iv'as 
developed in a fifth grade. It started with some basal-reader stories 
about wild animals. The cliildren read these together, discussing each 
stor)' with special attention to animals that were unfamiliar to°them. 
Then they planned a trip to the Zoo to see some of the animals for 
themselves. In preparation (or this, individuals and small groups 
looked up other information about animals of particular interest to 
them. On their return there was more reading of supplementary ma- 
terials as tliey checked on svhat the)' had seen and looked up answers 
to nerv questions. The teacher and the librarian helped to supply 
materials of v’aried ler'cls of difficulty, and the enc)'clopedia came in 
for considerable use. The end product was a series of pictures and an 
imaginary trip to the Zoo, to which the fourth grade rras invited. 
Each drild stood near the pictures of die animals of particular interest 
to him and reported what he had learned about them as the guide 
directed the visitors’ attention from place to place. 

Capitalize on possibilities for entenaining odiers. Plans to enter- 
tain other groups can lead to units calling for many types of oral- 
reading presentations, hfake-believe radio or television performances 
can be used. Pantomime or dramatization can be planned so that the 
narrators read aloud. Oral reports can be used to share books, stories, 
or information. Poems can become the basis for choral-speaking activ- 
ities. Special events during die school year often lend themselves to 
oral-reading activities. All groups may read stories about holidays and 
share the ones they consider the most interesting in a special pro- 
gram. Class parties at such times as Christmas, Halloive’en, or Valen- 
tine’s Day can be devoted, in part, to reading special stories or poems. 

In sucli activities, each reading group may contribute from stories at 
its own. reading level, chosen to fit into the general class plans. 

Oral-reading skill does not dei'elop by accident. The mature 
readers of the intermediate grades are better equipped to learn to 
read aloud than are die children of the primary grades. Suggestions 
of \ra>'S of providing for special practice in reading both poetry and 
prose are given in the section on oral reading in Chapter XII. In 
the units described in this section, procedures such as those dis- 
cussed in that chapter need to be assumed as part of the preparatory 

CbiJdren in one class invited tbdr mothets to lunch and planned 
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their program around Hoiy We Learn to Head. One group 
the reference materials with which die classroom was cquippc . 
second demonstrated how group oral reading of a stor>’ could c 
worked out. Three children planned some choral reading of poetr>- 
The children who were having the most difiiculty learning to rez 
demonstrated some of the games they used to Icam hard wor 
Library books formed the centerpieces on the luncheon tables. In 
another class, plans to interpret the reading program to parents were 
developed by thinking, first, of all the kinds of stories that had b^n 
read during the sdiool year. Classifications such as pioneer stones, 
adventure stories, and nature stories were suggested. Several children 
made particular mention of the poems they had enjoyed and volun- 
teered to work with them. The children then broke into eight groups* 
each to present one type of material. The group work that follow^ 
consisted of choosing a typical story, rereading it to be sure of its de 
tails, and then deciding hotv best to present it to parents. Class pl^i^ 
ning sessions were used to evaluate the plans of individual groups an 
to make sure that varied tvays of working were demonstrated. The re* 
suiting program consisted of several types of oral reading, reporting 
w'ith pictures, dramatization, and choral speaking. The children also 
talked through what they thought they were learning about how to 
read, and the members of each group were prepared to tell a Ht ® 
about how they worked and the skills they thought they had de- 
veloped. 


One fifth grade decided to send Christmas greetings to other classes 
by svay of a tape recording. The children selected one or tsvo favorite 
poems, a story they particularly liked, and some Christmas songs. A® 
an introduction they wote out their own Christmas greetings. Aftef 
several rehearsals for continuity, the entire performance was recorde ■ 
It svas then shared with children in other intermediate grades, an 
the result was particularly gratifying in that interest in oral reading 
began to spread. 

In a sixth grade, the children planned for their part in a school 
wide program celebrating the growth of their state by reading ah 
they could find about its early history-. Then, with their stories ot 
famous people and events well in hand, they invited small groups 
from other classes to take turns joining story groups. A visitor to th^ 
school during the week this took place found, scattered through the 
halls, knots of younger children grouped around two or three sixth 
graders, listening and aslung questions. 

In one unit in which teacher guidance was quite detailed, a group 
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of children of limited reading skill planned to present a siorj- to the 
Test of the class as a telc\ision drama. The sior>- in tljc basal reader 
sv’as read originally jtist becatrse it looked interesting. The discussion 
that followed the first reading traced dic plot and gase indiWdnah an 
opportunity to e.>:press their reactions to tlje storj- as a uholc. In the 
course of the discussion someone said it would make a good play, and 
someone else added, "’We could make it look like television.'’ Over 
the next ses'eral dap the plans were svorketl oat. In these planning 
sessions the teacher svorked closely with the cliildrcn. Careful re- 
reading for details u-as neccssar)’ in order to decide on the characters 
and the specifita of the action. Ability to outline was needed as scenes 
tvere set up. Skill in foHow'ing the general gist of the stor)' ts-as re- 
quired in order to eliminate unnecessar)* action without spoiling the 
plot. Conversation \\*as finally rewritten to suit the production as 
planned, and pasted to the back of the box serving as the television 
set, so that the aaors could do some reading of tlicir parts. Oral- 
reading experience was prorided for Uic announcer fay writing out 
his part. Skill in reading aloud wm doeloped in practice sessions in 
which group members helped to criiiciie each other $ performances. 
The stage setting for the final presentation tvas a large cardboard box, 
cut and colored to look like a television set. Ily sitting on a piano 
bench, the actors tvere able to arrange themselves so tljat their heads 
appeared in the opening cut for the screen. 

Develop units around recreational reading. Profitable units can be 
developed around recreational reading. Some ol these may be organ- 
ired simply; others may call for rather elaborate plans whidi may in- 
clude sharing the results of the reading with other classes or with 
other reading groups within the one class. 

Tlic most skillful readers in one class developed a three weeks' 
unit around biographies of American heroes and heroines, riiis came 
parallel with a social-studies unit centering around early American 
histoiy. Tlie teacher's first step to collect appropri.nc books. 
Among these were several of the L/imlmark Hooks;* a numlier ftoTn 
the Signature Series;* Jane riddams* and Loti Gehrig* from the 
Childhood of Favioiis Americans Series; Daniel Boone; » Clara Bar. 


* rublt<h«f by ftantfota tfie. 

«"■ “""I”'- 

'L Ru.., jr. w <4 
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ton; ® Dr. George Washington Carver; ® and lives of George ^Vas 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Jackson, and other presidents. 

Next the teacher told the children a little about some of the boots. 
There rvas general agreement that it would be interesting to rca 
such books, and to report on the lives of famous Americans to the rest 
of the class. After the children had an opportunity to examine the 
books and to hear a little about some of the less familiar personalities, 
each child chose his book. Because these children were capable inde- 
pendent readers, the teacher’s main responsibility while the books 
were being read %vas to check on progress, to help the few children 
who were not happy wdth their first choices, and to plan for enough 
discussion with individual children to be sure no one was skimming 


too rapidly for adequate comprehension. For the most part, during 
this independent reading period, the teacher’s time was spent helping 
less able groups work on other projects. "When the time came to prC' 
pare reports, more of the teacher’s time was spent with the biograph) 
group. For the group who originated the unit, it concluded with the 
reports to the class, but bic^raphy continued to be a favorite type o 
recreational reading for the entire class for the remainder of the ycat* 
An elaborate recreational-reading unit in^'olving much indepen ' 
ent reading vras developed by a fifth grade who planned a book &tr 
desiped to acquaint mothers with the possibilities of books tor 
Christmas gifts. In the first planning sessions, led by the teacher, t^ 
children listed the type of books they liked to read and identified 
some of their favorite authors. Then they divided into groups, each 
group to locate more materials in its area of special interest. The 
teacher and the librarian were needed at this point in order to reduce 
the amount of time spent in the mechanics of locating books. Once a 
representative selection of books w-as made, each child read as 
of those appropriate to his interest group as he could. By apportion' 
mg the reading, the children in each group were able to become ac- 
quainted with almost all the books they planned to display. The 
teacher's help during this part of the unit went to those children who 
were the poorer readers. In planning the fair, each group decorated 
and Tinned its ow-n booth. Favorite authors ivere given special ad- 
v^tmng. Peep shows were used in some cases to illustrate scenes from 
^ ■ The children in one group made their oivn illustration* 


SmbDer-i Sow. IWI. ..w 

Yoit: Julian ^ Wajhingtor, Carver. * 
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of Ulcir favorite books and mcd the darkened stage to give a magic 
lantern shotv, telling the stories of the books as they sbon-ed the pic- 
tures. Tlic mystery-story group borrorved some specimen hones horn 
the science teacher for atmosphere and tiie tv-ar-story group brougfit 
(o sciiool X'arious souvenirs brought home by fathers and older 
btoihcrs. Ead\ child was prepared to answer questions about the 
books on display in his booth. Mimet^phed lists provided parents 
and other children with a permanent record of tJie books recom- 
mentJed. 

In a school with limited library facilities the children developed 
a unit around libraiy books brought from home, and svorked out 
waj-s of calling new books to the attention of the class, protecting tlie 
books from injuty, and cataloging them so that they could be easily 
located. All of the books that came in were not of equal literary value, 
and lime svas taken as the year went on to discuss well-liked books 
and to build standards. 

Another class began a recreational-reading unit svith a discussion 
of why Uie children liked to read comic books. Out of the list of 
things they liked about comic books came a discussion of whether 
library books provided the same sorts of satisfactions. As various chil- 
dren began to name library books they had particularly enjoyed, it 
became apparent to others that many books were just as e.xching as 
comic lxK>ks and provided mucli more reading. TJic next step was to 
work ivitli the librarian to make a larger selection of library books 
available for classroom use.’® Reading activities for the next two 
weeks were devoted to independent recreational rcadingand to group 
discussions to tell about new finds. From this point, classroom activ- 
ities were turned to other types of reading, but independent reading 
went on. 

Help children become consdoos of reading skills as they work. 
'Teaching reading calls for developing better skill as well as for en- 
couraging positive interests and attitudes to^\’ard reading. In part, 
this increased skill comes because of the amount of purposeful prac- 
tice provided through units such as those that have just been de- 
scribed. It is also important to plan specifically to help children be- 
come sensitive to the techniques they need and conscious of workmg 


to develop them. 

I, Mp »n 1)1. problem «( %"■ 
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For many children a certain amount of practice in developing 
specific skills ivill need to be planned tlirough special work-t)P<^ 
activities. These arc discussed in Chapter XII. Specific help ivith 
reading techniques can also come at many pointi in a unit. Part o 
the preliminary plans for reading should include some consideration 
of how to read. "We have four stories to read. Suppose read them 
quickly first to see what they arc like." "If you think this would be 
a good story to dramatize, what could you watch for as you read to be 
sure you arc right?" "IE you’re going to share your favorite stor)' wit 
the rest of us, how could you get some extra practice in reading n 
aloud? “It takes time to read a whole library book. Hoiv could 
tell quickly if it is one you might like?" The periods when children 
are reading independendy offer time to work on skills witli indi- 
viduals. Group sharing of what has been read, or discussion of hoi'' 
preliminaiy plans are working out can lead to other oppoftnniti^ 
to discuss reading difficulties. Inability to report the gist of a 
may call for help on how to note important points. Inaccurate or 
sparse details may call for discussion of techniques of accurate read- 
ing. Plans to share a reading activity with the rest of the class can Ica^ 
to special attention to many skills as children anal>'ze each otlier’s 
oral-reading performances, check on the accuraq- of details in piC' 
tures, or argue about charactcrizadons for dramatization purposes. 
Uhenev'er a problem arises in the development of a unit, in otlicr 
words, there is a possibility of helping children focus their attention 
on reading skills. 

The amount of help provided, and to some extent the variety of 
Teadingskdls developed, will depend on the teacher’s insight into the 
possibilities inherent in the activities under way. The following 
suggest typical activities that call for specific types of skills. These 
may serve as a guide in anal>-zing children’s strengths and sveaknesses 
and in providing for additional experiences. 


*”-■ Discussing the merits of an iod' 
nurooses ^ stories; discussing the styles and 

and* fictional materials; distinguLshing between facma 

b^ks bs S If"? •' favorite authors and locating other 

low-up readin'^’ ’"S information in a basal reader against ffj 
SrewhieW^ ***“""2 favorite library books; dead- 

on apnronriale^Tt*’ recommend to other children; deadm^ 

scs'craf stories '"’*‘** another class; deciding which of 

scscral stones would make .he best dramatization or oral prientation- 
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Rcad!,,s lo' e'nfm/ gisl o/ II, c zlorj is c«IM for i„: Doing a firs, 
reading; for the seme of the story; surs'cytng a group o[ stories to decide 
t*-hidi one to read; deciding vihether a stor^' is appropriate for oral 
reading or dramatization: rereading to locate a statement needed to 
prote a sjiecifie point; outlining a story for purposes of iilustratine or 
dramatuing; skimming a group of library books in order to decide whidi 
one to read. 


Reading zi’ilfi careful allemhn to delaJIs if needed for; Defending 
ones opinion about a story; drawing a picture correct in its details for 
the bulletin board; locating details of costumes and diaracterizalion for 
a (Iramatiratioii; locating sjiecific words or plirascs whicli provide humor 
or color in the story; discussing the information contained in a factual 
article; presenting a scries of reports to other class members. 

Ad/uslmentj of reurfing speed are needed in: Doing a rapid first read- 
ing for the general gist of a story; rereading to locate a disputed point; 
reading carefully for the details needed for a scries of reports or pictures; 
evaniining several library books rapidly in order to decide which one to 
read; reading a story with care to decide whicli points to include in an 
oral-reading presentation. 

Oral-reading experiences are afforded through: Reading parts of one’s 
favorite story to other members of one’s reading group; reading the part 
of the story* iliat substantiates an opinion; reading a story to ^e rest of 
tlie class; planning a dramatic presentation of a story through panto- 
mime, a play, a radio broadcast, a television show; reading captions of 
pictures aloud in sharing a buHettn-board display; reading to other 
groups summaries of factual information developed from a story; pre- 
senting choral speaking or oral reading of fastiritc poems to other groups. 

Xectf vocabulary is developed through: Decoming acquainted with new 
non-technical W'ords; learning to pronounce new place names and names 
of persons; learning new technical icnns in informational materials: 
studying an author's style to decide bow his choice of words helps lo 
convey humor, description, or suspense. 

Reference techniques are needed for: Locating a story on a given topic 
in a basal reader; locating further infonnalion in a suppleracnury' refer- 
ence text; locating library books on a given topic; beaming acquainted 
with authors and illustrators; locating parallel topics in other basal 
readers; outlining or suramariring information to be shared with other 
jrroups; Joolcii^ up new lenns in a dictionary or textbook glossy. 

Broad interests in reading are developed through: Selecting ones 
favorite story; working with groups of stories representing different types 
of literature; exploring library books; identifying the works of favonte 
auUiors: sharing reading interests with others in a recreational-reading 
unit; deciding which stories lo share with other reading groups: enjoying 
the reports of other groups on their reading laicresis; discussing the 
moods of poems as bases for oral reading or choral speaking. 
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Developing ihe Reading Bxpericnccs Relaied io 

Unif AciWIilci in fho Confenf Fields 
Encourage wide independent reading. Unit activities in the con 
tent fields make one of their most important contributions, both to 
reading skill and to growing ability to solve problems, through t ic 
opportunities they offer to encourage children to read as widely ^ 
their level of reading ability and the materials available will^ allo^'- 
In a fourtli grade, a unit was developed around interest in ho|'^ 
we travel today. Preliminary discussion indicated that most of t ^ 
children had been on motor trips, that a number had ridden on 
busses, that four or five had been on a train, and that one child ha 
been on an airplane. When the teacher raised questions about hoi' 
food and other products reached the community, trucks and boats 
were added to the list of means of transportation. As the children 
talked about their experiences, questions and areas in which more 
information would be helpful began to appear. "Why do people ship 
things in trucks instead of using trains?" "\Vhat kinds of trucks go 
by the school?" "Where are they going?" "Can you go to bed in 3^ 
airplane the way you do on a train?" "How long a trip would yo« 
have to ukc before you would need to go to bed in an airplane. 
"What would it be like to travel in a boat?” "Were there ever pas- 
senger boats on our river?" "Hoxv did people get out to this country 
before there were any trains or busses?” 

These questions and others like them were eventually clarified 
according to the means of transportation involved, and the childr®^ 
divided into groups according to the special mode of conveyance m 
which they were most interested. In all, five groups were set up^ 
trams, cars and busses, trucks, planes, and boats. This provided a 
simple class organization that made it possible for the teacher to 
comiderable time to each of the groups, yet it did not result in gron^ 
so large ^at the children, who were inexperienced in group v/orks 
had trouble working cooperatively. It was agreed that each 
would try to answer the questions raised by the class about its arc^ 
o specia ^ interest, and that any new information would also be 
ported. Since there was interest in early modes o£ travel, all gio"?’ 
de^ed to watch tor historical backgrounds. 

These children used a svide variety of resources. There sverc a 
numb^ of ehtldren-s books about planes, trains, and boats. There 
were also pamphlet materials ivritten specially for children. Many o* 
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these contained excellent pictures. Stories in basal readers provided 
both current information and historical bactground. Social-studies 
textbooks jave additional information about early mjs of travel, 
ramphlcts, time-tables, pictures, and a few maps were secured by 
tvnting to selected railroads and airlines. Some current iniormation 
about air power was secured from the local paper, and some pictures 
of planes and boats from travel magazines that the children found 
at home. Special information learned through excursions was sum- 
marized on experience records. 

In this unit the children did much more than read. As a class they 
took trips to the railroad station, to the bus terminal, and to the air- 
port. During three consecutive recess periods the group interested 
in trucks noted tlie names of all the trucks that came past the scliool 
and ended with a comprehensive list of the waj-s in which trucks 
served the community. The visual aids department of the school 
sj^stem tvas able to supply a number of motion pictures, slides, and 
still pictures. Some simple science experiments were used to demon- 
strate why boats float and how an airplane can keep up in the air. 
Quite a collection of models was developed from toys children 
brought to sdiool. One of tlie fathers had been a pilot and came to 
tell more about planes. Another was connected with the railway and 
helped to answer questions about trains. The leatlicr had several 
good sets of pictures which he added to the bulletin-board dispJa)'$. 
The art teaclier helped the cliildren dcs'elop a mural depicting the 
history of transportation. 

Group work in reading was planned as one part of the total unit 
activities. Some general reading for background was done by the class 
as a whole. Then, for several days, group reading activities were the 
only planned reading experiences. The tcacJjer u’as able to meet svith 
each group to give help in locating information and in deciding what 
to include in each final report. Plans ivere laid so that the group 
reports added new information, but did not duplicate what had al- 
ready been secured through some other means. Since chese ahUdrerf 
were relatively inexperienced in the preparation of group reports. 
the teacher took time to hear the plans for each report and to act 
as a critic of tlje report in its final form. The final group reports \vere 
presented in a simple panel discussion in which each chUd told some- 
thing special his group had learned. The teacher served as ^scussion 
leader to help to puU together all the information that had been ^ 
cured about each means of transportation. Each group also prepared 
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a notebook, of pictures and interesting information regarding 
topic. These were put on the library’ table for otlier groups to rea 
.As a final check, each group supplied four key questions about lU 
special topic, to be used as part of an oral quiz session. 

In the early fall in a fifth grade, a unit developed out of children s 
reports about tvhere they had been on summer vacations. Out of the 
discussion came the proposal tliat it would be good to know inore 
about different parts of the country'. It was suggested that groups 
take imaginary trips and prepare diaries of what tliey would se& 
Since this was a unit designed to develop general acquaintance i'* * 
different sections of the country, many of ivhich were designated by 
the course of study for more careful attention during the year, the 
children were helped to raise the kinds of questions a tourist might 
raise. "What kind of clothing would you need?" "How many mil^ 
Would you travel?" "What cities would you visit?" "What kind u 
land would you see— farms, trees, hills, mountains, deserts?” ‘ 
you see points of historical interest?” "\Vhat industries would 


notice.'" Antlimetic became an important part of this unit as children 
calculated the cost of their proposed trips and estimated niilcag^* 
Written language experiences were many as they prepared their 
group diaries. 

Because the children in this class were able readers and not likelf 
to need step-by-step super^rsion, many small groups formed. Two 
children witli special interests worked alone. The teacher 
lay original plans with the class as a svhole, used esaluation perio^ 
to check on group progress, kept an eye on the groups as she cir 
culated among them, and gave help svhen she svas asked, but she did 
not attempt to give close supers'ision to each step of the group wor 
Tlie reading-matter for ihb unit included several sets of social' 
studies textbewks. materials secured by writing to Chambers of 
merce m s-anous cities, road maps, advertising materials from air- 
lines, bulletins and booklets about national parks, and articles 
travel magazines. The teacher had a materials file rvhich yielded a 
numbCT of special pamphlets, pictures, and clippings. Atlases were 
insulted for information about locations of cities and populatioo^- 
Motion pictures, slides, postcards, and sets of pictures helped 
supply additional information. The children aUo inters'imved parents 
an who had travelled to the localities in w'hich they were 

interested. 


As a culmination of this unit, each group summarized the coO 
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trais of its diary, using picmros and maps to help clarify tlie report. 
The cotnpletc diaries, which contained maps and pictures and many 
additional details, were then placed on display for other groups to 
examine and to read. 

In a sixth grade, the children embarked upon a science unit to 
study motJern means of cominunication. Firstliand experiences were 
very important in this unit With the teacher's help the children 
set up a simple telegraph key and sounder, and a simple electric 
telephone. They also used otlier types of equipment to learn about 
batteries, stvitcJjcs, and magnetic fields. Trips to the local radio and 
tclerdsion stations helped to build a sense of the great complexity 
of modern means of communication. Tire telephone company pro- 
vided booklets on gootl telephone tecliniques. It was also possible 
to visit the local telephone exchange. Several parents rvere able to 
supply more information. One group of boys, with the help of the 
teacher, went on after the unit was completed to build an amateur 
radio receiving set. 

Since the science Information in connection with this unit was 


unfamiliar to most of the children and required careful explana* 
tion and simplification, part of the reading was done by the class 
as a whole, using a set of science textbooks. The teacher led the dis- 
cussion based on the reading and used various diagrams, models, and 
otiicr visual aids to clarify concepts. Smaller groups then went on 
to do specific reading on simpler aspects of the telegraph, telephone, 
radio, and television. Their resources included a number of pam- 
phlet materials, science textbooks, and cliildren's books on elec- 
tricity. Basal-reader stories helped to supply some of the historical 
background. Daily papers and magazines provided some up-to-date 
information on radio and television, particularly with regard to 
the less scientific aspects of sound effects, camera techniques, and 
proposed nerv developments. This unit was culminated ^v^th a pro- 
gram to tvhich parents svere invited. Each group told about its area 
of special interest, using science equipment to demonstrate under- 
lying principles. Among other things, each group prepared a diart 
showing something of the hisloricd dc«lopraent of its particular 


means of communication. 

In each of these units wide reading played an important part. The 
MchwMs at hand to explain, to lead discussions, to help to focus 
attention on intportant points, to challenge inaccurate tntaatron 
or inadequate concepts, and to provide new in ormatioii. a 
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children read helped to fill in background and to expand upon what 
they had seen and heard. The reading became more meaningful 
because it was supplemented by information from many other 
sources.'^ 

Make adjustments to meet tlie needs of immature readers. Chil- 
dren of limited reading ability need not be deprived of tlie ivide 
reading experiences that have just been described. There are a 
number of ways of adjusting the total reading task to varying levels 
of ability. Among the most important is the selection of material. 
Poorer readers need to have books well within their grasp. Second, 
it is possible to guide the preliminary discussion that raises questions, 
or outlines problem areas, or lays plans for securing needed informa- 
tion so that the reading task is made as specific as need be. Children 
of limited reading ability may, in some cases, read for only a few 
definite and clear details. Third, there can be variation in the amount 
of help given cliildren in locating material. Less skilled readers may 
even be provided with exact page numbers. Fourth, the number of 
adjustments the child must make to differing types of materials and 
varied formats can be reduced by controlling the amount and variety 
of material provided for reference and the points at which new types 
of materials are introduced. Then, too, the type of planning and 
group actirity that has been described makes it possible for a teacher 
to work intensively with poor readers trithout neglecting other 
children. 

One fourth-grade teacher solved the problem of helping the im- 
mature readers in her class work on a science unit on rocks, devel- 
oped out of interest in several collections made over the summer 
v’acation, by bringing from the library books graded on three levels 
of difficulty. The sets of science texts in her room also varied in 
difficulty, although all •\vere recommended for the fourth grade. In 
their preliminary discussion the children outlined the information 
they were most anxious to secure. The teacher helped them phrase 
tlieir questions dearly, and posted the list in a comer of the bulletin 
board for easy reference. Then the books were distributed to the 
diiidren, who worked in the same groups in which they would 
normally be placed for reading activities. Each group thus received 
materials adjusted to its owm level. In the reading periods that fol- 
lowed, the teacher worked with each group in turn on the problem 

11 For descnpiiom of uniu in which children’s readinz skills are more limited, see 
Chapter VIII. 
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of IlOw to read carefully for information. Since the diildren were 
reading different books, some of the time given to each group tvas 
spent helping them pool their information, and some was spent 
working ivith individual children. In this class all groups read to 
trj* to find answers to the same questions. As a result, the sharing' 
period that dresv the unit to a close called for oral reports from 
individuals and from groups but for no tightly organized committee 
activities. 

For another fourth grade interested in birds, die teacher svas able 
to find units in tu-o sets of sdence textbooks in her classroom, and 
to borrow a simpler set from the third-grade teacher. The children 
tvere divided into groups according to reading ability, and each 
group read the book best suited to its reading level. Since the points 
of emphasis differed from text to text, the diildren in each group 
took on the task of reporting what they had learned from their 
partiadar book. Because all the members of one group were reading 
the same text, the teacher was able to work with tliem just as she 
would with a group reading a b.isal-reader story. 

In a fifth grade studyingnattonal parks, most of the children read 
about the p.irk of their choice, but the poorest readers irere invited 
to join a special group preparinga report on Vosemite. In this dass 
there svas a new problem for all children in learning to use pamphlet 
materials and in developing more skill in reading maps. This help, 
together with assistance in deciding on the kind of information 
needed and hosv it ss'as to be sliarcd, svas given to the class as a whole. 
From this point, the tcadier used dass planning and evaluation 
periods and short disaissions with each of the groups of more skilled 
readers to clear up general problems, but devoted much of her time 
to working directly tvith the special group of poor readers svhilc tlie 
otliers went ahead independently. 

Another class of very limited reading ability partially solved its 
problem of handling diflicull materials by planning definitely so 
that at least one good reader sras placed in eadi small group. It ■was 
iiis special job to help with hard nxirds, and, if necessary, to read 
the material aloud while the others listened. The teacher circulated 
to give extra help where needed, and at one point read a particularly 
dilfiailt, but interesting, story to a group. Arrned svith some ^'ery 
definite questions, the answers to which svere quite dear in the ran- 
ous reference books, this class came out with a good set of notes 
in single-sentence statements. Short reports on tvhat had been learned 
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during the reading period were made daily so that there \vas oral 
reinforcement of the reading. 

Use experience records to supplement other reading materiab. 
Experience records can play an important part in the reading activi- 
ties of the intermediate grades. "When materials are difficult to read 
or hard to locate, these records can be used to summarize children's 
reports of firsthand experiences and eventually to provide the class 
with some badly needed reading-matter. Occasionally the teacher may 
use an experience chart as a way of rctsTiting difficult materials for 
a group with limited reading ability. These charts also provide 
valuable experiences in following directions and reading carefully 
for details as they serve for records of class plans, lists of committees, 
lists of special questions to be answered, or suggestions of what groups 
might do to summarize their work. 

An elaborate unit in which extensive use was made of the expen- 
ence-chart type of recording was developed by the members of one 
fifth grade who, with their teaclier, wrote their own history of their 
city.“ This unit was unusually rich in the many types of firsthand 
experiences that supplemented the reading. There were a certain 
number of pamphlet materials and small booklets available for the 
children to read, and some additional adult materials for their 
teacher. These were used at various points in the unit to supplement 
other information. The diildren first discussed the kinds of informa- 
tion other classes might like to read in a history of their city. Then 
plans were laid to visit parts of the city about which the group knew 
very little, and to tmte to children in schools in other parts of the 
city' to ask what their local communities were like. Historical sites 
and museums as well as modem businesses and community service 
agencies were visited. As trips were taken and other information 
came in, it was isTitten in chart form — some by the class as a whole 
with tlie teacher aaing as group secretary’ and some by groups of 
children. After the first writing, all participated in rereading and 
evaluating each record. Part of the eraluation consisted of checking 
to be sure that the avoids being used would be easy for other classes 
to read. Eventually the chapters of the book were brought together 
in typed form. Part of this unit was worked on intensively as the 
children studied their city and part was carried on as a parallel 


12John F. Stc%cnson, “A Sodal Huiory of Cincinnati for Fifth-Grade Chndren." 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Cincinnati: Uniscisity of Cincinnati, 1952. 
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experience in language wWIe other topics were the center of the 
social-studies discussions. 

This same teacher and his children undertook, a projea in re- 
decorating their classroom, and svrote their osvn series of arithmetic 
problems based on tlieir actiritics. These charts, which svere illus- 
trated with the actual receipts, read as folJosvs; 

Our Drapes 

We have nesv drapes in our room. We made them in order to have an 
attractive room. We also wanted to cut out the sun's brightness and fill 
the room with soft light. 

"We measured the window. They are feet by 10 feet. \\''e needed 
to get material bigger than that to allow for hems and pleats. This is 
wh.it we bought: 

a. Our material cost $1 for 5 yards. It cost $11.34. How much material 
was that? 

b. Tlie PTA gave us $5. How much more did ilic drapes cost? 

c We paid Mr. Stevenson $1.22 and 98 cents. How much did sve pay 
all togetlier? 

d. How mudt did the teacher pay for the drapes? 

Tlie receipt for the material was given to the PTA so they would know 
what we used tiieir $5 gift for. Always ask lor a receipt when you buy 
something. It is proof that you paid for your purchase; 

TJie curtains are hung on traverse rods so tliey can be opened and 
closed with case. A man came to measure the width of the window. 

e. He said, "Your window is 7 yards 32i4 inches wide.” How many 
feet is that? 

f. We have two traverse rods the same length. Hotv many feet long 
is each rod? 

Here is the receipt that came when the rods were delivered. 

g. The rods cost $6.05. Hosv much did each rod cost? 

h. Tlie tax was 18 cents- What was the total cost? 

i. Next we bought 35 pin-on hooks for 25 cents. ^Vhat was the cost 
of each hook? Here is the receipt. 

j. We also needed 36 slides at 3 cents each. '^Vhat was the cost for 

all of them? , , t m 

k. At the same time Mr. Steienson bought hto end fasteners for 60 
cents a pair. The tax rvas 5 cents. IVfiat the total cost for shdes and 

end cost 5 cents a yard. The bill was S2. How many yards 

iN'as that? , , . 

m. The tax was 6 cents. \Vhat was the total cost? 
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n. We needed more maierial for the block print design at the bottom 
o[ our drapes. Mr. Stevenson bought 4 yards of muslin at 29 cents a yard. 
How much did it cost? Don’t forget the 4 cents tax. 

o. Do you tliink you can find the grand total cost of our drapes? 

In anoUter fifth grade, the children summarized their science 
activities in setting up a new aquarium in a parody of The House 
that Jack 

This Is toe Aquario^i that Our Class Made 

This is the sand we svashed so clean. 

That we put in the aquarium that our class made. 

This is the water, aged for a day. 

That covers the sand we washed so clean, 

That we put in the aquarium that our class made. 

These are the plants dial grow so green. 

Giving oxygen to the water, aged for a day, 

That covers the sand we washed so clean. 

That we put in the aquarium that our class made. 

These are the fish, their mouths and gills open wide, 

Taking in oxygen and gis'ing out carbon dioxide, 

For the plants that grow so green, 

Giving oxygen to the water, aged for a day. 

That covers the sand we washed so clean, 

That we put in the aquarium that our class made. 

This is the sun so warm and bright. 

Bringing the magic of its light 
For the gills and mouths open wide. 

And the plants that grow so green 
Giring oxygen to the water aged for a day 
That covers the sand we washed so clean. 

That we put in the aquarium that our rla^^ made. 

Use a unit approach to content fields even when materials are 
limited. Even in classrooms where the variety of reading materials 
is limited, it is important to use a unit approach to work in the 
content fields. Regardless of how much or how little they read, 
children need to learn to think critically in order to solve problems 
rather tlian to accept without question the printed words of their 
textbooks. They need to turn to arithmetic, language, and spelling 
textbooks as resource materials to help solve problems just as they 


13 Written by the dasi of Miss Amu Smethunt, Windsor School. Cindimari. 
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do to the reading.matter of sodal stiidiej, science, and health. The 
^ildren in llae preceding illustrations have been described as Avork- 
ing in groups with materials adjusted to their readin<r levels and 
intetesis, hut unit activities can also be developed in situations ivhere 
the class svorks as a vhole. 

One fiftli grade using a single adopted textbook developed a help- 
ful unit on the Far \Vest. To most of tliese children, the states to 
be studied were unfamiliar. Before they began to uork they leafed 
through t])e entire section in their textbook, commenting on the pic- 
tures, contributing other items of information from their own back- 
ground, and asking questions. Then each diild listed the one thing 
out of all that he had heard and seen that he wanted to know more 
about. Groups with common interests were formed, and, while all 
children read selected parts of their text for general background, 
eacli group was responsible for a more detailed report on its special 
topic- Aiiliough many of the groups found other sources of informa- 
tion in their classroom enqclopcdia and in a feu- supplementarj- 
materials, their major reading experience came from the adopted 
text. 

A single health textbook proWded the material for a unit on food. 
After the diildren read about balanced meals and had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss what they had found out. they used pictures cut 
from magazines and pasted on colored paper to prepare charts of 
basic food groups and to illustrate typical meals. Discussion next 
turned to how to set a table properly and how to plan for pleasant 
meals. Some of this information came from tlie healtli text, and 
some from the teacher. As a culmination of the unit, the duldren 
set a spedal table in the school lunchroom and invited some of the 
city supenisors and the principal to eat lunch with them. 

The children in one dass received some useful reference experi- 
ence with a language textbook when they looked up how to imte 
a business letter in order to send for some special materials. Another 
group became particularly interested in checking on die correctness 
of each other’s English usage, and found hoiv to use their language 
textbooks as a help in settling argumenu. In ano^er group, a seri« 
of arithmetic experiences grew out of a unit during which the chil- 
dren sold seeds to other dasses. Here arithmetic textbooks were 
turned to for extra practice in adding accurately and for help m 
calculating fmedons and percentages. At the beginning of the j ear 
one dass discussed the purpose of the practice aaivities in spelling 
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books and, with the teacher’s help, decided lliat tlicse exercises would 
be most useful to them if the ones that stressed unfamiliar elements 
in new words were done with particular care. From this lime on, 
special attention was paid to deciding what each exercise was tiding 
to teach. In another class, a speller teas not used consistently as a 
source of spelling words, but the children helped to suggest the 
words they thought should be part of their spelling actintics. Dic- 
tionaries were used extensively by this class for help in pronuncia- 
tion, meanings, and syllabication. Textbooks are sources of practice 
actuities for groups such as these, but they also serve as reference 
materials to help in the solution of day-by-day problems. 

Draw on resources other than books. A perennial problem in the 
intermoiiatc grades is that of finding enough material to answer tlie 
questions that children pose in dexeloping a unit in a content field. 
Extensive information may be made available, esen if the reading- 
matter is limited in scope or too difficult for a group, if the full 
resources of school and community are tapped. Furthermore, older 
children need to learn to use the natural and human resources in 
the world around them as an aid in solving their problems. They 
arc capable of much wider use of such resources than are children 
in the primary' grades. 

Much can he learned about the modem world by going to see 
for oneself. One class deseloped a unit around problems of how 
the community ssas fed by \'isiting the local bakery', market, and 
dairy. In this unit the class as a whole raised the questions that 
needed to be answered and then the children went visiting in small 
groups, each accompanied by txvo or three parents. This plan en- 
abled the teacher to stay at school with the remainder of the dass 
and gave those who did the visiting a reason for reporting carefully 
and for preparing written records of their trip. Children in one 
sixth grade learned most of their information about hor%' nervspapers 
are published through a trip to the local new5pa|>er. This was fol- 
Icnved by' a study of the papers the children brought to school. In 
time, the reading-matter was expanded by writing to other cities 
for editions of the daily papers. The dty council at work, the toss'n 
water works, the special industries of a community, or the experi- 
mental farm offer other types of firsthand experience. 

Community members are usually willing to come to school to talk 
to the children. Information about industries, professions, and ostI 
services can be obtained in this way. Often, too, people with hobbies 
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an be of help— the man whose hobby is wildlife, the amateur radio 
operator, the woman who weaves. One fifth grade developed a safety 
unit by studying trafFic conditions around the school and then en- 
listing the help of the police traffic department. When their ques- 
tions had all been anstvered, these children set about passing on 
Uieir information by developing a program for the rest of the school. 

There are also possibilities of using picture displays, exhibits, slides, 
models, motion pictures, science experiments, and concrete arith- 
metic materials. The children in one class developed understanding 
of the general nature of a Southern plantation by constructing a 
model of their own. While they read for hickground. they also paid 
careful attention to the details in all the pictures tliey could find. 
Another group developed a unit on air transportation by building 
a model airport after the children had taken a trip to a real one. 
Mitch of die ccdtitical infarnatian u-as suppfied 6y tfieir teaefier 
and by one of the fathers, both of whom had been Air Force pilots. 
Jn one fourth grade a ^^cxican exhibit was collected from children’s 
iiomes. In a fiftii grade, the children giined a good picture of some 
of the furnisfnngs of pioneer homes through articles that had been 
stored in attics. Even when books arc plentiful, such concrete ma- 
terials lend reality to studies that arc moving progressively away from 
the here-and-now, boUi in time and in space, Reading material is 
better understood and reading skills are more purposefully used 
when the classroom provides other xvays to learn in addition to 
reading. 

Help children become aware of reading skills. With units in the 
content fields, as with reading units, children should be helped to 
become au-are of the reading skills they need. The teaching pro- 
cedures that acliieve tins are essentially the same as those used when 
a unit develops around stories in a basal reader or around recrea- 
tional reading. In the classrooms just described, teachers gave help 
at several points. Preliminary plans include discussion of how to 
read, Reading problems are discussed, along with other types of 
problems, in evaluation and in planning periods as the unit de- 
velops. Problems of concern to the entire group are given attention 
during special periods set aside for that purpose. Help is also gben 
to individuals and to small groups as the unit progresses. 

The more clearly the teacher can identify die points at whidi 
various types of skills will be needed, the more effective she is likely 
to be in giving help. The foUowing analysis suggesu activities m 
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which specific types of reading stills may be important. The classi- 
fication is the same as that used on pages 3G0 and 3G1 of this chapter 
to help identity the types of skills that arc called into use by reading 
units. Comparison of these two analyses may suggest ways in which 
children’s total reading experiences can be planned to supplement 
each otlier so that the result is a well-rounded series of activities, 
calling for many types of reading skills. 

Critical evaluation is called for tn: Discussing the problems that the 
group is trying to solve; helping prepare a bibliography of appropriate 
material; discussing the appropriateness of group notes; telling the class 
which resource book \s‘as the most helpful; finding when it is important 
to use current materials and when older books are just as cfTectivc; decid- 
ing which of two conflicting statements is correct; deciding whetlier a 
fictional story has any factual basis; deciding whether material read really 
answers the questions raised; comparing the points of view of two articles 
on the same topic- 

Reading for the general gist of the story is called for in: Skimming a 
chapter to locate a specific piece of Information; looking over several 
books in order to decide which one is the most likely to be useful for 
a given problem; reading ses'cral chapters for the general setting of a 
particular problem; reading a description of an arithmetic process, a 
science experiment, a rule of correct English usage in order to get the 
sense of the total process before checking on details; wTiting summary 
statements in note-taking. 

Reading -with careful attention to details is needed for: Reading group 
plans and following them out; checking details on su^ items as clothing 
or housing for a report, a picture, a frieze, a dramatization; following 
directions in a sdence text in order to perform an experiment; reading 
arithmetic problems; looking up the way to punctuate a quotation; fol- 
lowing class plans in a science experiment involving such things as tak- 
ing temperature, watering plants, recording growth; following class di- 
rections for constructing a graph on spelling or reading progress; report- 
ing accurately on daily nesvs items on the bulletin board; keeping a 
bibliography according to an agieed-upon form; following directions for 
a game, a recipe. 

Adjustments of reading speed are needed in: Skimming several books 
quickly to evaluate their potential contribution to the group; locating 
and reading carefully the special details that are needed for one's par- 
ticular problem; reading such specific materials as an arithmetic prob- 
lem first for the general gist of the problem and then for details; chang- 
ing from the closely-packed style of an informational article to a fic- 
tional account in social studies in order to get detaib of customs or Vi-ays 
of earning a livlng. 

Oral-reading experiences are afforded through: Sharing new informa- 
tion with others in one's interest group; reading group or individual re- 
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poru to ihe rat ol the clttK; reeding to the clast stories or other types ot 
creat.tc cxprasion arising out ot unit activities: presenting the culmina- 
tion of a unit to other ciasscs through reports, dramatitations, dioral- 
speaxjrg presenfatjons; reading the minutes of a meeting 
A’ra vocMary h deeejo/e-d Ihrongh.- Learning new place names; 
learning the names of famous people; becoming acquainted icidi the cor- 
rect names for varioxis types of science equipment; acquiring a minimum 
teclmical vocabulary in order to read textboola in various content fields; 
sharpening concepts of time and space; seeing pictures xvhich widen 
understanding of natural phenomena, of people in oilier lands, of cus- 
toms. 


Reference technit/ues are needed for: Using indexes, tables of con- 
tents, and librar)' card files lo locate needed information in a single text 
or a group of texts; finding appropriate articles in standard reference 
books such as encyclopedias, atlases, almanacs; interpreting maps, graphs, 
charts, pictures, and other visual aids; checking a class bibliography to 
locate specific references; looking up informadon in a magarine or news- 
paper; using a dictionary. 

Itroad mterejtj in reading are developed through: Becoming acquainted 
with new and interesting informational materials; reading authentic his- 
torical materials in fiction form; exploring biographical materials; dis- 
covering science magazines, nature magazines, other special periodicals 
that bear on areas of interest; expanding knoivledge of die potential 
contributions of daily papers. 


Gmng Help vUh ihe Special Reading hohJemt of ihe Conienf Fields 

Provide for difficulties with new terms and concepts. Certain 
types of reading problems, specific to the content fields, occur during 
the activities of almost e%’er>' unit. One of these results from the 
nesv vocabulary with svhich children must deal. £s'cn xvhen materials 
in the content fields are dioscn xvitii tlie greatest of care, new ter- 
minology and new concepts are likely to cause trouble. 

Each content field has its teciinical vocahulary—multiply, fraction; 
kayak, adobe, oasis, equator, hemisphere; feudal, pilgrim, hiero- 
glyphic; digestion, vitamin; planet, magnetism, fossil. There svill 
also be new technical meanings for familiar terms — a mixed number, 
a foot long; the mouth of a river, the /oofhills of the mountains, 
enamel on a tooth: xveather ten degrees bcloxv zero] the South, spring 
xvheat. claims to a nmv land, the New tVorld. Neur place names and 
personal names will appear-Northwest Territory, Amazon, Aj^- 
tralia, Mediterranean, Socrates, Joan of Arc, Cortez, Thomas Jeff - 
son, Eli Whitney. In textbooks in fields such as science and nn«i- 
raetic there will also be unfamiliar symbols and abbreviations. To 
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all these special problems -will be added those occasioned by the gen- 
eral increase in the vocabular)' load of intermediate-grade materials, 
as described in the section on word study in Chapter XII. 

The reading problem posed by the vocabulary of the content fields 
is frequently a joint one of learning netv meanings and becoming 
able to recognize the words in print- Often, reading difficulties in 
imit acimdes in the content fields will be reduced considerably if 
special help is given with new terms- Detailed suggestions for doing 
this are included in the discussion of word-study problems in Chapter 
XII. One general technique that is often useful in facilitating the 
first reading of informational materials is to introduce special terms 
ahead of time, in a manner similar to the word-recognition tech- 
niques used by primary' teachers- Words may be listed on the chalk- 
board and discussed before the children begin to read. Sometimes a 
map, a motion picture, or some other visual aid may be used to 
develop the experience background needed to make the meaning 
of the neiv term clear. A bulletin board with well-captioned pictures, 
or an exhibit in which unfamiliar objects are dearly labelled can 
help. "We could tell how big a St. Bernard dog is" reported one 
group, “because we looked at a picture where one was standing beside 
a man.” Children can be helped to become active in expanding their 
own vocabularies. They can be encouraged to check neiv terms in 
the dictionary, to de\'eIop their own lists of new tvords, to cooperate 
in preparing a class vocabulary list, or to help dedde which words 
arc important to add to a spelling lUt- 
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find It difficult to adjust to the /aa tint peoples once far distant are 
nosv only a fw hours au-ay by air. Sttg-esuons for buildins a class- 
room environment to aid in concept formation arc given in more 
detail in the ivord-sttidy section of Chapter XII. Visual aids, ex- 
cursions, and reports of firsthand experiences may all be helpful 
in providing the meaningful background needed for successful 
reading. 

Look for spcdal problems with format and illustrative aids. The 
particular materials being med in a unit need lo be examined lor 
special problems occasioned by their general format and by the 
svays in svhich maps, graphs, tables, pictures, and other illrntratise 
aids are used. Typically, texts assume that a child will interrupt 
his reading to examine them. Qiildrcn may need to be rcmindetl to 
study a picture in order to clarify a description of a manner of 
dress or a type of dwelling: to refer to a map in order to iindeistand 
a discussion of climates, trade routes, or harbors: or to use section 
or paragraph lieadings to help locate information. In an arithmetic 
text it may be important to point out where an example has been 
included, and to take children through it step by step to help them 
sec how to use it for themselves. 

If a new book is being used for the first time, or a difTcicm ty|x; 
of reading problem is being undertaken, it may be iielpfu) to talc 
a period to work out effective reading tcclmiqiics as a group. Sjiecial 
uses of graphs, maps, charts, or pictures may be noted. Time may 
be taken to svork tlirough a sample reading problem together— <Hs- 
cussing how to handle the format of the book to advantage: how 
lo use the maps, graphs, or pictures to help supply information; and 
what adjustments to make for general writing style. 

Special help for individuals and small groups is usually most easily 
provided as the reading proceeds. Diffieuhies with format or illus- 
trative materials can often be caught by watching for evidence of 
misinformation occasioned by not reading a map or graph correcify. 
by looking into the techniques being met! by a diiJd wfio uys that 
he catt’t find any information; by asking children directly if dies 
made use of a picture or some other illustrative aid; or by being 
alert to jxtrtial answers that could have been better rotinded out 
by effective use of illustrative material. 

It is important not to assume that chihlrcn will aluays ftasc t ir 
techniques ncciled to liandle rtliKtraiivc materub effiaemly onre 
their vahie las been pointed out. au'fdtcn may not l>e 
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to locating detailed information in a picture, or to giving attention 
to the minute details of an example in an arithmetic text or in a 
science experiment. Maps, graphs, diagrams, and tables arc devel- 
oped in many different styles. Sucli skills as reading legends, know- 
ing how to compare relative sizes, responding accurately to number 
concepts such as fraaions or percentages, are not learned quickly 
and are not always readily readjusted when a visual aid is constructed 
in a slightly different form. Each new type of illustrative material 
may require special attention. Teaching procedures tvill have to be 
planned in terms of the new problem as it arises. 

There will be occasions during the development of a unit when 
one or more periods will need to be des'oted specifically to the prob- 
lem of learning to handle a new visual aid. Tlicre will also be times 
when a series of specially planned work-type activities will seem 
desirable. These are included in the section on providing for efficient 
reference techniques in Chapter XU. 

Give help in adjusting reading techniques to varied purposes. In 
some units requiring extensive reading, skills that were quite effec- 
tive for story-type materials may prove inadequate. Different kinds 
of textbooks will make different demands. Ability to read for details, 
for example, may have to be readjusted before a child will get all 
that he needs out of a closely-packcd science text or an aritlimetic 
problem where every word makes a difference. Techniques of skim- 
ming may have to be modified in order to make the best possible 
use of paragraph headings and topic sentences. In reading fictional 
material for its factual setting, the child may have to make fine dis- 
tinctions between usable information and the imaginative plot of 
the story. 

Change of pace, which was indicated in Chapter X as one of the 
most important reading techniques in the intermediate grades, has 
particular value in situations where a child is reading for informa- 
tion. The most skillful reader typically skims until he locates the 
material bearing on his specific problem, then reads carefully to get 
the details he needs. Even in handling such detailed material as an 
arithmetic problem, it is often helpful to skim for the general gist 
of the problem and then to go back to fill in needed information. 
Neither the child who has been accustomed mainly to reading story 
materials rapidly for the gist of the plot nor the one who customarily 
reads everything slowly and carefully for details is well equipped 
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there are evaluation periods when groups report on progr^s and 
difficulties. Although it is usually unwise to plan these periods so 
that children detract from the interest of whatever they are develop- 
ing as a final report by telling all the information they have located, 
such es-aluation sessions are a help in getting a quick siirv'cy of group 
problems. “Does your group have all the material it ncedsr Are 
there any topics about tvhich you have found little information? 
“Is there any help you need from other groups?” Help in deciding 
on the adequacy and appropriateness of what has been read is also 
an integral part of the assistance given as the teacher works tv'ith 
individuals and groups as the reading activities of a unit proceed. 
In the area of critical evaluation, too, work-type experiences can oc- 
casionally be used to help children focus on specific aspects of the 
problem, although this is perhaps one of the most difficult skills to 
divorce from on-going classroom activities. Suggestions for such prac- 
tice exercises have been included in Chapter XII. 

As a child reads widely he will discover that textbooks sometimes 
conflict. Even recommended methods of punctuating a sentence or 
of addressing a letter may not agree completely. Fictional materials 
may contain historical inaccuracies or scientific misstatements. If 
the child is reading more than one daily paper he may find that news 
is not reported in the same way or that commentators disagree. Unless 
a class is working entirely from a single textbook, such conflicts are 
inevitable. Furthermore, they are invaluable in helping to develop 
critical readers. Learning how' to appraise the accuracy of a resource 
is a second aspect of critical evaluation. 

Intermediate-grade children can be helped to build standards for 
evaluating the accuracy of what they read by discussion of conflicts 
when they are discovered. It may help to learn to look at the date 
of publication, to talk about the qualifications of authors, and per- 
haps to do some exploring of how historical information is obtained 
and of how records are kept. “Our book was published in 1945 and 
the Almanac in 1955. Would that account for differences in popula- 
tion figures.-’' “Could you tell whether the w-riter of the article has 
ever really travelled in Europe?" “How- do you think they knew that 
date? Why might they not have had adequate records in those days.'' 
“Read it again. Does it really say he did that, or does it say people 
thought he might have done it?” Current materials from newspapers 
and magazines need to be scrutinized in a similar fashion. These dis- 
cussions can take place at any point w’here they seem appropriate 
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m the reading activities of the uniL Sometimes the children Involved 
Kill be Ulose m the particular group where the problem arose. Some- 
times the problem may be important enough to raise for comidera- 
Uon by the class as a whole. Of all the contributions to increased 
reading skill that can be made through unit activities in the content 
fields, one of the most important is the development of tile ability 
to read widely in a thoughtful and critical manner, rather than to 
accept tvitliout question the statements in a single text. 

Critical e\’aIuation has a tiiird aspect. The school is failing to make 
its full contribution if questions that help children think about 
democratic values are never raised. Does this action respect the rights 
of individuals? Is it honest? Is it fair? Wliat arc our obligations as 
citizens of the class, of the community, of the country? Intermediate 
graders face such issues in their daily lives as they say goodby to 
brothers entering the armed services, examine the wanton breakage 
of tiieir classroom svnndows that has taken place over the week end, 
or read lurid comic books. Democratic values can come under con- 
sideration also as children read about the history of their country, 
follow the lives of its leaders in biographies, discuss newspaper clip- 
pings they iiave brouglit for the bulletin board. Tbe entire elemen- 
tary sdtool program is dedicated to helping children develop the 
values and attitudes essential to tlte perpetuating of our democratic 
society. Children’s reading activities i»ave a special contribution to 
make. 


PjovJde help in locating information. Depending on the type of 
problem, the task of locating the right materials may be a difficult 
one. Although they have typically had some experience ivith tables 
of contents, chapter titles, and indexes in the primary grades, imma- 
ture readers in the intermediate grades may not be very skilled in 


using tliese reference aids, nor may they have had many contacts 
with standard reference books. They may also have limited ability 
in identifying the exact information they need even when they 
have found a discussion tliat bears on their general problem, hforc 
mature readers may have trouble using sub-topics and cross refer- 
ences, determining the related topics that might bear upon their 
problem, or deriding which key words to use in trying to locate the 
information they need. In one group, for example, the dnldren look- 
ing for a list of British colonics, started thrir hunt under die word 
colony. Another group, less maWTC. had trouble findmg information 
about Paul Revere because tbe>' looked up the name Paul. Depend- 
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ing on the organization of the school library, children may also face 
problems of applying general reference techniques to the library 
card file. In addition, the children in a particular class are going to 
need to become acquainted with the specific types of help av'ailable 
in the reference materials in their room. 

Teachers have developed a v'aricty of ways of giving help in locat- 
ing information. With immature groups, it is often useful to shortcut 
the process by putting markers in the appropriate pages or by listing 
them in a bibliography on the chalkboard. More mature readers may 
be given valuable experience if they arc encouraged to take time at 
the beginning of a unit to skim available material and prepare their 
own bibliographies. These can be checked against the teacher’s list 
and posted for easy reference. 

Listing pages may not be of sufficient help, particularly for imma- 
ture readers, if the children are looking for the answer to a specific 
question in a book wliich has a general discussion of a total area. 
This is another time when it is often important to work directly with 
a group. The first time an encyclopedia, an almanac, an atlas, or 
another reference aid is used, it may be advisable to plan a special 
lesson on how to use it. A new task calling for wide reading in several 
types of books may be begun by examining the books and talking 
about how to skim them quickly to appraise their contents and hoW 
to locate specific items of information without reading the entire 
book or article. Often the librarian is able to give special help with 
library techniques. 

Although some of the most effective assistance in learning to locate 
information is given in the course of helping the children solve the 
problems they actually face as a unit proceeds, specific practice to 
polish such techniques as using alphabetical order or choosing appro- 
priate key words may be of value- Suggestions for these activities can 
be found in the section on developing effective reference techniques 
in Chapter XII. 

Plan to give help with note-taking and reporting. Unit activities 
m the content fields frequently call for skill in collecting informa- 
tion and rcjwning it to classmates, a task which may be either fairly 
simple or difficult and complex. A scries of separate questions, eacJ> 
with a definite answer, poses a relatively easy problem of reading 
accurately to loratc details, whereas a comprehensive report may 
require note-taking from several sources and a skillful summary. 
Outlines may be needed either to record the information being read. 
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or to serve as a b^is for a group report. If several booh are being 
used. Simple bibliographies may be required. 

One of the most important contributions to skill in good report- 
ing IS the statement of a clear problem. Children who are reading 
vaguelj' tvithm a general area are not so likely to make critial csalu- 
ations of what is read, or to be so selective in their note-takin^'. as 
those tvho know exactly what they are looking for. Questions or 
problems need to be clarified before reading begins. As groups begin 
iiork, if is helpful to check on the adequacy of the notes before the 
reading has progressed very far. Until they have become skilled in 
note-taking, most children will also benefit from individual help as 
they work. Special reading problems that are hindering the note- 
taking process can often be caught in tljis way. 

Questions to be ansu'ered can be kept before the group by a 
\'an‘ety of recording devices. Some of these were indicated earlier as 
units in the content fields were described. Lists of questions can be 
posted on the bulletin board, or left in a corner of the chalkboard. 
Eacli cltild may copy the list for his o\m notebook, or a secreiaiy’ may 
keep the list for the group. Periodic progress reports during whicli 
the original lists are checked also help groups to see what has been 
accomplished and to retiiink purposes and identify what remains to 
be done. 


Many teachers report that a major problem in note-wking is that 
of copying materi.al word by ivoid from the reference te.vt. Often 
the cause lies either in the difficulty of the material, which may be 
so far beyond the child's level of comprehension that he is unable to 
state in liis owts words what he has read, or in limiied ability in 
self-expression which makes it difficult for the child to rephrase the 
material, even though It has been understood. Too-general assign- 
ments may also lead to copying, especially it the information related 
to the area on uhich the child is to report clearly mecu his needs 


u'itItouL any changes. 

Copying can be diMTOiiiagcd by specilic question!, plirascd in the 
child's nords. For c,saniple, one fourth grade studying Switrcrland 
a, Iced, among other things: "Why do the people do wood cart ing?" 
-What is Switzerland well known for?" "Why do we connect tl.e Reil 
Cross with Siritzerland?" It often helps, also, to say. "Write down 
vour ideas with your books closed." When facility with written Ian- 
mage is particularly limited, it may be important to place less em- 
ptasis on written summaries, and to plan for reporu that male use 
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of oral statements, panels, discussions, dramatizations, pictures, 
models, or some other means of sharing information that docs not 
require skill in written expression. It is also helpful to raise ques- 
tions about reports that seem to be copied — asking a child to tell 
what he found in his own words; asking for the meaning of an un- 
familiar word over which he stumbles in Ins notes; encouraging him 
to look up hard words in the dictionary; praising him when he 
chooses an expression that is meaningful to the group. Children who 
become conscious of the desirability of saying things their own way 
often challenge each other. “You couldn't pronounce that word — • 
you just copied it from the book.” “Did you really svritc that? 
“"Where did he get that? I couldn’t understand it.” “I liked Joan s 
report because she used her own words.” 

ENCOURAGING RECREATIONAL READING 

Even with the varied experiences with different types of reading 
materiab provided through the group activities in reading that have 
just been discussed, special plans need to be made to ensure that 
children are growing in their enjoyment of independent reading, 
widening their reading interests, and refining their reading tastes. 
Encouraging recreational reading is an important aspect of the total 
intermediate reading program, just as it is in the primary grades. 

Proride a classroom atmosphere that encourages independent 
reading. In the classrooms that have been described it is difficult to 
make a clear distinction between recreational reading and the read- 
ing that goes on as part of other classroom activities. The entire at- 
mosphere in these situations is conducive to independent reading- 
Children start with a single story they enjoyed and go on to locate 
others on the same topic. They read a group of stories in a basal 
reader and are given opportunities to discuss the ones they like best 
and to share them with other groups. Reading units are sometimes 
developed around recreational-reading activities. In a unit in the 
field of social studies, the children read not only basal reference texts 
but also historical novels and biography. On classroom bulletin 
boards are special articles of interest. Children are encouraged to 
explore daily papers, to read family magazines, and to enjoy chil- 
dren’s newspapers and magazines. Time is provided for individual 
hobbies and encouragement given to read about them. Materials 
arc selected so that the retarded reader can find some he can enjoy. 
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This is the type of classroom atmosphere that encourages a child 
to read. 

Perhaps one of the most impoTtDnt aspects of the dassroatn cnii- 
ronments that have been described is the empliasis on lettin" chil- 
dren share in planning the purposes for their reading. TJicy arc rot 
confined to assignments set up by the teacher. They are in part 
responsible for identifying stories the>- like and for proposing the 
ones that are interesting enough to share with other groups. They 
are permitted to suggest tliat they would like to do some more read- 
ing on a given topic. They are encouraged to read svidely for in- 
forraauon. making somewliat independent choices of the books that 
seem most helpful. It is possible for them to suggest how a group of 
stories may be handled, to propose the next topic for group activity, 
or to bring to tlie class a specially liked library book. In such settings, 
children develop the attitude of taking responsibility for seeking 
satisf)ing reading experiences. They also come to think of reading as 
fun, and of reading activities as offering m.iny different kinds of 
stimulating experiences— chances to read silcnily, good stories to 
laugh about, fun in sharing a play or group of poems with other 
groups, fiction that makes history live, and science facts that are as 
exciting as fiction. 

Even witli an atmosphere designed to encourage wide reading, 
it is important, as was suggested in Chapter X, to plan definite time 
for recreational reading in the weekly schedule. If it is tliought of 
as a chance addition to the week’s experiences, to be engaged in 
when cvery’thing else is finished, the diiUlren who are likely to have 
the greatest number of recreational-reading c.xpericnces arc those 
who already read rapidly and elKcicmly. TJiasc who plod slowly 
through the week's activities arc equally in need of iliis type of read- 
ing c.xperience. Indeed, their need may be even greater because in 
these activities they can have Uie fun of reading very easy, interesting 
stories. Often, even with the greatest care in selection, it is difficult 
to find informational materiab that offer poor readers this s.amc 
encouragement to read. 

Suggestions for sdicduling reading activities were included m 
Chapter X. Book clubs, sharing periods, poetry- hours, and other types 
of group activities were proposed as svdl as time for independent 
reading. It uaj also proposed fJiai the activities of a reading group 
could, from time to time, focus on a unit developed around reerca- 
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tional reading. In this tvay, even the child who is reluctant to do 
much independent reading is drawn into a certain number of recrea* 
tional-reading activities. It docs not matter whether a period in the 
weekly schedule is labelled “Free Reading,” “Reading Groups,” or 
“Social Studies,” so long as the activity helps to provide for recrea- 
tional-reading needs. 

Make special efforts to acquaint cliildren with books. Reading is 
infectious. When everyone is doing it and everyone is talking about 
what he likes, the child who has not had any particular interest in 
wide reading is more likely to start to read. It is helpful to use as 
many ways as possible of acquainting children ^\'ith recreational- 
reading possibilities. The examples of ways of sharing reading ex- 
periences given in tlie preceding section ranged from reading a story 
aloud to another group or putting up a simple bulletin-board display 
to book fairs and elaborate programs for parents or other classes. 

Sharing the results of unit activities is not the only way of ac- 
quainting children with interesting books. Book jackets can be placed 
on classroom bulletin boards. Librarians can often find time to tell 
about new books of particular interest. If there are classroom funds 
available for purchasing books, children can share in selecting them. 
The books on the library table can be changed from time to time so 
that new stories are a\'ailable. Library reading periods can be used 
to let a child with an interesting book read it to a small group of 
friends. Time just before children return books to the school or 
community library is often well spent asking children what they 
have enjoyed about their reading and having them suggest others in 
the class to whom they think the book ^v’ould be interesting. One 
teacher engaged children in informal discussions about what they 
were reading as they arrived in the morning. Often she could be 
found surrounded by a knot of early-comers, each anxious to tell 
about hb book. ^Vhen a new unit in a content field is begun, many 
teachers make a practice of borro^ring related recreational books 
from the school library and devoting a period to telling children 
about them. Then, movies, radio, and televbion programs may center 
around outstanding fiction and provide opportunities to talk about 
the books. Genuine interest in what children are reading and enthu- 
siasm for their books lead to many incidental opportunities to give 
encouragement for wide reading. 

One of the problems faced by a busy teacher b knowing exactly 
what children have been reading so that it is possible to comment 
intelligently on their interests. There are many kinds of classroom 
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mdittdual charts Uiat sen-e to shmc at a glance how the reading 
iS prop-cssing. One group kept reading lists in correct bibliographical 
form in individual librar>' notebooks. Other children set up a target 
and wTote their names around the outer circle. As each new book 
\ras read, the child ivTote its title on a small arrow and pasted it on 
his line leading to the buirs-e}-e. The diildren in one fifth grade did 
i/fustrated hoot revieivs, bound them in sv’allpaper, and tucked each 
neiv one into pockets bearing their initials on a wall clian. Children 
in anotlicr group ivrote book reviews on small cards and attached 
these, one after the other, behind their names on a special chart. The 
result was a simple bar graph. At stat«l inters'als, the chart was 
cleared and the reviews -were transferred to a card file and placed 
after the child s name. A sbcth grade used a map of the world and 
pinned the title of the book and the diild*s name on the correct site. 
In addition to providing a record of the reading done, these extrinsic 
devices sometimes prove the starting point for a child when otiier 
means of encouraging him to read have had little effect. 

Expand lotermediace^aders' acquaintance with their heritage 
of prose and verse. Many children take their first steps tmrard becom- 
ing acquainted iviih tlie world of literature long before they come 
to school. From kindergarten on, their teachers help tliem to expand 
their knowledge of their heriuge of prose and verse. Intermediate- 
graders, with their ability to read widely and independently, need to 
be ecicaucsged to explore die classics of diddre/t's liierstiire. Their 
teadiers have a special privilege and responsibility to make sure dial 
they have come to knotv, as familiar friends, sudi characters as Alice, 
Afowgii, the Afarch family, Paul Bunyan, Tom 5awjer. Robinson 
Crusoe, and Long John Silver. Nine-fo-twelve-year-olds may also 
delve willt enthusiasm into folk and fairy tales from many lands, and 
into books of myths and legends. In addition, ti»ey need to become 
acquainted sviih modern writers — Girol Rjrie Brink, Hugh Lofting. 
EUzafaeih Coatsworih, Robert Lass'son. Pamela Travers, Eleanor 
Estes. Robert McCIoskey. A weli-balanoed classroom library will 
make provision for contacts with distinguished audmrs, past and 
present. , j i , 

The policy of reading to children should not be abandonra merely 
because they can explore for themselves. Books like The H ind 
TJ'i/iou’S “ have a special appeal when they are read aloud. Reading 
aloud to children often can be a way of introducing them to books 

U KCTncih Cratemc. Tf.^ IttnJ in thr WilUnts. Sew York: Chirl« Scribner-. Sow. 

1933. 
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iliat are slightly beyond their reading level. The children in one 
sixth grade became acquainted with Mark Twain and with O. Henrj' 
as their teacher read to them "The Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County," and "The Ransom of Red Chief,” This teacher 
and his group also enjoyed reading aloud the nonsense of Edw’ard 
Lear and of Ogden Nash. In addition, teachers who love poetr>' ■'''HI 
find time to help their children come to know outstanding poets — 
Walter De La Mare, Rachel Field, Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay. 
Then there are becoming a^'ailable an increasing number of record- 
ings which can be used to extend children’s experiences in Ibtening 
to poetry', to choral speech, and to drama. Both reading and listening 
are avenues through which intermediate-graders should be helped 
to explore broadly tlie world of books. 

Provide opportunities for reading that may lead to enriched pci"' 
sonal lising. Children may be helped to become acquainted with 
many stoiy’'book characters whose problems, \alues, and waj'S of 
thinking throw* light on their own. While there is no dear evidence 
that a child's reaction to the life of someone about whom he reads 
will necessarily carry over into hb otvn personal life, it b possible 
that intermediate-grade children may be helped to absorb some of 
the values of their culture and to understand themselves better 
if they read under the guidance of a sympathetic teacher. Blue 
and Strawberry Girl^^ may help to dev'elop insights into 
other pans of the country and into other way3 of living. Johnny 
Tremain^' may interpret some of the spirit of re\'olutionary days 
to skilled readers- The Hundred Dresses^^ may help some child 
better to understand the importance of group living; and in CuB 
Courage^ another may find a parallel to hb own feelings in a situ- 
ation he fears. Books do not have to be moralized upon in order to 
give children the opportunity to identify with their heroes and 
heroines, and perhajjs to face some of their owm problems, and to 
examine some of their own attitudes. 

Flan activities so as to devdop reading Children need to 

become more dberirainating in their choice of books. They* need to 
begin to seme the variety of materiab a\ailable, to explore neiv areas, 

iSDori* Cat£s. Bluf rviHote. New Yoilu Press, Inc, I!MO. 

l*lx« heniki.StTazclfTTy CirL Pbilajelphla: J. E. LippiaoKt Company, 1W5, 
ir Esther Totha, Johnny Trmain. Boium: Houghton SfiSin Company, 1&?3- 
IS Eleanor Estes, T/ie Hundred Dreuet. New Yort: Haroxirt, Brace and Cojap*°T* 
I9^«. 

IS Annwrong PeTry. Call It Courage. New Yoit: The Sladaillan Company, I9i0. 
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groups oE stories arc compared. In all these experiences, e^'aluation 
of the quality of u'hat is read plays an integral part. Every' time chil- 
dren spontaneously and enthusiastically talk about what tlicy would 
like to read next, or ask to share a particularly good story, or go to 
the library with a special request for books, another step has been 
taken toward the development of adults with sound reading interests 
and tastes. 

SOME QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING 
CLASSROOM READING ACTIVITIES IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Are the children reading with clear purposes In mind? 

Are experiences planned and materials chosen so that many different 
types of reading skills are called into play? 

Are children being encouraged to take on increasingly complex reading 
activities? 

Are reading activities planned so as to encourage greater independence 
in reading? 

Are reading actundes adjusted so that children at various levels of 
ability can proceed at their own paces? 

Are chilthen learning to enjoy recreational reading as well as learning 
to read for informauon? 

Are children learning to use Arsthand experiences to supplement their 
reading, and vice versa? 

Is help being provided as netv problems arise? 

Are children gaining clearer insights into how to read as they engage 
in various types of reading activities? 

Are children developing sound standards for evaluating many differ- 
ent types of material? 

Are children gaining acquaintance with their heritage of prose and 
vene? 
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DEVELOPING READING SKILLS THROUGH 
SPECIAL PRACTICE ACTIVITIES IN THE 

intermediate grades 


IN THE total reading experiences proposed for the intermediate 
grades in Chapter X, provision is made for special practice activities 
for individuals and for groups. These activities are not suggested as 
a routine part of the reading program, but as a means of individual- 
izing instruction and focussing it at points where new needs develop 
or svealcncsses become apparent. They are seen as a tvay of supple- 
menting the help given as the reading units described in the pre- 
ceding ciiapter progress. The quantity of such activities and the 
amount of time given to them, as well as their focus, are determined 
partly by the nature of the on-going classroom activities and partly 
by the capabilities of the particular group. The reading units and 
the other functional classroom activities that have just been dis- 
cussed svill provide, for some children, a large share of the practice 
needed for the devciopraent of efficient reading techniques. Others 
will require mucli suppiementary help. Every child is likely to reach 
one or more points in his progress in learning to read when he will 
benefit from a series of experiences of a work-type nature. 

Suggestions Sot scheduling practice activities and for establishing 
needed groups were made in Chapter X. For some immature chil- 
dren, procedures similar to those suggested for the primar>' grades 
in Chapters VI and VII may be more appropriate. As indicated in 
these earlier chapters, special practice sessions trill be most effective 
tvhen they, too, are developed cooperatively, with many of tlie same 
elements of planning and evaluation that characterize the develop- 
ment of a unit of work. Children can be more intelligent and self- 
directing about their tvork if they understand what purposes it is 
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to ser\'e and "why it is needed- This understanding is important 
whether the situation involves a single child engaged in a series of 
work-type exercises, an entire class practicing to establish a new skill, 
or a group at work on the activities of a unit in a content field. 

A first step in developing a practice activity cooperatively with 
children is to help them see the value of the additional practice- 
identification of special reading needs can come in many ways. 
Children themselves may report a problem. "Our group couldn’t find 
any material we needed.” “It takes such a long time to do all that 
reading.” “It’s hard to understand him. He reads too fast.” Teachers, 
working with groups or individuals, may identify weaknesses of 
which children are unaware. “Most of the groups are missing im- 
portant pieces of information as they read.” “As I check your notes, 
it seems to me that you are copying the whole chapter. I ss'onder if 
you could learn how to tmte down just what you need to anssv’er 
the questions.” “Look at the list of the words we didn't know'. They 
all have three or more syllables. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to work 
on pronouncing longer words?” Sometimes a problem can be fore- 
seen as a nctv activity is undertaken — the first major project calling 
for an cnqclopedia; the first systematic use of the dictionary*; the 
first extensive experience in choral reading of poetry; or the first time 
an outline is needed. Short informal tests are a help in identifying 
difficulties. Standardized tests can be analyzed in order to discover 
patterns of errors. All such concrete evidences of difficulty can be 
used to help children see the need for special practice. 

Just as children developing a reading unit or a unit in a content 
field share in planning next steps, so children working w’ith a series 
of practice exercises should share in planning their activities. It h 
usually' tlic teacher who suggests the appropriate exercise, but the 
children need to see why it ss-as suggested and what skills it is likely* 
to serve. **You are the people who read so fast you miss things. Here 
arc some work-sliccts that ask you questions you can’t answer unless 
you read carefully.” “When you can’t break a word into syllables, 
you often have trouble learning to spell it. Here arc some exerdscs 
iliai ss'ill help you sviih syllables.” “All of us had trouble yesterday 
finding the topics wc s\-antcd in Uic encyclopedia because wc didn’t 
know what words to look for. Here are some questions to try.” 

If they arc to be sclf-dircaing al>out their activities, children also 
neeri to share in setting up the proposed schedule for practice- “Wc 
are all going to lose time in our reference reading unless sve learn 
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how to tale better notes. Shall we plan to work on that fitrt tomorrow 
ntorntng? 'Suppose for the next week our practice group meets [or 
ten minutes right after recess." "It I leave tl.e practice exercises out 
on the table, could you work ahead? Suppose I post a chart, and you 
can check off each exercise as you finish it." "That would be a good 
activity for spelling partners. Could you do it then?" 

Continuous evaluation is as important in the development of a 
special skill as it is in any other type of activity. Children need the 
opportunity to discuss new difficulties, to check the accuraq- of the 
work they iiave been doing, and to decide on next steps. It is this 
type of participation that builds a classroom atmosphere in whfcii 
there is pride in being tiblc to identify one’s needs and willingness 
to accept help without feeling inadequate or defeated by one's lack 
of skill. Part of this evaluation usually takes place as children meet 
to dicck on work-typ^ assignments. They discuss right answers, tell 
how they secured them and why they are riglit, help the child who 
was wrong figure out his difficulty, and decide whether progress has 
been made and how mucli more practice is likely to be needed. 

More elaborate s)'s(en3s of evaluation have sometimes been worked 
out to guide longer practice units. A group concerned with improv- 
ing oral reading set up a Reading Court and listed all the "traffic 
violations" that poor oral readers were likely to commit. This check 
list tvas mimeographed and, with the help of the group, each child 
identified his own "reading crimes." At intervals during the week, 
and often at home with parents as an audience, the children prac- 
ticed oral reading, each focussing on his special problem. Once a 
iveek court rvas Iield in die reading group and each child was helped 
to evaluate his progress. This project lasted for over a month. An- 
other group used a tape recorder at inters’als to check on oral-reading 
progress. One class worked a silent reading test-sheet once a week. 
Each cliiJd then checked on his own chart the type of question he 
missed. During the week follosving, he practiced with a number of 
^vork-type activities appropriate for his need. A group of chifrfren 
with difficulties in word-analysis skills worked through many of the 
exercises in a suitable workbook, listing carefully in their otvn note- 
books the tvords and sounds with which they needed special help. 

In each of these activities, the spedal practice ceased and the group 
disbanded or went on to other types of experiences at the point where 
the evaluations showed that sufficient command of the new skill had 
been gained. 
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At a number of points in tlie discussion tliat follows, basal readers 
are suggested as one source of interesting practice material. These 
books do not sen e their full purpose if they arc used only for the 
unit activities described in Chapter XI. On the other hand, precau- 
tions need to be taken to avoid turning almost every basal-reader 
story into a practice exercise by placing upon the chalkboard a list 
of questions to which tlie children routinely write answers, or es’cn 
by having the children work systematically through the questions 
which are found at the end of each story in some series, intriguing 
though these questions may be. The most effective integration of 
children’s total reading experiences will be achieved when their 
teacher takes the responsibility for appraising their present status 
and for deciding on their needs- The lists of ways in which the unit 
activities described in Chapter XI contribute to the development 
of the same reading skills that arc described in this chapter are 
included as an aid both in studying clilldren’s needs and in planning 
for appropriate balance in their aaivities and for a maximum of 
challenging experiences. 

One of the most difficult problems in planning practice activities 
for older children is to identify correctly where the need lies. Skilb 
such as learning to anal)-re words, to read accurately, to give the 
general gist of a story, or to use reference texts efficiently, have many 
subskills which may demand attention. There are also countless 
interrelations among skills. Slow reading speed may be the result 
of poor techniques of word analysb, of inability' to use chapter and 
paragraph headings as a guide for skimming, of lack of clear pur- 
pose regarding what is to be located, or of a tendency to vocalize- 
Inability to read accurately for details could result from too slow' or 
too rapid reading, from not having a clear purpose for which to 
read, or from inattention to kc)' words. The more effective the prac- 
tice, the more dearly the exact nature of the problem is seen and 
the more precisely die activity b designed to meet the child’s need- 
In the sections that follow, there are, first, an analysb of die 
nature of the skill under discussion; second, suggestions of possible 
interrelationshi]» with other skilb; and, third, a dbcussion of typical 
activities that might be used for special practice. No attempt has been 
made to designate activities for particular grade le\'eb. Most of thos^ 
suggested can be adanted to several lo'els of ability. 
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DEYBLOPJNG TECHNiQUES OF EFFECTIVE COMPREHENSION 

For die purposes of discussion, the skills involved in effective com- 
prehension have been classified in three groups: Tliose concerned 
with making a critical evaluation of what is read; those related to 
following the general gist of a paragraph in order to summarize it, 
follow its sequence, or predict an outcome from what lias been read; 
and those centering around reading carefully for details, either in 
isolation or in the step-by-step process of following directions. 

In earlier chapters it has been pointed out that the skillful reader 
is noted for the versatility of his attack. He vuries his techniques 
svith his purpose and with die material he is reading. Starting tvith 
a clear purpose he skims, using such aids as section headings, para- 
graph headings, and topic sentences, until he reaches die part of the 
material that most dearly bears upon his problem. At this point he 
may read with careful attention to details. At the same time he may 
be fitting these details into his understanding of the passage as a 
whole. At every step he makes critical evaluations in terms of his 
original purposes — ^judging when information is relevant, apprais- 
ing its accuracy, and deciding how it applies and where it can be 
used. This versatility in approach is almost impossible to teach 
through a series of special practice e.vercises. It comes as children 
read widely for many purposes. 

DcYehpJng Tfchnigaes of Crilica! Eyohalion 
Identify (he skills involved in making critical e\'a}aations. Be- 
cause the ability to make critical evaluations in terms of reading 
purposes is, in a sense, the basis of all intelligent reading, problems 
in this area were discussed or implied at several points in Cliaptcr 
XL As suggested in th.it chapter, critical evaluation calls, first, for 
ability to think through a problem so that the reader knows e.^actly 
wiiat information he needs. This indudes not only being able to 
make a dear statement of a general problem, but also being able to 
identify a number of definite sub-probleras. "We are studying about 
how the Indians lived, and here is our list of questions." “Tliese are 
the tilings we are going to look for to help plan our mural." ‘‘This 
is what we need to know before we start to build our birdhouses. 

In the realm of appreciation, the problem may be one of setting up 
criteria for selecting an appropriate story to dramatize, for choosing 
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a stor)' to recommend to another group, or for deciding which of 
several poems to use for choral speaking. 

As he begins to read, the child must be able to judge the appro- 
priateness of each piece of information he locates. He must know 
when he has found the answer to his question and when he has 
located merely a general statement bearing on the area as a whole. 
He needs to be able to distinguish a factual statement from fiction 
or from an opinion. When statements conflict, he must have a means 
of evaluating his authorities. In choosing a story to dramatize or to 
recommend for others to read, he must be able to identify in it the 
elements proposed as appropriate criteria for judging its worth. He 
must also be able to decide when he has answered his questions an 
when he needs further information. Essentially, the problem o 
developing skill in critical evaluation is one of helping the child 
think as he reads — about the authenticity of his information; about 
its appropriateness to his problem; and, from the standpoint o 
appreciation, about the way in which it is written. A beginning inay 
also be made at this level in appraising an author’s point of view 
or special bias. 

^Iake sure the child has the background and the related skills un* 
portant in making critical evaluations. Many related factors can 
complicate the problem of making critical evaluations. Experience 
background may be limited. If a child has never tried to dramatize 
a story, he is not going to be sensitive to the criteria to use in decid- 
ing on the appropriateness of a stor)’ for effective dramatization. 1 
he has little experience with farms, he may not knovs' what questions 
to suggest if his group is embarking on a study of what the farmer 
contributes to our welfare. Lack of experience also influences a 
diild’s sensitivity to the accuracy of what he reads. If he has no ev 
pcrience against which to check his reading, he may not sense inade- 
quacies in descriptions of other countries, people, or vs'ays of living 
and working. Part of the problem of helping children become able 
to make critical evaluations is to provide the background that en- 
ables tliem to understand clearly what they read. 

Inadequate reading skills also get in the way of critical cvaln^' 
tions. Sometimes a child may lack the reference techniques he neeih 
fully to explore the material available to him. If the material u 
difficult, either in concepts or in sentence structure, a child may ha'^ 
trouble recognizing the answers to his question. Even vvrhen easy 
material is provided, the youngster who is unskilled in varying hu 
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list oE chapter titles those most likely to be helpful in a given problem. 

Deciding on the appropriateness of specific pieces of information ts 
needed in: Filling in missing points in a partially constructed outline, 
selecting paragraphs to read aloud to answer specific questions about a 
basal-reader story; choosing from a group oE mimeographed paragraphs 
the ones which bear on a particular problem; checking a series of state- 
ments from a basal reader in terms of such standards as, helps with my 
problem, does not help with my problem. 

Telling factual materials from fiction or from opinions is called for in. 
Reading a semi-fictional story and listing statements svhich could be true 
and statements which are probably make-believe; checking a group of 
statements from a basal reader In terms of such standards as story proves 
this true, this might be true but story does not tell, story proves this 
false; analyzing newspaper reports for statements of fact and opinion, for 
the special biases of the WTiter; analyzing appropriate newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

Standards of appreciation are called for in: Listing the points to con- 
sider in choosing a story to read to another reading group, parents, or 
younger children; developing bases for deciding which of two stones 
could best be dramatized; deciding w'hich of a group of basal-reader 
stories on a similar topic one likes best and why; preparing a special rt- 
port on one’s favorite author for a book club; discussing the mood to be 
created in developing several choral-speaking presentations. 

Helping Children Follow fhe General Ghf of a Passage 
Identify the skills involved in following the gist of a passage- 
Ability to get the general significance of a passage is needed in roost 
wide reading. It is basic to the enjoyment of recreational reading- 
It is an important aspect of locating information, since it provides 
the reader ivitlz a framework within which to operate. It is the skill 
needed in identifying cause-and-effect relationships, tracing the se- 
quence of events, or predicting the probable outcome of a series of 
events. It is used when the reader gives a title for a paragraph or 
story', decides how' a character felt or predicts ^vhat he might do 
next, outlines scenes for dramatization, or gives the plot of a story 
as a book report. 

Know’ing the purpose for which one is reading is, again, an im- 
portant aspect of the problem. The reader also must be able to 
identify the key points in the passage and often needs to place tliem 
in order. As new j)oints are made, he has to see how these fit i^^® 
the preceding discussion. As illustrations or supporting points are 
given, he needs to be able to identify these in relation to the general 
theme of the material. Reading for the general impression of ^ 
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venture stories, or a source o£ information for children who ^vant 
to know what animals live in the mountains. 

Questions calling for a reaction to the general idea of a passage 
should require answers that summarize, titles to paragraphs, or 
statements of main points. Children may ^vrite the answer in their 
o^vn words or check various types of objective-test forms. The follov/- 
ing suggest typical practice activities. 

Summarizing the general contents of a passage is called for in: Giving 
titles to a series of mimeographed paragraphs; choosing the correct one of 
three proposed titles for a paragraph; choosing one of three or four state- 
ments answering tlie question. What is this paragraph about; choosing 
the correct answer to tell how a character in a paragraph felt, acted, 
looked; choosing which of ses'eral questions is answered in a given para- 
graph; sorting paragraphs clipped from newspapers or mimeographed, 
according to the topics they cover; writing single paragraphs suramanz- 
ing a longer passage; classifying paragraphs on a given topic in terms of 
whether they arc factual or fiaional, whether they would help to ans^'-’e*’ 
a given question or not. 

Identifying the sequence of events in a passage is needed for: MaUng 
an outline; putting in the missing points in a partially finished outline; 
listing the steps given in a storj' to describe the unfolding of a specie* 
activity; deciding on the scenes for a play; rearranging a series of state- 
ments from a story in the order in which they came; wTiting a brief book 
review or telling the class briefly about a favorite book; choosing the cor- 
rect siaieracnt to answer such questions as. Which came first. What came 
next. 


ProYidlng Bsperienees h Reading Carefully 
for Directions or Details 

Identify the skills involved in reading details. Reading for direc- 
tions or detaib depends, as do other comprehension techniques, on 
a clear purpose. It calls for enough exactness to assure die precise 
noting of a date, an esent, or a description. It requires attention 
to descriptive adjectives; to phrases indicating comparisons, such as 
taller than, as large as, heavier than\ and to w'ords giving clues to 
sequence, such as first, the next step, before, after. When directions 
arc involved, it requires the identification of an orderly sequence 
of steps. Reading to note details or to follow directions frequently 
calls for svillingncss to reread in order to check specific points, b 
is a precise, accurate approacli to materials. This is the reading skill 
iliat is needed to follow group plans effectively, to collect tlie detailed 
information needed for a group report, to perform a science experi- 
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ment, to read an arithmetic probJem, or to report accurately on 
daily news items on the bulletin board. 

Make sure the child has related skills important in noting details. 
Skillful deuiled reading is dependent both upon the techniques of 
critical evaluation and upon those of following the general gist of a 
passage. Because the skilllul reader of details fcnoivs what he is look- 
ing for, he uses many of the same techniques he would use to get the 
general idea of a passage, both in order to locate the details be needs 
and to understand them in their setting. Change of pace also has 
been identified as an important aid in activities such as folloiving 
directions, reading arithmetic problems, or tracing the historical 
sequence of events, where it is often helpful to skim for general un- 
derstanding of the passage first. As the job of locating iniormation 
becomes more complex, the related reference skills of using tables 
of contents and indexes become important. In addition, the general 
difficulty level of the material to be read and the learner’s experience 
background influence the effectiveness of detailed reading just as 
tliey affect other aspects of comprehension. 

Provide practice that calls for precise reading. Practice activities 
centering on detailed reading ask questions such as what, when, 
how, what time, where, hi what order, how many, what kind. These 
are the types of questions with which tite child turns to his social- 
studies report, his science textbook, or tlie article he has clipped from 
the daily paper. Work-type materials can be developed around short 
mimeographed passages or stories in basal readers, accompanied by 
a variety of multiple-dioice, true-false, or completion questions. Be- 
cause reading for details is particularly important in informational 
reading, a number of the practice passages should be factual in na- 
ture. The difficulty of the reading problem can be governed some- 
what by the question. The ansAver to a question worded in almost 
the e.xact phrasing of the book is easier to locate than one that calls 
for 30 iofereoce, or for seeing the relationship betsveen tivo facts. 

Because it is important to teach children to read ivith clear pur- 
poses in mind, the child should know tlie questions he is to anssver 
before he starts to read. It is sometimes argued that the youngster 
i\’ho knoivs tvhat he is to look for will merely turn pages until the 
right ansrver appears. This is not likely to happen if questions are 
phrased so that tlie answer is not immediately apparent and if 
children have been helped to become truly interested in learning to 
read well. Furthermore, if thU procedure leads to correct ansivcrs. 
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it can be argued that such intelligent skimming is more effective 
than indiscriminate noting of all the details in the passage, pertinent 
or othenvise. Except for an occasional demonstration of the impor- 
tance of reading with care, children should not be given an assign- 
ment to read a passage without knowing, at least in general terms, 
what they are reading for. This applies equally to special practice 
and to assignments in the content fields. Typical practice activities 
are suggested in the paragraphs that follow'. 

Practice in locating separate details can be given by: Answering ques- 
tions asking who, what kind, what color, how old, when, where; answer- 
ing factual statements about a passage with yes or no, true or jalse; com- 
pleting factual statements about a passage; choosing the correct svord to 
complete statements of details from a passage. 

Practice in discovering related details can be given by: Listing impor- 
tant details about the characters in a story; matching the names of ses eral 
characters >sith appropriate descriptions; classifying facts in two or three 
columns according to a scheme suggested by the contents of the passage-^ 
list the animals that hibernate and those that do not, list the methods 
used by pioneers and those used today. 

Experience in following directions may be given through: Carrying 
out mimeographed directions for construction, cooking, making charts, 
making classroom decorations, or some other appropriate activity; pnt* 
ting in order a set of statements indicating a sequence of events; listingj 
step by step, a process described in an informational story in a basal 
reader; anssvering true or fabe, or completing key statements about a set 
of directions from a workbook, an arithmetic problem, or a descripuon 
of a science activity. 

DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE READING RATE 

Identify the techniques needed for effective reading rate. Con- 
solidation of the skills that make for effective reading rate corn^s 
largely at the intermediate-grade level after primary’ techniques of 
comprehension, and particularly those of word analysis, have been 
well established. Popular magazine articles often imply tliat the most 
rapid reader is the most effective reader. Actually, as indicated in the 
objectives of the intermediate-grade reading program in Chapter Xt 
the most efiicient reader is the one who can vary his speed appro- 
priately in terms of the reading task he is undertaking. Rapid read- 
ing is effective for locating needed material, for certain types of 
recreational reading, for skimming to appraise the potential v’alue 
of material, for rechecldng familiar material for needed information, 
and for getting the general idea of a passage. The reader must go 
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more doifly if he is paying attention to details, looking tor a specillc 
piece of infonnation. trying to follore a set of directions, or working 
out an aritlimetlc problem. Slower rate is also needed for recreational 
rading svhen the enjoyment of the passage depends on being asrarc 
Of Its descriptive qualities or its cadence. 

The effective reader caries his rate not only from one type of 
materral to another, but mtbin a single reading last. He skims to 
locate needed infonnation, sloivs down to read carefully when he 
has found it, rereads rapidly lobe sure lie Vias nnierstood It correctly, 
and takes notes on one point at a time. It is this aexibility in ap^ 
proach that is the ultimate objective in helping children develop 
effective reading rate. 

Because rate of reading is dependent upon the purposes for which 
the child is reading, it is not possible to set up standards in terms of 
numbers of words a minute against which the child s reading can be 
checked. Many of the standaidiied reading tests published for the 
intermediate grades have checks of reading rate from which the 
cliiJd’s position in relation to others of his reading level can be se- 
cured. Even these scores jimst be used with caution, because they 
indicate the child’s performance only when he is working with ma- 
terials and with questions similar to those used in the test. 

A rough picture of the range in reading rates can be secured by 
noting the order in which the members of a reading group complete 
a given selection. Children who consistently finish last are likely to 
be tfiose who svill benefit from activities designed to increase their 
speed. Other evidence of unduly slow reading can be secured by 
watching tlie order in svhich children finish other assignments; by 
looking for a pattern of well-done but unfinished work on standard- 
ized or classroom tests; by studying oral reading for poor piirasing, 
which is sometimes a clue to a word-by-word approacli to reading- 
matter; and by watching for signs of vocalization or pointing. Chil- 
dren who finish well ahead of the group can be studied in a similar 
fashion for evidence of too rapid reading— not being able to report at 
least the general gist of what is read, missing obvious details, making 
a hit-and-miss pattern of errors which bears little relationship to the 
increasing difficulty of the questions on a test, or reading aloud in a 
fashion that shosvs little sensitivity to meaning. 

Change of pace is also important to note. Does the cfuld who docs 
such a satisfactory job of careful note^takmg shy anay from long 
recreational books because it takes too much time to finish them? How 
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efEective is tlie avid reader of stories when he reports his share of a 
group project calling for exact information? As a child iv’orks his way 
through a single reference book for information, does he start at the 
first page and read his way ploddingly through to ^vhat he actually 
needs or does he use some short cuts? Such surveys will indicate some 
children who need special help, but will identify many others who 
have learned to adapt their reading rate to their needs in the nomiifi 
course of learning to handle materials of increased variety and 
difficulty. 

Make sure the child has related skills important in effective read- 
ing rate. Causes of ineffective reading rate are many. One of the most 
important is lack of clear purpose- The child who does not know 
what he is looking for may, on the one hand, skip important details 
because he does not recognize their value or, on the other, plod 
laboriously through his reading trying to pay attention to everything* 
It is clear purpose, also, that allows the reader to use efficiently such 
aids to skimming as chapter and section headings, topic sentences, 
and chapter summaries. On the other hand, inability to use these 
basic reference aids can result in ineffective reading rate even when 
the reader knows exactly what he is looking for. Inability to under- 
stand material, inadequate techniques of word analysis, and lack of 
the experience background from tvhich to interpret ivhat is read, are 
other important obstructions to effective reading speed. Typically, 
with adults as well as with children, the more difficult the material 
the slower the rate. 

Even ^vhen materials are easy and purposes are clear, some children 
may have adopted a word-by-word approach to their reading. Some- 
times this is accompanied by vocalizing or by pointing to the "words 
one at a time. This is both slower and less meaningful than reading 
in phrase units. The practice of vocalizing has the general effect of 
holding the child's silent-reading speed to the rate at which he can 
read aloud. In some cases, these immature techniques may have 
lingered from the time when they served a useful purpose at the pri- 
mary level. An overly heavy oral approach to reading in the primary 
grades may be anotlier possible cause. Working with difficult ma- 
terials where hard words prevented the development of ability to 
read in phrase units may be still another. "Whatever the cause, when 
crutches such as vocalization arc still being used, slow speed is almost 
always the result. 

Poor eye movements are sometimes listed as a cause for slow read- 
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his speed. Easy recreational reading provides useful experience in 
rapid reading because the child is not slowed by the need to look for 
special information or to check carefully for details. In the content 
fields, also, a child can develop more effective reading speed if he 
is not hampered by unduly hard ivords and complicated style. 

■\\Tien slow reading is occasioned by inadequate word meanings or 
poor word-analysis techniques, there can be little pressure for in- 
creased rate until such time as the word-study problem has been 
solved. If it is desirable to help the child develop techniques of rapid 
reading at the same time that he conquers a rvord-study problem, he 
will need to be provided with very easy material for practice purposes. 

The too rapid reader also needs help. Some of the most effective 
activities to teach such a child to read more carefully are those that 
require reading for details or following directions. This is one case 
where it is sometimes helpful to use a series of detailed questions to 
check on the accurac)’ of the child’s reading without giving him any 
adsance warning of what he should have been looking for. Sometim^ 
more difficult reading or more challenging problems are helpful if 
die too rapid reader happens to be an intelligent child who is rely- 
ing mainly on his general intellectual ability and on minor context 
clues. Once in a while, the child who is seemingly a careless rapid 
reader is actually one who finds the material difficult and who is 
hiding his inability to handle it by seeming to skim through it. Diag- 
nostic insights based on a study of each individual are a first step in 
planning for practice. 

Activities for the slow reader whose problem seems to be a labori- 
ous ^s'OTd-by-woTd approach should, for the most part, be planned 
with interesting passages — basal-reader stories, workbook paragraplis» 
articles from children's nesvspapcrs. Such mechanical devices as 
phrase cards may be used to demonstrate the ralue of seeing more 
than one word at a glance, but they fail to give the experience m 
purposeful reading which is one of the essential elements in learning 
to varj’ one’s reading spccd.- 

Thc type of question tliat encourages rapid reading calls for a gen- 
eral reaction to the passage. Detailed reading, unless the details arc 
very obvious, requires slosvcr speed. Since pan of tlie skill is to learn 
to read for specific purposes, questions are more useful if stated before 
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stated section in a standard reference book the most rapidly: locating 
a paragraph on a given topic hy looking for topic sentences: listing the 
topic sentences in a series of paragraphs: using the index or ° 

contents in a given book to see who can find a stated topic the fflos 
quickly. , 

Habits of overly-careful detailed reading can be broken down &y- 
Cutting down, if necessary, the number of classroom demands for detai e 
information; making assignments that call for the general impression 
of a paragraph— checking to see if these books might help us, leahng 
through the library books and seeing which one sounds the most 
esting, listing on the board the pages that svill help your group 
your topic; asking the child to sort a group of nesvspaper clippings wi 
clear headlines as rapidly as he can in terms of a given classification o 
topics; having children predict what an article in a children’s newspaper 
will be about by skimming the headline and the opening paragrap . 
leading a class discussion about ways of finding information more rapid y- 

IMPROVING SKILL IN ORAL READING 

Consider the purposes sers'ed by oral reading. One of the recurring 
problems for many intermediate-grade teachers is that of the appro- 
priate use of oral reading. Teaching techniques have varied from 
those that make much use of oral work to those that allow very little. 
A common-sense solution to the problem can be arrived at by con- 
sidering tlie uses of oral reading in eveiyday life. 

Two clear-cut types of oral reading demand an audience. First, 
reading aloud is used in discussion to confirm or to illustrate an 
opinion. Oral reading of tliis sort makes up a good share of that done 
by most adults. Usually the passage k short. The reader finds in tlic 
daily paper, in a magazine, or in a book two or three sentences tliat 
illustrate what he has just been saying, and asks his audience to listen 
to them. This type of oral reading is not often practiced ahead of 
time, although the reader has usually read silently what he now reads 
aloud. It is used whencv’cr the reader happens upon a passage that 
proves his point. Its effectiveness depends more upon the appropri- 
ateness of the passage selected than it docs on the excellence of the 
reader s deliver)-. Second, oral reading of longer passages is used to 
entertain or to inform oUicrs. In these situations the audience is pre- 
pared to sit and listen. In some cases, the material will be a stor)'. 3 
play, or poetry-, and the purpose to entertain. In others, it svill he a 
report, a summary or re\-iesv' of a book, or the minutes of a mcciingf 
and the purpose to give information. The participants may be a single 
cliiUi or a group. In these situations the reader, or readers, have the 
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live oral presentations. This is the type of oral-reading activity m 
which practice to develop ne^v skills is most likely to be needed. Read- 
ing to confirm or to illustrate an opinion does not require so high a 
degree of competence in reading aloud, although it provides valuable 
practice in selecting appropriate passages for special emphases. 

Many intermediate-grade teachers feel that it is important to do a 
certain amount of oral work for diagnostic purposes in reading-group 
situations. 'While it is true that much can be learned about a child’s 
difficulties by this procedure, the very fact that errors are anticipated 
means that difficult materials have to be read. This makes for a situa- 
tion in which a child is likely to be embarrassed by the presence of 
an audience and in which the members of the audience have little 
interest unless they, too, arc concerned with the diagnostic process. 
Although it is possible to develop in a group a spirit of helpfulness 
and a willingness to let otfjcrs point out errors, intensive diagnostic 
work through oral reading is usually best done when the child and 
teacher work together away from the rest of the group. 

Even less than in the primary grades is there need for the round- 
robin approach to a story where each child reads aloud, often srithout 
previous preparation. Not only is it important to set up reading activ- 
ities w'here the child learns to use silent-reading techniques but it h 
equally important to keep out of the oral-reading situation the pos- 
sible negative attitudes associated with listening to oneself and one’s 
friends make mistakes, ivaiting one’s turn, taking too long to finish 
a stoiy since it would go much faster silently, or waiting patiently 
while a story that has just been read silently is read again aloud. Diag* 
nosiic clues can be secured in sufficient number as children report on 
what they read silently, pronounce unfamiliar words listed for them 
on the chalklxjard as part of the introduction of a new unit, read 
aloud short passages in answer to questions, or work together aloud 
for tlic legitimate purpose of preparing to share a story with another 
group. TliCTc will be, however, occasions when a reading group 
take turns in reading a story aloud, just for the fun of participating, 
without any partiadar regard for dcscloping a presentation for an 
audience and without undue concern for the degree of skill shoism by 
each of t!ic group members. Usually this sigfii oral reading will be 
witli relatively easy material, or with stories in which the Iiard worth 
liavc already Ix-cn studied through silcnt rcading activities. 

Identify the skills needed for oral reading. Oral reading has iu^ 
oun set of techniques. Tlicsc were outlined in brief when the ohjec- 
ti\es of reading instniction in the intermediate grades were discussed 
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in Chapter X. It calls, first, for successful pronunciation of unfamiliar 
wot^. In silent reading the child may late time to uork out the 
analysis of a difficult word. In an oral presentation lie loses his audi- 
ence or fails to make his point if he hesitates too often or too long. 
The practices of using simpler materials when a long selection is to 
be read aloud and of giving the reader an opportunity to scan the 
material silently before he reads aloud, and in many cases to rehearse, 
provide safeguards at this point. 

The skilled oral reader must also be able to read in appropriate 
phrase units. Tliis calls for ability to keep the eyes far enough ahead 
of the voice to foresee both phrasingand hard words. The child ivho 
sees only the U'ords he is in the act of pronouncing rarely reads 
smoothly. A rough measure of eye-voice span can be secured by slid- 
ing a card unexpectedly over the child’s book or by having a child 
close his book at a given signal and seeing how many additional words 
he can give correctly. The skillful oral reader typically can complete 
the phrase he was in the act of reading, and often can give tlie next 
one. This device also acquaints the child with the desirability of 
keeping the eye ahead of the voice in reading aloud. 

In reading stories to an audience, there are the added tasks of using 
the voice to carry the humor, suspense, or excitement that the author 
intended without distracting the attention of the listener Irom what 
is read to the person reading. In reading conversation, the skilled 
reader needs to be able to create the character he is representing. 
Poetry presents the new problem of expressing tlie rhythm of the 
poem without sacrificing mood or expression to a choppy emphasis 
on meter and rfiyme. H^iien several children work together in a 
choral-reading presentation they must learn how to use solo and 
chorus voices effectively, when louder and when softer voices arc 
appropriate, how to build climaxes, and how to use rhythm eflec- 
lively. Skills such as these are the special responsibility of the inter- 
mediate and high sefioof grades. 

For some children, being before an audience adds other types of 
problems. There is need to male oneself heard. This may entail 
learning how lo hold a bool so that one's voice is not munled .and 
developing sufficient courage to look at one's audience. Standing 
properly in front of an audience, Inotving what to do il one males a 
misBlc, and traiting one's turn in a group presentation add oUier 
types of tlifficiiltics. These are all part of becoming sidled in reading 

in ora! reading, is a matter of achieving a rate which is 
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effective in conveying meaning. Typically a child s oral-reading rate 
should be approximately that at which he normally speaks. Only 
rarely will there need to be any pressure for increased speed. More 
often the task will be one of encouraging him to read more slowly 
and distinctly. 

It is often helpful to prepare a check list of oral-reading skills to 
ser\'e as a guide in working with a group. For diagnostic purposes 
such a list would concern itself chiefly with the child’s ability to pro- 
nounce difficult words, his attack on new words, w'here and why he 
repeats, how w’ell he phrases, and other evidences of reading skill- 
For guiding growth in audience situations the list would center more 
upon techniques that are needed to hold an audience — ability to read 
w'ith expression, poise in front of an audience, clearness of enuncia- 
tion, quality of voice. Children will grow in their insight into go^ 
oral reading if they help to prepare such lists. Classroom bulletin 
boards often display charts entitled How to Make a Good Report, 
What Makes a Good Story Teller^ How to Be a Good Audience, 
Things to Remember When We Read Aloud. Such lists can serve 
both as a guide for preparing an oral presentation and as a basis for 
subsequent evaluation. 

Provide materials and settings appropriate to the orahreadtog 
task. Problems of choosing the materials and settings for oral-reading 
aaivities are more easily solved when the type of oral reading is kept 
in mind. Activities calling for the reading of a few lines to answer a 
question or to confirm an opinion seldom need any special adjust- 
ment of material or special plans for the audience. Children read 
from the books they have been using to solve the problem at hand. 
Under discussion may be a basal-reader story or group of stories, a 
short paragraph from a work-type activity, a sodal-studies or science 
text, or a reference book. The audience is the particular group inter- 
ested in the problem. All may have their books open, if a common 
text is being used, and all may check on the reader or read other 
statements in their turn. At other times the audience may listen as 
each child reports on a book that has been his particular assignment- 
Typically, the reader has scanned the material silently, but he seldom 
has done much careful preparation for his oral contribution- Little 
tension is produced by the audience situation because the selection 
read is very’ short and others are doing the same thing. Often the 
group is sitting in an informal circle and, svhile the reader may stand 
to be heard, he rarely needs to assume a lonely place in the front of 
the classroom. 
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hear." "Didn’t he read the rvrong country? My books say Australia, 
not America.” "Try to read your choice of the scary part so that U 
really scares us.” This informal give-and-take also helps children get 
used to the idea of making their points before an audience wit lOUt 
the pressure that comes from a more lengthy presentation. 

When longer selections are being prepared for an audience, mu 
effective practice can be secured in the small group in which ^ 
project arose. If several children are to share in the presentation, t ey 
form a natural group to set standards, to act as a critical audience for 
rehearsal purposes, and in other ways to help to polish the perform 
ance. Many insights into good oral reading can be developed in these 
group sessions. In making their plans the children may discuss what 
makes a good report, a good story to share, or a good dramatiTation. 
Insights into different methods of presentation can be developed— a 
story could be dramatized, each child could read a selected number 
of paragraphs, one person could read to a climax and ask the audience 
to guess what would happen next, a series of climaxes could be me 
this way, people could read the conversation, reports could be given 
in panel form, pictures might help the presentation, a solo and some 
clioruses could be used in a poem. In practicing for the oral perform- 
ance the group members can help each other. Sometimes tivo or three 
persons may try out a part or a method of presentation. Group dis- 
cussion can analyze the strengths and weaknesses of the various inter- 
pretations. Situations have also been described where groups inter- 
ested in better oral reading laid plans for extended practice using 
check sheets, reading partners, or a tape recorder as aids in evaluating 
progress. These intensive work sessions can do much to help a child 
become accustomed to listeners while he receives help with his 
of the presentation. 

Make special provision for working with poetry. Of all the oral- 
reading situations, those calling for reading poetry are among 
ones requiring the most skill. Too often the reader emphasizes the 
rhytlim and rh^Tne of the poem to the exclusion of the mood and the 
meaning. One important aid is to hear poetry well read by the teacher 
on many occasions. It is also helpful to give the child informal op- 
portunities to leam to recite poems long before he tries to read mu^ 
poetry aloud. These may be the chorus of a specially liked poem ii^ 
which his group has learned to join; or a short stanza about raiH’ 
snow, spring weatlier, or foggy days that he has heard his teacher re 
peat so often he has gradually learned to say it with her. The chil 
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who comes to the reading of poeti)- with sucli experiences as bade- 
ground :s likely to have more sensitivity for ^vhat the author of a 
poem is tiding to convey. 

Reading a poem aloud to children before they try to read it for 
themsefves sometimes helps to offset tendencies toward exaggerated 
rhythm. Having children read the poem silently first, disaissing it, 
deciding what the author is trying to express, and picking out partic- 
ularly interesting lines can help as background for oral work. Tn read- 
ing a poem aloud, several children may suggest different interpreta- 
tions. This iccimiquc is particularly helpful in developing choral- 
spc.iking presentations. As diildren discuss the need for solo voices, 
the places for increased emphasis, ways of getting contrasts, and ivaj-s 
of speaking that convey the meaning of the poem, they can try out the 
various suggestions. One group learned much by developing in blank 
verse their own creative summary of their study of the opening of the 
IVest. This unit was p.trtical.irly rich in its combination of experi- 
ences in creative langu.ige, social studies, oral reading, and choral 
speech.® 

Provide for an attentive audience. An appreciative audience makes 
an important contribution to good oral reading. In part, this can be 
ndiievcd by discussing with the diildren standards of good audience 
behavior. Sometimes at tlie end of a presentation the participants can 
be asked how the audience helped them. Sometimes an audience can 
craluatc itself. Situations when the class is invited to a program given 
by another room can be used for discussions of how guests should be- 
have. Assembly programs offer other opportunities for consideration 
of audience beliavior. 

Some consideration needs to be given to the quality of the perform- 


ance presented to an audience. Well-prepared performers, interest- 
ing and new material, and a reasonably short presentation have been 
su^ested as aids in securing a successful presentation. At^ times a 
group has been lielped to set better standards by a frank discussion 
of wiry the audience became restless. 

Tension before an audience can be reduced if critical comments 
are not requested. When a small group has worked hard on a presen- 
tation, there will be ample opportunities for critical interacuom 
among those directly involved. The larger audience can then confine 
its camtnmt, to qvestioos on pomB of ,tatemen« about 
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things espedally well done, questions about how the group svorlced, 
contributions to general discussion from their own related 
ences, and other types of participation which avoid direct criticism 


of the performers. 

Help the shy child gain confidence. Even with an informal 
tion and a sympathetic audience, a shy child may have difficulty rra 
ing before others. There are many Avays of giving support. It is o ten 
helpful to encourage participation in a small group first. Experiences 
in ansivering questions and reading short selections in an infomw 
discussion group can provide an easy start. If the child is one of t e 
poorer readers, it may be ivell to encourage him to begin by telhng 
Avhat he has read in his otvn Avords rather than by reading alou 
Thorough preparation Avhen oral reading is undertaken Avill ah® 
help. On occasion, the teacher may Avork with the child alone in or et 
to be sure that his performance before the group is successful. Eas) 


materials and short selections often help. 

In coming before the class as a Avholc, the shy child may first have 
a non*spealdng part, perhaps as one of a group— one of the seven 
dwarfs, one of the mischievous children in the family, or even one o 
a grove of trees Avhose sole responsibility is to sway in the Avind. 
oral attempts before the entire class may also be easier if the child 
Av'ith others — reading part of a story, telling about one of scv’cral p>C' 
tures, or reading one part of a report on a social-studies panel. Some- 
thing to hold or point to can help— a picture one has drawn, a 
of sdcncc equipment, a chart, or the illustrations from a favorite 


book. 


In a classroom Avhere a relaxed and cooperative atmosphere h^ 
been dcAcIopcd, children can be helped to understand each other* 
problems and to give sympathetic help. One group promised not to 
look at a shy child as he spoke his first lines on a large stage so that 
they Avould not make him ncTA'ous. The child’s delight in his success 
A^-as no greater than that of his friends. Another group took care to 
give generous approv-al of each success of a child Avho Avas gradually 
overcoming oral-reading difficulties. A tliird group divided to form 
practice partners in such a Avay that good readers could help th® 
jXKjrcr ones. In these atmospheres the shy youngster is not so hesitant 
to tr>' his Avings. 

Supply ample opportunities for oral reading. An essential clement 
in the development of skillful oral reading is a genuine need to share 
witlj others. Avhether it be a line or two to settle an argument or * 
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favorite book. These oral-reading experiences do not represent an 
isolated expenditure of time since, in many cases, they help to cul- 
njinaie silent-reading experiences growing out of unit activities, 
prot'ide outlets for creative-language experiences, or make it possible 
to share recreational reading, hfany types of oral-reading activities are 
suggested in the reading units discussed in Chapter XI. Opportuni- 
ties sucli as the following deserve consideration: 

Opportunities for reading stories are found in: Sharing recreational 
reading with other groups; sharing a basal-reader story with other read- 
ing groups; taking part in a library hour during a noon reaeadon pe- 
riod; reading original stories developed through creative-tvriting experi- 
ences; planning a special prt^ram for another class; sharing appropriate 
stories as pan of a holiday celebration. 

Oral reading related to dramatization can be encouraged through; 
Reading a story aloud as group members pantomime the action; reading 
parts of a story or a play as a reading-group activity; sharing a favorite 
story with oilier groups as a play, a radio performance, a television show; 
summarizing a social-studies unit with a play. 

Experiences with poetry can be secured through: Sharing poems dur- 
ing a poetf)’ period or a noon sharing time; developing a program for 
other classes by means of a tape recorder; using poems as part of a Christ- 
mas program; reading favorite poems to other reading groups as choral' 
speaking presentations; reading original poetry; developing original 
choral-speaking presentarlom as pan of the summary of a unit. 

Heading reports aloud is called for in: Reading current news articles; 
reading the minutes.of a club meeting: reading individual or group re- 
ports as part of the summary of a social-studies unit; reading special an- 
nouncements to other classes: sharing book reports during a library 
hour; reading aloud group plans for a speaal activity. 


DEyELOPJNG HOHB SKILLED APPROACHES TO lYORD STUDY 

Word recognition, meaning, and analysis are the three-fold em- 
phases of the word-study program of the intermediate grades, just as 
they are in the primary grades. Hotvever. the relationships among 
them change for the child who has made typicaf progress. «vw* 

unfamiliar meanings, which were carefully controlled in primary 
reading materials, appear in increasing number now. This heavier 
vocabulary load is occasioned not only by the new concepts of the 
various content fields but also by the greatly extended scope of the 
topics included in basal readers, the wide range of books avai^hle 
for recreational reading, and the many types of incidcmal reading 
done by older children. Whereas the task of learning to recognize a 
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word at sight or to work out its pronunciation is, for a first-grader, 
rarely complicated by an unfamiliar meaning, the more skilled reader 
often finds his problem a combined one. ^Vord-recognition tech- 
niques now sen’e mainly to help secure the instant recognition o 
words, by configuration and small clues, that makes for the skilled, 
rapid reading of the adult. Word-analysis skills, which become a 
gradual point of focus as primary children gain the reading back 
ground needed for the identification of word-parts, now are indis- 
pensable as the reader makes independent attacks on his varied read- 
ing problems. 

All three of these areas call for planned actirdties in the intennei* 
ate grades. The reading tasks undertaken by older children require 
word-study skills that could not have been developed completely 
through the reading-matter of the primary grades. Furthermore, these 
more mature readers have the intellectual ability to understand tech- 
nical aspects of the construction of the English language that would 
have served little purpose earlier. 

In many classrooms, and particularly in fourth grades, the tvotd- 
study problem will be complicated by the fact that some of the chil- 
dren will not have grasped the fundamentals of word analysis typi’ 
cally dev'cloped in primary grades. Immaturity, illness, moring fto^ 
school to school, unfortunate experiences when the first steps toiv'ard 
word analysis were taken, and habits of relying too heavily on the 
general configuration of the rvord and on context clues may be among 
the causes. For these children, the word-study program will need to 
be begun at the level that represents their present accomplishment. 
This may mean using some of the procedures suggested in Chapter 
IX for work witli primary children. 
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lenge the speaker if he seems to be using terminology' of svhich he is 
unsure. Encouragement to see if one can get the meaning of tlie tick 
term from the context, its root, or its prefix or suffix is stimulating- 
Children can be given special recognition when they use a recen y 
learned term in their conversation or s\Titten work. Consistent use 
of the dictionary and the attitude of "Let's look it up are other use 
ful teaching aids. Occasional check tests built in the pattern of c 
ty'pical vocabulary' test may be used. Children may also help to deci e 
which of a group of new terms are important enough that they shou 
be added to the class spelling list. All the words that are part o a 
child's reading vocabulary will not, of course, become part of his 
■writing or his active oral vocabulary. However, the general classroom 
atmosphere should be one that encourages interest in learning to use 
nesv words, not merely passive acceptance of meanings in a context 


setting. 

Make spedal provision for the new vocabulary of the content 
fields. The typical problems of word meaning occurring in the m^* 
terials of the various content fields were described in Chapter XI 


technical terms, technical meanings for familiar terms, concepts 
which demand experience background for dear understanding, spe* 
dal symbolism, unfamiliar personal and place names. The problem 
of developing word meanings in the content fields differs from the 
general problem of vocabulary building in degree only. Many of the 
techniques that have just been discussed ivill serve equally 
a unit of -work planned around experiences in science, social studies, 
or arithmetic. Hoivever, the problem is complicated in several ways- 
First, nCTv terminology in a content field is likely to be met in qimn 
tity. One cannot read much about Indians, for example, without 
encountering buffalo^ tepee, tomahawk, buckskin, tribe. Second, the 
new terms are likely to be among the key words in the material an 
the child who does not know them may have trouble getting mu 
of the meaning of what he is trying to read. Third, whenever the area 
is one in which the child's experientt background is limited, an im 
portant aid to deducing the meaning from context is lacking. Fourth' 
the ne^v terms may be those with which the child has had only the 
most limited acquaintance through other reading experiences or 
through conversation around the home. Fifth, the word-analysis ms 


of working out the pronunciation may be difficult. This is true 
ticularly of personal and place names. Consider, for example, Geno<i> 
Ponce de Leon, Puerto Rico, Montezuma, Aztec and the many other* 
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that could appear in a sliort unit on explorers. As ivas suggested in 
Chapter XF, careful selection of nuterials can solve part of the vocab- 
ular)’ problem in the content fields, but even when this precaution 
has been taken, special plans ate often needed to give help with new 
terras. 

Suggestions /or introducing new words ahead of time so as to sim- 
plify the problems of reading tor information in a unit of work in a 
content field were given In Chapter XI. Classes can also panidpate 
in svord-meaning activities as reading proceeds. Often the children 
help to extend a word list as they encounter new terms. One such list 
contained all the words that the dnldren felt were spedally important 
to Mexico. In another group, each child made his own glossary, sdth 
picture illustrations, of the words tliat most interested him. The chil- 
dren in one sixth grade made a picture dictionary of their most im- 
portant svords, small groups being responsible for a card with a clear 
picture, a u'ritien meaning, and the pronunciation key for each of 
the u-ords on their list. A fourth grade made a pronundation key of 
Spanish words learned in a study of ^fexico and gained additional 
experience by putting the words in alphabetical order. The commit- 
tee groups in anotfier class agreed that as part of each report all 
spcdal terras, with the proper pronundation keys would be ivritten 
on the chalkboard so that they could be refened to as the report tvas 
being given. One sdence group prepared diagrams to illustrate a set 
of new terms. Another made labels for each object in a dassroom dis- 
play. All these activities help to keep new woids before the children 
until they are thoroughly familiar %viih them. Tliey also help the 
children to become sensitive to the need to expand their stock of word 


meanings. 

Review activities can be of many sorts. In one social-studies group 
the diildren prepared a series of riddles about the people on Tvhom 
they had reported. Members of the listening audience were to answer 
[he qucsiion, ’‘Who am I?" Another group varied this approach with 
"Wliat am I” riddles about important places, buildings, and objects. 
One teaclier provided interesting factual revieivs by typing descrip- 
tions on one side of a card and the name of the person, object, or place 
on the other. Children with tree Ume played with these cards in pairs, 
one child asking the questions. The game .was to see how many cor- 
rectly answered cards one could amass. Another class worked out a 
“Twenty Questions" type of review. One remedial group with spectal 
word-recognition didiculties worked out a Bingo game wi som 
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social-studies words. To have credit for one's "Bingo," one had not 
only to recognize the words on one's chart, but to answer an) in- 
formational question about them asked by a member of tlie group. 
The "Bingo" idea was worked out more elaborately by a fourth-grade 
teacher whose children needed special help with word meanings by 
putting the words on the cards for the players and then reading the 
definitions of the words to them. Simpler checks can be made by prc‘ 
paring vocabulary tests in multiple-choice or completion form as part 
of the final evaluation of a unit. The more ways in which a child can 
be helped to work with a new term in an interesting fashion, the 
more likely he is to make it his own. 

Give special consideration to concept formation. In the matter o 
vocabulary building, it is particularly important to create a class- 
room environment which provides the concrete experiences, the 
visual aids, and the freedom of inquiry needed for the development 
of clear concepts. Many of the community resources discussed m 
Chapter XI can be helpful. Sometimes it takes only a simple com- 
parison to clarify a concept. "A mile is about as far as from here to 
the post olfice." "Those trees would be about as tall as our building. 
“How many of us would it take altogether to weigh a ton — let’s add 
up our weights and see." "How long would a ^vhale be? Let’s hold 
hands down the hall and see how many it ivould take to stretch from 
its head to its tail." Words are abstractions. The reality lies in the 
object; the actual place with its noises, odors, and sights; the living 
animal. Concepts become clearer when children can have firsthand 
experiences or, next best, can see a film, a picture, or a model. 

Plan practice activities that keep interest in word meanings high. 
One of the problems of planning special practice activities to enrich 
word meanings is that of keeping interest high and avoiding routine 
assignments to look up the meanings of lists of words or to tvrite out 
lists of unfamiliar words encountered in reading. Boring activities 
with W'ords affect not only interest in new terms but often attitudes 
toward reading itself. 

Special practice with word meanings can be of a work-type nature 
or it can be provided through short unit activities. Intermediate 
graders can become much interested in studying word origins, jn 
learning the history of place names or personal names, or in studying 
the special choice of words of a favorite author. Such short units can 
he independent of other aaivities or developed in relation to on- 
going projects. Creative-language experiences offer odier opportun- 
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particularly diffinilt problem of acquiring rapidly tlic vocabulary of 
the content fields. _ , , 

Primar)’ teachers use two general approaches in building s\or 
recognition techniques. One is to develop acquaintance with the np' 
words before they are met in context. Tlic other is to provide or 
repetition of the new terms in varied settings until the cliild is t lor 
oughly familiar with them. Tlicsc approaches, somewhat modilicd, 
are helpful also with the word-recognition problems of older chi - 
dren. The techniques in the preceding section for acquainting clu 
dren with the meanings and pronunciation of technical terms an o 
personal and place names also help to build familiarity with the gen 
oral configuration of new words. Lists of new terms, special labels on 
exhibits or pictures, individual notebooks, and word games help to 
provide needed repetition. Additional repetition of new terms in con 
text can be given by using classroom experience records — to indicate 
plans, to summarize what has been read, to report on an excursion, or 
to provide a simpler venion of materials in an adopted text 
Teachers at the early primary' level introduce many new words by 
telling the child their pronunciation. Tliis technique is discarded tn 
favor of encouraging him to work out the pronunciation of words fo^ 
himself as rapidly as he gains command of the necessary word-analysts 
skills. In the intermediate grades, the approach to the first pronuncis- 
tion of a new word should be, as far as possible, through word analysts 
since the ultimate aim is to help the child become independent in his 
recognition of new words. With the controlled vocabulary' of a bawl 
reader, it should not often be necessary to tell a child the pronunciS' 
tion of new w'ords, although immature fourth-graders may still need 
this help if the story contains many unfamiliar names or technic^ 
terms in an area in W’hich the children’s cxf>eriencc background ^ 
limited. Materials in the content fields may cause more difficulty- 
only a few words seem likely to be un^miliar, the first reading ^ 
material will not be seriously impeded if the children are encourag 
to stop to w'ork out the pronunciation of neiv words as they come to 
them. Since this first reading is almost always silent, the teacher ^ 
free to help individuals who are having undue difficulty, h 

seems wise to present words likely to cause trouble ahead of the time 
at which the material is read, the use of word-analysis skills can be en 
couraged by asking the children to see hois' many words on the 
they can pronounce for themselves. "With proper nouns, particularly* 
this is not alu'ays a desirable time expenditure for children iri 
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recognition. Teachers sliould refer to these other sections as well. 
Activities for less skilled readers arc found in Chapter IX. 

Acquaintance wtJi unfamiliar terms can be built through: Building 
a class list of new terms; labelling exhibits, diagrams, or pictures; ssTiimg 
reports or experience records using the nesv terms; taking matching or 
multiple-choice vocabulary tests; learning to spell selected ness' terms, 
working with riddles and other games foaissing on new terms. 

Ability to respond to key elements in words for rapid recognition can 
be developed through: Breaking compound worth apart, or building 
compound words; building words by adding prefixes and suffixes to a 
given root; telling apart two similar words seen on flash cards or other 
tachistoscopic devices; telling whicli of two flashed words would end a 
given sentence correctly; filling in die correct words in blanks in a pam* 
graph where only the key letters of the missing words have been suppH^tl, 
pronouncing a list of place names as they are flashed. 

Developing Advanced Word^Analysis Skills 
Identify the word-analysis skilb needed by mature readers. Even 
less than in the primary grades is it possible to foresee exactly what 
word-analysis problems skillful readers tvill face in the vocabulary’ 
load of their widespread reading activities. A general picture of the 
problems on which help is likely to be needed can be secured by ex* 
amining the kinds of new words the children are meeting. Tliey are 
longer, and the corresponding word-analysis task calls for w’orking 
with two or more syllables. They contain sound elements that w'cre 
not common in the primary grades. Among these are prefixes, such 
as pre, ante, trans, sur, ad, ex; and suffixes such as tion, ious, ful, ihl^, 
less, ance. Furthermore, there are more occasions when it is important 
for the child to know the meaning of the prefix or suffix, or to sense 
whether its function is to change the root to an adjective, a noun, or 
an adverb — work, workable, rework; form, transform, formation; 
peat, repetitive, repetition, repeatedly; talk, talkative. In addition, 
the neiv words in the reading-matter of the intermediate grades more 
often present related problems of unfamiliar meanings or concepts 
beyond the children’s experience. Furthermore, they tend to be met 
during reading activities where it is important to be able to use a 
glossa^ a dictionary, or a pronunciation key provided in the con- 
teja, if independent reading is to proceed unhindered. 

1 he exact problems faced by the children in a given classroom wiU 
need to be identified as they work. There are several ways of keeping 
a tally of where the greatest difficulties lie. In giving help during 
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Silent rending iJic tcncher can jot down on a pad or on the cfialkboard 
the words which cause trouble. This system makes it easier to under- 
iinc syllables, to mark prefixes or suffixes, or in some other way to 
help the child to see key tvord-parts, and it also provides a list of the 
day s difficulties. Children working alone can be cncouiaged tonTite 
don-n difficult words and bring them to group sessions for help. As 
cJiildrcn try out their pronunciation skills on nesv words listed on the 
board for spcci.il study it is possible to make a record of the problems 
causing the most trouble. Sometimes difficulties in spelling give clues 
to unfamiliar sound elements. Cliildren who arc having the most 
trouble with \\'ord anal>sis may display an over-all weakness tJiat 
suggests the need for sysiemaiic help ivitli the irord-parts usually 
learned in the primary’ grades. Out of such survejx should come a 
picture of the present status of the group-weaknesses svhere special 
help would he useful, points where incidental guidance is likely to be 
sufficient, or adeptness which suggests that a child is making satis- 
factory independent progress. 

Encourage independence in daily reading activities. Since the ulti- 
mate aim of tlie word-analysis program is to help ddJdren become 
completely independent in their attack on new words, it is important 
that tiicir experiences encourage independence as daily reading 
activities proceed. Because word-analysis tccfiniques are interrelated 
botli with word recognition and wiili the development of new mean- 
ings, a number of ways of building word-analysis skills were suggested 
in the two preccdingsections. Whenever it does not interfere seriously 
ndth uiidcrstaitding, it is proposed tJiat children he alloived to meet 
new words in concexc and to try to ivork out the pronunciatioJi for 
tliemselves. Wficn it seems desirable to present die new terms ahead 


of the reading, the suggestion is tliat cluldrcn can be encouraged to 
see how mucli of the list they can pronounce wdiout help and to use 
the pronunciation keys in dictionaries or glossaries. On-going read- 
ing activities can be used in other ways to foster an independent ap- 
proadi to new words- Oral-reading experiences in small groups prior 
to sharing a presentation wilh an audience can focus, in part, on word 
pronunciation. Sometimes reading partners can be given the re 
sponsibility of helping each other. Disagreements about how to pro- 
nounce words in a committee report can be settled by re ^ 

dictionary. Children reporting on current events can be held res^n- 
sible for looking up unfamiliar words. Committee groups re^rtmg 
on unit activities can be encouraged to give the audience speaal help 
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with the pronunciation of difficult terms. Lists of spelling words can 
be studied so that ^vord-analysi5 skills arc stressed. 

In helping children with word-analysis skills during on-going class- 
room activities, the teacher’s responsibility is partly one of encourage* 
ment and partly one of giving whatever help seems to be needed at 
the moment. “Cover the end of that word and see if you don’t 
the rest of it.” "I think you can get that one if you’ll look it up- 
“This ends the same way as station. Now can you get it?” “This part 
is a small w’ord you know. Docs that help?” “Remember what we said 
an e on the end of a word often did?’’ “You’re almost right but it has 
three syllables. You skipped the part in here.’’ Much depends on the 
credit given to children when they succeed. Children can learn to 
compliment each other, to take pride in tlieir use of the dictionar)» 
and to give special credit to the reader who is just beginning to sho'' 
progress if the teacher’s attitude is one of enthusiasm and frank ap* 
praisal. “I’m proud of you, Irene, you got that all by yourself" ^ 
don’t think you'll need special help with many of these. Let’s see t 
you can’t figure them out.’’ “This is a hard book, could we have some* 
one who b a good reader %'oluntcer to work with this group so as to 
help with the hard words.’’ “That’s right, Jim. Tell us how yot* 
figured it out.’’ 

Correlate word-analysis activities with spelling. Poor spelling 
the intermediate grades b sometimes explained by blaming p®°^ 
word-analysis techniques. In actual fact, well-planned reading ^n 
spelling activities should supplement each other. Furthermore, 
ing lessons often provide ideal settings for added experiences in worn 
analysis, since they offer a purposeful opportunity to study the make- 
up of words. 

Techniques suggested for learning to spell a word focus on correct 
pronunciation and careful attention to sounds and syllables. Th^ 
following set of directions is illustrative of those given to older chi • 
dren in most spelling textbooks: * 

1. Say the word, look closely at it as you say it and be sure to say 

parts of the word distinctly. 

2. Close your e> es and try to recall how the word looks, part by pa^' 

as you pronounce it in a whisper. Be sure to say all the pa 
carefully. 

'• H. Ru»cll, Dmgnosac md 
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T," rri^Tt “ “S’” 

•!. Close jour eyes again and try to recall it, then open them and 
check ag7»n wuh the correct form of the tvord. 

5. Write the word, saymg it clearly to yourself as you wite it. 
e. Checi; the correct form to see if you wote it correctly 


When this approach is used comistentiy, there are many opportunities 
to help diiiclrcn think about the proper analysis of a word. 

Spelling activities can be used to build the habit of listening and 
looking for sounds and syllables. In one class the children worked as 
spelling partners, with a child who was good in svord analysis assigned 
to help a child tvlio tvas having trouble. In anotlier, a group having 
trouble met regularly to work on spelling and word-analysis prob- 
lems, One device tljat children enjoy is the dictation of a long, 
phoncticnlly-casy word as a "bonus" tvord on the spelling list. Study 
of new words can be directed to elements helpful for svord analysis. 
Children can be asked to list groups of words ending or beginning in 
the same sound. Prefixes and suffixes can be studied. Children can be 


encouraged to break words into syllables, to identify familiar roots, 
and to work out simple spelling and pronunciation rules. However, 
l>oth in reading and in spelling children need to learn that all irords 
do not follow rules. Here again, an approach that concentrates on 
significant pronundation elements can be helpful. Special attention 
can be given to letter combinations such as ig/it, oug/j, (ion, for ex- 
ample, and children can be helped to see that it is important to look 
for combinations such as double letters and for relatively rare sound 
combinations, such as eo in people, and at in aisle. Many of these 


activities will be planned by the teacher to meet the spedal needs of 
her dass. Most spelling textbooks offer other possibilities for word- 
study exercises. These are often nsed most effectively if the teacher 
tv'ill choose from among the entire set of activities proposed for a 
given lesson a few tliat focus on needed rvord-anal)'sis skills. 

If word-analysis tediniques are to operate effectively in spelling, 
it is important tliat spelling activities be planned so that children do 
not violate the word-analysis prindples they are irjing to lean:. Study- 
ing words by spelling them aloud, one letter at a time, or by copying 
them a given number of times may break down the habit of thinking 
of sounds or syllables in wTiting a word. Approaches to sound elfr 
ments sometimes suggested in spelling textbooks do not agree with 
the corresponding readingapproadi, Sound elements such as ca, .e, oe 
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are treated as phonograms in reading. Occasionally in spelling ex- 
ercises the child is asked to look for a "silent letter" in such ivords as 
breed, great, receive, believe. Teachers need, also, to use cautlousl) 
activities that ask children to fill in missing letters when these are 
mitten so as to break up a typical phonetic clement, for example* 
spe-l, c-arge. Caution is also needed when a spelling exercise is so d^ 
signed that the child need only read across the letters of the key wor 
in the -word list and then mite a missing letter or syllable without 
thinking of pronunciation. Good word-analysis techniques are es- 
sentially the same for reading and spelling. It is important to platt so 
that the activities in these two fields reinforce each other. 

Plan practice acti^dties that assure independence in svord analj'sis* 
There are many sources of practice activities in word analysis. Work 
books to accompany basal-reader series are replete with exercises. Sets 
of workbooks focussed entirely on tvord-study skills are available. 
Selected activities in spelling textbooks have also been mentioned. 
Many of these exercises are readily adaptable to the particular word- 
study problems of a group. 

Because the reader’s eventual task is to be able to pronounce the 
word in its contextual setting, practice activities should include much 
^vork tvith words in context. Short work-type activities that call fot 
the child to use context clues can be developed by asking him to com- 
plete a rhyme, to choose the word that correctly answers a riddle, m 
choose the word that correctly answers a question based on a short 
paragraph, or to determine the meaning of a compound word from 
its use in a paragraph and its component parts. 

Various types of games and other activities with lists of words can 
also have \alue, particularly for children who need inducements to 
participate in extended word-analysis experiences. Many of the 
and similar desices appropriate for priraarj’ children can be adapt 
to the needs of better readers by varying the difficulty of the words 
being used. In choosing or preparing such activities, it is just as im 
portant as it is in the primary grades to appraise the amount of actual 
reading experience provided for the children in proportion to 
amount of time it takes to prepare the exercise, and the number o 
extraneous activities in which the children engage. Waiting in Hue to 
spin a pointer to see which word one is to pronounce, moving from 
base to base in a ball game, racing to the chalkboard ledge to get ^ 
^Nord card or to put two syllables together to make a ivord, and other 
such activities offer a small amount of actual reading experience for 
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portant early uses of the dictionary is in looking up the meanings of 
words. Soon it becomes a resource for checking on spelling. As chil- 
dren become able to use diacritical marks a dictionary' also becomes 
an aid to pronunciation. Gradually there may also be a certain 
amount of use of special features — pictures; lists of proper names, 
lists of abbreviations; information about roots, prefixes, or suflixes- 
Because of the special format of a dictionary, teaching children to 
use it calls for the development of a number of new techniques. The) 
must be able to place words in alphabetical order. Habitual me o 
guide ts’ords, while not essential, makes for much greater efficienc). 
Readers must also be able to choose, from three or four definitiom- 
the one that is appropriate. To be able to use the dictionary as an ai 
to pronunciation it is necessary to recognize diacritical marks. Intel 
gent use of special features will also develop more effectively with ap 
propriate help. One sixth grade, weary of identifying parts of speech’ 
thought they had discovered a splendid short cut when they 
covered that thetr dictionary classified eadr word. Unfortunately the) 
copied dor\*n ■whichever part of speech was given first in the diction* 
ary definition with no thought for how the ■word ^vas used in tbeif 


sentences. 

Skillful use of the dictionary can be impeded by lack of other read 
ing skills. Poor spellers are hampered. Children %vho cannot foUo" 
the general gist of a paragraph often cannot choose an appropriate 
meaning. Those with limited experience background sometimes fin 
meanings phrased in terms too difficult for them, unless the definitmn 


is accompanied by a picture or a concrete illustration. A meagc 
word-recognition vocabulary* can also cause trouble if the meaning n 
a given word is phrased in terms equally unfamiliar. Because of the 
difficulties caused by lack of these related skills, it is sometimes d^tf' 
able to start dictionary work with the glossary in a basal reader or in ^ 
sjKller where the total problem may be less complicated. A primaO' 
picture dictionary* or a simplified beginners’ dictionary may* be o 
help in the first dictionary* work of a fourth grade. Habitual use of 
the dictionary is not likely to des'elop until children have the related 
skills to handle it easily. 

Make use of classroom opportunities for dictionary usage. Special 
work-type exercises will do liide to build good habits of dictionar)' 
usage if the teacher does not take pains to encourage it in daily class* 
room activities. Routine assignments, such as rvTitiug tlie dictionar) 
meanings of a list of spelling words whether one already knows tlwm 
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or not, copying the dictionary pronunciation keys for a fist of hard 
wortU, or looking up the syllabication of lists of tvords, should be 
avoided. Children need to learn to turn to the dictionary trhen there 
is a genuine problem. Illctionaries need to be available, if not in 
every desk at least in sufficient numbers that several children can 
work at one time. Even such a simple tediniqiie as placing diction- 
aries where they are easy to reach and ina placesvhere it is convenient 
to li’ork for a fe^v' minutes can be helpful. 

Since tije use of the dictionary is an integral aspect of the ^vord- 
study activities of intermediate^de readers, a number of possible 
classroom experiences have been suggested in preceding sections. 
Children can be asked to use a dictionary to cheti on the meanings 
of unfamiliar terms, to settle arguments about pronunciation, to try 
to find the spelling of a xvord needed in creative svriting, and to get 
help on hojv to break a word into syllables for the purposes of iij phen- 
ation. Credit needs to be given to the child ss’ho can solve his own 
problems by using a dictionary. It often provides an extra incentive 
if a child is asked to look up a svord for the class and given a spedal 
opportunity to report. “Let’s look it up" needs to become a class 
motto. 

ProWde the special practice needed to develop efficient dictionary 
skills. Practice with the dictionary should come, in part, as cliildren 
work with the actual books. When it is not possible to put one in the 
hands of each child, they may work in pairs, or groups may take turns. 
Some activities can be planned by using the smaller dictionaries in 
basal readers or in spellers which arc often more readily available to 
every member of tire class. ^Vork-type exercises focussed on sucIj prob- 
lems as learning to use alphabetical order can be set up by placing 
practice lists on the chalkboard. Afore elaborate practice sheets can 
be prepared by hectographing or mimeographing a sample of port of 
a dictionary page. Some children’s dictionaries contain sets of 
special exercises designed to help children use them better. A b.-uic 
guide in planning experiences with dictionary skills, as it is with 
other types of practice activities, is to provide exercises rvhicli focus as 
directly as possible on the type of skill the duld svill actually be using 
in solving a real problem. Among the activities that can be of help 
arc the following; 


Prarliee in cheesing eerrccl mceninp enn he secured 

of sworol moaning, .vill fi. her ,nso a g,sen ^ n » 

ivo svotcncK which nse each of Ibo meaning, ol a given word, maiching 
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sCT-eral meanings for the same word with sentence using the “ 
s-arious wa^s; deciding svhich of several meanings is correct for a w 
encountered in classroom reading experiences. , 

Skill Kith alphabetical order and guide words can be develop 
through: Placing lists of words of varying degrees of difficulty m alpnal»- 
ical order; seeing how close one can come to opening a dictionary at 
given letter; telling which letter comes before, after, or between gw 
letters; telling which of several pairs of guide words would be useo 
look up each of a list of words; seeing how fast one can find a 
by using the dictionarj* guide svords; looking up a given word and te c 
what guide words it svas between. - 

Ability to use diacritical marks can be developed through: 
the long and short vowels in a list of familiar w'ords; putting in the 3 
cents correctly after pronouncing a list of familiar words; looking np ^ 
pronunciation of unfamiliar words; making a simple pronouncing key 
for a list of important classroom terms. , 

Acquaintance leith other aspects of the dictionary can be^ 
through: Spending a class discussion period examining the way in whi 
a dictionar)’ is made up; looking up the meanings of prefixes, roots, ^ 
suffixes; discussing the use of pictures or other aids as they bear on 
classroom problem that took the child to the dictionary. 

PROYIDIHG FOR EFFICtEtiT REFERENCE TECHNIQUES 

Since many of the problems of effective use of informational 
terials must be solved as classroom aaiviries dev elop day by day, 
gesiions, both of types of problems and of ways of svorking tflth chn 
dren, were included in Chapter XI. The discussions that take pla^ 
as purposes are clarified for a nesv unit and plans are laid for the read 
ing that needs to be done, and the individual and group guidanj^ 
that is provided as the unit develops, are at the heart of the acrisnoes 
that build effective reference texdmiques. These daily experiences are 
the more valuable because children are reading for purposes that are 
important to them and learning ways of adjusting their study 
niques to real problems. Specially planned practice activities c2^ 
serve to give intensive experience with new techniques and can help 
to focus discussion sharply on specific problems. This section sugg^^ 
way^ of providing this additional practice for three groups of refer 
ence techniques — problems of reading informational materials in 
content fields; problems of locating information; and problems o 
outlining, summarizing, and note-taking. Among the suggested actiV' 
ides v^ill be found some that can be developed as svork-type expert' 
ences and others that are new ways of using classroom experiences to 
develop specific reference skills. 
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Providing Speelaf Prodlee for EffecfivG Reading in fhe Content Fields 
^ Identify the reading demands being made by the materials in the 
individual classroom. A general description 0/ liic types of problems 
encountered in the reading matter of the content fields ivas given in 
Chapter XI. Each teacher has to decide the exact ways in which these 
problems are being faced by her class. This means making a two-way 
analysis. First, textbooks and oilier resource materials need to be 

studied in ilie light of the way children are likely to be using them 

the types of problems they are trying to solve, the group plans they 
arc making, or iJie assignments Uiey arc being given. Items such as 
unfamiliar terminology, new concepts, new symbolism, special as- 
peas of format, unfamiliar visual aids, or unusual demands oc- 
casioned by UTiting style need to be noted. When a classroom is re- 
plete with materials, an analysis cannot be made of them all, but it is 
usually possible to study the books most frequently tised and espe- 
cially those that are likely to be in the hands of the poorer readen. 
Tlic second aspect of the analysis needs to be concerned with the 
children as they begin their year’s work. Wliat is the range of reading 
skills? How well within the ability of the group does the bulk of the 
material seem to be? Are word-analysis teeJmiques adequate for new 
terminology or will special help be needed? How efficient are the 
cliildrcn when they try to locate the answers to a simple see of ques- 
tions? How well do they use illustrative materials such as maps, 


graphs, pictures, diagrams, or illustrations? With a picture of the 
present status of her group and the types of materials they are going 
to ha^•c to read, the teacher is able to plan how to give them special 
Iielp. 

hfake sure the cliild has related skills important for reading ma- 
terials in ilie coment fields. The skills needed for getting meaning 
from tJie m.iterials of the content fields are closely interwoven with 
ctTcctCve reacl'tng ski'/Js jh general’, /tc any pov.W .vibnne v''Av.ld.w Anr 
having trouble— be it with word-analpis tcdiniques. word meanings, 
follomng tile genera! tliought of a paragraph, locating details, or fol- 
lowing direciions-the difficolly is likely to be greater vrhen the new 
features of the format, vocabulary, and style of the typical textbook 
iti a content field come into the picture. Jn a study, now old but 
nevertheless still thought-provoking, Lee" pointed out that a child 

Six, Tcadien Collie Contribuuons to EduaUoo. ^0. OM A 
Columbia Ifnivcnuy, iWS. 
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is likely to be handicapped if he comes to the extensive reading activ 
ities of the intermediate grades with a reading achievement score ol 
less than 4.0. The added problems presented to Uie reader by the 
style and format of materials in the content fields offer one of e 
niain arguments for keeping the general difficulty level of these boo 
somewhat easier than that of the corresponding basal reader. 

Ability to clarify a problem and to make critical selections of in or 
mation in terms of it is particularly important for effective reading in 
the content fields. This may involve being able to describe what n 
wanted in an arithmetic problem or locating needed information 
from a chapter in a science text. For children who are engaged m 
their first ventures in wide reading of many resource materials, th^ 
task of pulling together information from several sources may compli 
cate the problem of critical evaluation still further. Each new typo n 
material and each new project is likely to pose a slightly different 
problem of critical reading. 

Problems of interpreting graphs, maps, and other visual aids de* 
sers'e particular attention in planning practice activities to devel^ 
reading skills in the content fields. Among the needed skills identified 
in Chapter XI were: interpreting legend; comparing relative sizes, 
interpreting percentages and other numerical concepts; identifyit'S 
needed specific pieces of information; applying general knowledge 
about a sdsual aid to a slightly different version of it in a new text- 
Such problems often lend themselves particularly well to ivork-typ^ 
activities. 

Provide practice in reading materials in the content fields in die 
light of specific needs. One important over-all solution to the 
lems of reading informational materials is to adjust the reading ta^ 
to the child’s present ability. A typical fourth-grade reader wdll not be 
expected to read as widely as a sixth-grader. The questions he tries to 
answer will be less complicated. Xhe material he uses will be niot^ 
simply written. Then, too, the amount of help given to indiridua 
and groups can be adjusted to the demands of the special probleni* 
a)s of making these adjustments were outlined in Chapter XI- 
Certain problems may well be the center of attention for seve 
days for a group or for the entire class. In one class, need for help 
arose because of careless reading of arithmetic problems. The clu 
dren took tlieir textbooks and studied selected problems together, 
talking al>out why it was important to read carefully, and wha^ 
look for. Reading errors that had been common in a pres’ious series 
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of exercises svere used as a basis for the discussion. Then tlie cliildren 
went on to some special reading aainues— telling svhat the problem 
asked them to find; telling whether the final ansuer would be laiger 
or smaller tlian the original numbers, and svhy; making special lists 
of key yofds that usually indicated subtraction, addition, multiplica- 
tion, division; estimating about ivhat die final ansiver ivould be, and 
telling Tvhy; telling ivhat processes would be needed to solve the prob- 
lem, and why. Some of these aaivicies were done orally in class and 
some iverc carried out as ivork-type experiences planned in multiple- 
choice and true-false form. 


Problems of securing information from graplis svere tackled by the 
cliildren in one sixth grade who discovered tliat some of the material 
tliey needed was presented in three or four simple but unfamiliar 
graph forms. Few of the children had much experience in interpret- 
ing material of this kind. In this siiiiation ibe entire class worked to* 
gether. Tlie children discussed the purposes of graplis and hoir they 
are constructed. Two of the graplis from the reading material ivere 
placed on the chalkboard so chat all might examine diem together. 
After the children felt they knew how to read a graph, they svent back 
to the context and tried to interpret it in the light of die graph. As 
they used different textbooks, they discovered that the same informa- 
tion in a graph could be evaluated differently by different imters, 
and learned more about interpreting spedfic information in its 
broader setting. This study, wliicli began as a problem of understand- 
ing the visual aids in a specific piece of material, developed into a 
broader study of graphs through parallel arithmetic experiences. At 
this point aritlimetic textbooks became a new resource, and the chil- 
dren eventually did several small school and community surveys on 
problems that interested them and presented their information in 


charts and graphs. 

In a fourth grade, a special pToject developed the lint time the 
children began to mate extensive use of maps. This iras a relatively 
new experience to many in the group. Parallel to other reading aclit- 
itics in social studies tor two weeks ran a study of Opes of maps. These 
were selected so as to pose problems typical of those the chrldren .cere 
meeting in Uteir reading. They leamed the difference between a 
political and a physical map. They worked wtth various types of 
legends and leamed how to find items such as ‘ . 

i^ortant dries. A trip to a taU building m their c.ty helped Aem get 
a picture oi how a countryside acuaUy looks from a dutance. After 
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this visit they made their mvn map of their neighborhood and de- 
veloped their own legend. This group also spent a little time thi 
ing about the difference between maps and globes. This unit by no 
means taught these children all they would eventually need to know 
about maps. It aroused their interest and gave them certain basic 
techniques that served their present purposes. As the year went on, 
new problems with maps were solved as they arose. 

Another class learned how to use authentic pictures effectively 
through a unit planned to help other children in the school develop 
interest in visiting the Zoo. The children in this class had little diff* 
culty reading typical reference materials, but they •wanted more in- 
formation about the appearance of some of the animals, and the) 
found it in a series of large color photographs. Here the information 
had to be secured by reading a rather meager caption and then 
amining the photograph for details. At first the children were baffleff 
Their reports tended to contain only summaries of what they found 
in the captions, and their questions indicated that much more in- 
formation was needed. The teacher raised the problem of how effee* 
lively they were using the pictures. First it was pointed out that the 
piaurcs were authentic and could be trusted. Next the children were 
helped to take the accompanying captions apart, phrase by phr^* 
looking at the picture to see what each phrase meant. Then they tri 
to work out together a comprehensive statement taking in both I'hat 
they read and W’hat they saw. After this day of class discussion, each 
small group w'cnt back to w'ork on its particular set of pictures. Th® 
teacher followed the lesson by helping one group at a time. 

In a sense, all the methods that have been suggested in preceding 
sections for helping to des'elop better reading skills also contribute 
to^ tlic child s ability to handle the materials of the content 
When special praaice activiUes are needed for a problem occasioned 
by the style or format of particular materials, the>' svill be most effec- 
tive if they’ are built around tlie same type of material and make the 
same type of reading demands as those made by the classroom sin^' 
non m which the original problem arose. The amount of materi^ 
m any one exercise needs to be long enough to pose a genuine read- 
ing problem, but short enough to allow practice with seseral ques- 
tions m one work period. Workbooks accompanying basal readert 
usually contain short selections of typical arithmetic, science, health, 
and s<xial^jcncc matcriah. Qiildrcn's nesvspapcrs and magazines 
often have usable anidcs. sometimes accompanied by excellent test 
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questions. Short two- or three-paragraph selections can be mimeo- 
gxapJied. Often a short selection from the regular textbook can be 
usM tv’itii test questions mimeographed or svritten on the chalkboard, 
vvhen Uie problem is one of learning to use particular aspects of 
format, such as section headings or summaries, a selection in the te.xt- 
book itself is by far the most effective basis for practice. Tlie tjpc of 
question raised about tliese passages an vary with the particular skill 
that needs to be developed — choosing correct information; reading 
numbers accurately in an arithmeuc problem or telling what one is 
asked to find; responding to precise terminology in science; distin- 
guishing fact from fiction in a supplementary book. Completion, 
short answer, multiple-choice, true-false, and matching forms of test 
questions are all useful- 

Activities for interpreting graphs, maps, and other visual aids can 
be developed by asking questions based on textbook materials. This 
is also an area where typical imennediate-grade workbook materials 
and tests of study skills suggest many types of activities. Materials for 
practice can abo be mimeographed for cliildren. Much additional 
helpful experience an be given through the illustrative materials 
produced by members of the group — maps on which they are at 
work, charts they are making of their reading progress, diagrams 
they are developing to illustrate a committee report. 

The suggestions that follow include wajs of helping cliildren learn 
to work with different types of material, and metliods of giving ex- 
perience with visual aids and with special aspects of format. Special 
activities for voabulary development were included in the preced- 
ing section on word study. 


Ways of adjusting reading techniques to special purposes can be 
learned through: Answering a variety of questions on a set of aritlimetic 
problems — which of the following did the problem ask you to find, will 
your answer be larger or smaller, which of the following processes will 
you use; answering questions calling for abiliiy to read carefully the 
materials in a science text— putting the directions for an experiment in 
proper order, answering questions about diagrams or cliarts, preparing 
lists of special terms or checking special definiliom: answering a s^rio 
of questions on a social-studies assignment calling for details or fo 
general sequence of events; checking a senes of statements m i^s cl 
whetlier ilwy help or do not help wfdi a problem: 
statements in terns ot svhether they am pros-en mte tn the t«t, ehom- 
ing wliidi of a series ot paragtaphs »” a ASjveting a 

series of simple question, calling to .nKTJtoauon ot sjrabol. on a n, p 
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common to the group; sharing in tlie preparation of a class map ol the 
city, the school ground, the state; wiling answers to questions developcQ 
around a graph in common use; preparing a graph using data collecte 
in a class project; comparing tlie values of several types of graphs use 
in familiar material; telling as much as one can about an event from a 
bulletin-board picture; reading daily weather charts; preparing a cl^ 
weather chart; preparing a graph of one's progress in reading speed, 
spelling test scores, or arithmetic marks. , 

Ability to use special aspects of format such as section and paragrap 
headings can be developed by: Seeing how rapidly one can locale a s^' 
cial topic or piece of ii^ormation In a textbook or basal-reader sto^ oy 
using chapter or section headings; predicting whether a chapter will c 
of help on a problem by reading the chapter summary; testing the section 


headings in a story as possible bases for scenes in a play; discussing 


the 

style in which special examples are written in an arithmetic or a lan- 
guage textbook; identifying the devices used in a textbook to present 
rules, illustrations, or odier special types of information. 


Improving Abilify io locofe Informaiion 
Identify the skills involved in locating information. Problems of 
locating information were identified in Chapter XI as centering 
around the use of such aids as tables of contents and indexes; knowl- 
edge of such standard reference books as encyclopedias, atlases, an 
The "World Almanac; and ability to use the library. Just how these 
problems will arise in particular classrooms depends upon the ma' 
terials the children are actually using. 

In the preceding chapter, three distinct types of abilities tvere 
identified as important in locating information. First, the child must 
become sufficiently well acquainted with different reference sources 
that he knows what kind of help to expect from them. Second, b® 
must becorne increasingly familiar with the format of reference books 
alphabetical order, guide rvords, w-ays of giving cross reference^ 
purposes of various parts of a bibliography, the plan of a library card 
file. Third, the child must also learn how to decide what topic to look 
for— how does one look up the industries in the Netv England states; 
under what topic would one look to find whether there are coal mines 
in Canada; where would one look to find out more about the vita- 
mins m milk? 

Just as all reading skills start very simply and gradually become 
more complex, so do reference skills. Many technical refineinenis 
may- not he learned until college or graduate school. The teacher 
needs to help the children learn whatever techniques they requi« 
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to be efficient with the problem at hand. As more complicated aspects 
Of the same skill are needed, neiv’ help can be given. 

Make sure die cliild has related skills important for locating in- 
foraation. Inadequate reading sUlIs can block the effective location 
of information in many ivays. One major hindrance may be tJie child’s 
general reading level. Although much progress has been made in the 
ivriting of e.Tsy reference books for children, their verj' nature pre- 
cludes the provision of series graded in the same fashion as basal 
readers or basal textbooks in the content fields. Relatively more ef- 
ficient use of typical reference books ivill be made by skillful readers. 
Another skill, difficult for many children, is that of defining exactly 
ivhat questions they are trying to answer. This calls for all the teadi- 
ing techniques related to helping children set up purposes, clarify 
problems, and learn how to make critical evaluations that have been 
discussed in preceding sections of this chapter and in Chapter XI. In 
some cases, it may also be important to build general experience 
background, and, in some, to help a group develop a more extensive 
stock of word meanings. The more the reader knows about an area, 
the more likely he is to be able to ioggest kc)- topics for reference 
purposes. Any tedinique that develops depth of insight into a prob- 
lem is likely to help in developing sluH in independent location of 
materials. 

Provide practice in locating information in the light of specific 
needs. Many of the specific skills required to locate information lend 
themselves well to ivork-type exercises. Again, the most effecih’e 
work-type activities are those that leacli the child how to use the ma- 
terials in his own classroom. Acquaintance with the general contribu- 
tions of different types of reference books, particularly, is best built 
as the child tries to use the books to solve a problem. Often the actual 
encyclopedia, index, or table of contents that the children are using 
regularly is the best source of practice. Commercially-prepared work- 
book exercises and mimeognphed sheets that reproduce sample items 
from indexes or tables of contents arc abo helpful. Librariam can 
sometimes supply models of catalog cards suitable for group stu >. 

Special questions based on tliesc practice matcnals can be tie- 
vdoped in n rariety nt rorapletion and short-ansn-ar lam,. As na.irly 
as possible ihey need to be representative of tlte sort of qaesfon the 
chid will have to answer as he uses reference tnatertals to™ <Iay “ 
day. Since it is important tor the cltlld to think about ''hf ^ 
the book or topic he did, it is particularly helpful to plan practi 
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sessions so that there is time to discuss procedures used, to appraise 
bases for choices, and to decide where one would turn next if one 
docs not find all the information one needs. 

Identifying key words is needed for: Choosing from three possible an- 
swers the word most likely to be helpful in looking up the anssser to a 
question; naming the topics under whicli tlic answer to a series of qn^ 
tions would be likely to appear; cliecking a given problem in an inuc* 
and reporting the key words under which it is listed; underlining, f^ ® 
series of proper names, the part that would be tlie key word — UniiC“ 
States, John Paul Jones, liritish Empire, Santa Fe Railroad. 

Using an index is called for in: Locating the page on which one wou^ 
find a list of topics and sub-topics phrased in the same way they are in 
the index, a list phrased differently from the way they appear in the 
index; placing a list of topics from an index in alphabetical order; tel - 
ing how many pages in the book contain references to a topic area; going 
from the index of one's text to the pages indicated to decide whicn 
reference actually provides the needed help; telling which topic in an 
index would be most appropriate for locating a specific piece of informa- 
tion. 

t/ring a table of contents can be learned through: Seeing how quickly 
one can find a special story in the basal reader; checking the tables 
contents of several books to list the chapters available as references lor 
a given topic; estimating from a able of contents how many 
likely to be des'oted to a given topic; examining a new book and predi 
ing its probable nature from the table of contents; uking a nesv book ana 
listing all the things one can find out about it from a table of content^ 
Ability to choose among standard reference materials is develops 
through: Indicating which of a list of texts will answer a series of 
tions; finding an article in a classroom encyclopedia and answering 
simple questions based on it; comparing several classroom reference icx 
and listing^ the special uses of each; starting with a given topic in an 
enq’clopedia and following the crosvreference suggestions; prodding a 
bibliography of available materials for one’s committee to use; studyj^ 
and reporting on the parts of the daily paper as background for pubfisn- 
mg a class paper. 

Skill in ming a library can be developed through: Answering cofflp^^' 
lion or multiple-choice questions about a sample library call card; cho<^ 
mg which of tKo or three suggested topics would be most helpful in 
k^ung information to answer a list of questions; keeping a simp 
biblit^raphy of the references used during a unit activity; seeing 
many titles one can find by one’s favorite author, or about one's favorite 
topic; locating classroom materials in a classroom card file or seboo* 
matmaU file; helping to set up a simple file o£ classroom matowls. 
sersing as librarian for the class Ubrary. 
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Devefoping SklfU in OaHining, Summarhhg, anti Noie-faktng 
MeniiEy the skills involved in making written records of what is 
read. Outlining, summarizing, and note-taking go on in relation to 
a specific problem. In providing special practice it is important to 
pve attention to the immediate task being faced by the reader. This 
is particularly true of note-taking where tlie usefulness of the notes 
depends largely on their bearing on the problem at hand. Outlines 
and summ.iries, too. while they may in some cases give the sense of the 
total selection, more often arc developed to meet a special need. It is 
almost impossible to supply the reader with a standard formula that 
will produce effective notes, summaries, or outlines for all situations. 

Note-taking, outlining, and summarizing all require the reader to 
put svhat he has read into his own words. This is often a difficult task. 
Fourth-graders will do well if they arc able to give in logical order 
the four orfive main points of an outline. Their summaries are likely 
to be simple, and their notes are likely to be a series of statements of 
fact centered around one or two ver)' definite problems. Wore mature 
readers should be able to identify tlie sub-points in an outline. Their 
summaries should show greater ability to distingubh between im- 
portant points and unnecessary details. They should be able to make 
a series of notes bearing more directly on the sub-points of a complex 
problem. Furthermore, they should begin to show more versatility in 
attack — better ability to judge when full notes are needed and when 
a brief record is sufficient, when many details should be included in 
a summary and when only main pointsare needed, and how complete 
an outline should be. 

Make sure the child has related skills important for making vrrit- 
ten records of what is read, ^\Tien a cluld seems to be having unusual 
dilTiculty making an outline or summary or taking adequate notes, 
several areas svill bear further investigation. As indicated in Chapter 
XI, a first check may well be upon the cfiild's conception of what he 
is looking for. Vague purposes usually result in ^•ague reporting. A 
second check should be on the difficulty of the material. Even a com- 


petent reader is likely to come to unfounded conclusions, or to resort 
to copying or to paraphrasing the tiwrdj of the book, if its termi- 
nology or the strangeness of its concepts makes him uncertain^ to 
svhat it actually means. Lack of comprehension is often betrayed by 
copring meaningless sentence fragments, or by misquotations, trans- 
position, or ommions that d«troy the meaning. It n important, alio. 
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to look at the child’s general reading skills. Outlining and summatit 
ing, particularly, call for ability to follow the general gist of a pata 
graph or a longer ptissage and to see details in their proper relation 
ship. Note-taking adds the task of selecting details appropriate for e 
problem at hand. The job of reporting what has been read in wTitten 
form, whether it be an outline, a summary', or a set of notes, ^ a 
difficult one. Foundation skills can be laid in the elementary* gra es, 
but proficiency is not likely to be developed before high school or 


Provide practice that calls for tviittcn expression. Because c 
problems of note-taking, outlining, and summarizing are closely te 
lated to the child’s on-going reading experiences, much of the he p 
he receives should come through the type of day-by-day guidance 
discussed in Chapter XI. Sometimes a special problem can be ma e 
the center of several days of intensive work. In one fifth grade 
exceptionally strong reading skill, the teacher de\*eloped note-taking 
skills through a study of pioneer life. This class es entually used e^^ 
resource book in the room and brought many items from home. The 
first notes were encyclopedic. This became apparent during the^* 
day's work as the teacher checked the progress of each group. 
note-taking problem ts-as raised with the entire class at the begimuhg 
of the next work period. Under the teacher’s guidance the tiildt^ 
evaluated some of their notes in the light of their original plans. ^ 
was agreed that too little attention was being paid to the purpo*^ 
for which they read. One child pointed out that he didn t kno'f 
exactly what his comraiiiee was looking for. Someone suggested that 
committees should have raised more definite questions before thty 
began to read. Some groups did have lists of questions, but they '' 
in the secretaries notebooks and were not being used. As a result o 
the discussion, each group drov up a specific list of Things to 
For. Tlie teacher helped to appraise each list as she visited the gro^P® 
in turn. After the lists were checked, they were printed on large sheets 
of paper and pasted on cardboard so that they could be propped up 
and studied as the groups worked. One more evaluation period 
devoted to reports on whether the lists were helping and to a disCTtS' 
sion of otlier note-taking problems that were still causing trouble of 
the class as a vvliolc. From thb point on, the teacher gave individu^ 
help as needed. 

Special praaice aaivitics should be planned so that die child i* 
helped to think al>out the purposes his notes or outlines are going 
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serve. In most cases, the child should have the experience of u-ritin- 
his anstvers. since one of the skilb he needs to learn is diat of putting 
tvfiac he has read into his own words. Any short, clearly wiiten story 
or piece of informational material can serve as a basis for practice. 
Single paragraphs can sometimes be used for purposes of summariz- 
ing but, since the reader is trying to learn bow to report on several 
points in relationship, a short article svith several paragraplis is often 
more useful. Many of the shorter basal-reader selections can be used 
effectively. Children will have a better opportunity to concentrate 
on the desired note-taking or outlining skills if they are working 
with relatively easy material so that lack of related reading skills does 
not get in the ivay. Reasonably high interest value in the materials 
being used also helps. 

The difficulty of the note-taking or summarizing task can be saried 
by the phrasing of the assignment. Listing the four main points in a 
story is simpler than listing sub-points under eadi. Filling in one 
missing sub-point is easier than filling in all of them. Telling in one 
sentence the most important fact in a paragraph is easier than trying 
to include sub-points in a three- or tonr-senience summary. Often it 
is helpful to work through several activities with the cliildren as a 
group so that they can discuss the basis for the points they have 
chosen and the teacher can help to develop insights into what makes 
for an effective outline, summary, or set of notes. The following 
suggest possible types of activities to use for practice. 


Skill in outlining is needed for: Filling in two or three points mi»ing 
in a four- or five-point outline; filling in one or more sub-points in a 
partially Rnislied outline; filling in completely an outline where only 
the framework of numbered points is given as a guide; helping group a 
series of questions, suggested by the class for the development of a unit, 
into three or four main topics; finding topic sentences in a scries of 
easy paragraphs; writing an outline of a dear artide by givmg the topic 
seffASTce- of esdt psrsgrspl:; a sssits of topic sentences wiUi 

tlie correct paragraplis; re-arranging a series of topic sentences into Oic 
original organization of the story; reading a basal-reader story and 
dividing it into acts and scenes for a play. 

^bnuy to moke a summery is tolled lor m.- \lnung a brief mic ' 
of a recreational boot: taking pan in a group discussion of p«‘"“ 
to include in a class report; prepating a sugary of a basabradcr s 
by sniling one cleat sentence to gis-e the gist of each 
the main idea of a passage by looking for '''' /i" ” n 
paragraph; re-arranging a set o( sentences m!?onler 

slcpTin a process or a sequence of crents in the correct on er. 
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Note-taking skills can be developed through: Taking notes 
members oE the class on an agreed-upon topic and discussing vny 
member included the points he did; discussing svhat makes _ 

notes; •wTiting in one's own words the gist of information locate . 
cussing strengths and weaknesses of the notes taken by various P 
members, as they are pooled to prepare a report; taking notes on an o 
report given by another group and tlien comparing them witli 
other class members; discussing how to take brief notes on an excursi 

SOME QUEiTIONS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING 
SPECIAL PRACTICE ACTIVITIES IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Are practice activities planned so that they supplement and reinforce 
the experiences provided by regular classroom activities? 

Are practice activities based on diagnostic evidence of the types 
related skills that are needed? . mk 

Do children understand the purpose for the practice and the s 
they are trying to develop? , 

Is the amount of practice adjusted to the needs of individual 
Is the type of practice exerdse such that it calls for purposeful, thoug 
ful reading on the part of the child? 

Are practice activities planned so that children learn skills in the ■" / 
in which they will actually use them later? 
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PART V 

ASSURING THE PROGRESS OF 
INDIVIDUALS— APPRAISAL 
AND REMEDIAL HELP 



CHAPTER XUI 


APPRAISING, RECORDING, AND 
REPORTING PROGRESS 


THE SUCCESS of the reading program depends upon the insi«^ht 
and good judgment of the dassroom teacher. He« is the responsibility 
for developing new skills in liic order and at the rate most appro- 
priate for the maximum growth of the children in her particular 
class. This places upon her tlje major share of the burden of apprais- 
ing progress and of deciding upon next steps. Hou' an she be sure 
that her decisions are sound? 

Appraisal of dtildren’s progress in learning to read has two inter- 
related aspects. First, and perhaps roost important, it provides the 
insights tliat guide the planning of day-by-day reading experiences. 
Second, back of these iramediatc decisions are more general con- 
siderations regarding the degree to which the cliildren in a particular 
group are making satisfactory progress to'vard the eventual mastery 
of adult reading skills. This little group of first-graders is still 
struggiing ivith a prepTiwer, Is this to be expected or should more 
intensive practice be provided? Sm-eral children in this second grade 
cannot name the letters of the alphabet in order. Should the)' be 
given more practice now or should the teaching of this skill be left 
until later? tVhat about tlie reading interests of the children in this 
fifth grade? Should tliey be encouraged to read more library books, 
even if it means spending less tirae with basal-reader series? Answers 
to questions such as these all both for insight into liie immediate 
problems faced by cliildren at tlieir present Ie\‘els of ability and for 
understanding of the goals toward which the total reading progiam 
is directed- 

Since appraisal has been regarded in this volume as a necessary 
first step in planning every reading experience for cliildren. the 
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preceding chapters contain many examples of the appraisal proc^ 
in action. This chapter summarizes suggestions related to four roam 
problem areas. First, what standards can the teacher use to cor- 
roborate her judgments regarding children’s progress? Secon , ^ ^ 
techniques can she use to appraise and to record day-by-day e\i enc 
of progress and problems? Third, how can standardized 
used most effectively in the appraisal process? Fourth, how can i 
dren’s progress be interpreted to parents? ^ ^ 

School faculties are also professionally interested in appraising ^ 
effectiveness of their total reading programs. Guides for such ap- 
praisals can be found in Chapter II, where general principles uri er^ 
lying the total reading program are proposed, and at the en 
each of the subsequent chapters in the questions suggested for ap- 
praising the effectiveness of the aspect of the program under ^ 
cussion. These guides may be helpful to teachers desirous of takmo 
a look at the reading program for the school as a whole. 

EZTABUSHIUG STANDARDS FOR APPRAISAL PURPOSES 

An appraisal is a value judgment. This implies standards. Statc^ 
ments of goals such as those given in preceding chapters sugg® 
general objectives, but each child is likely to be at a different point 
in his progress toward these objectives. \Vhat further guides m®) 
the teadier use as she tries to determine the needs of her particu a 
class? How can she be sure that the children are making progretf 
commensurate with their abilities? On what can she base her deci- 
sions as to when to push and when to move slowly, when to increase 
the difficulty of the job to be done and when to simplify it* 

A number of guides can be suggested for the appraisal process- 
Some relate to Uic objectives of the reading program, some to accunu* 
laied knowledge regarding child growth and development, some m 
the child s performance in the classroom, and some to his ability 
liandlc such standardized reading materials as reading tests or basa 
reader scries. 

Does tlie child’s progress follow a pattern typical of the normal 
■ sequence of development of reading skUl? Thorough understandmS 
of the way in wlucli reading skill develops under modem tcacluo? 
mcUi^s is essential in appraising progress. This means not onh 
knowing the general sequence in wliich children can be expe*^^^ 
to develop increased skill but also Itaving insiglit into the 
rclaiionshijjs among specific tccliniqucs. TIjc discussions of chao? 
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ing goals from the prereading program to the intermediate grades 
and the analyses of interrelationships among specific tedmiques given 
in earlier chapters are included as aids to this understanding. 

In the light of her understanding of the process of learning to, 
read, a teacher can make an appraisal of the general status of a 
child or of a group— they are typical second-graders; they ^vork more 
like primary children although tliey are in fourth grade; they are 
exceptionally able readers for sixth-graders. This understanding also 
helps in appraising specific techniques. These children are first- 
graders; their knowledge of sounds can be expected to be limited. 
This third-grade group relies too heavily on the configurations of 
rvords; by now they should be more independent in word analysis. 
This youngster is still polishing his word-analysis^ techniques; he 
should not be urged to read more rapidly. Tliere is no reason for 
this sixth-grader to read so slowly; he needs help to “vereo™e lus 
habit of word-by-tvord reading. Teachers should also seek 
objective evidence regarding the progress of their classes, but tlic) 
should not distrust their own professional judgments. 

The teacher’s professional insight plays an impomnt P’" *e 
day-by^ay appraisals that govern her decisions reprding n«t stepn 
I’^ilie wJrks" ith the children she not« a si.uauon 

are inadeciuace a ^ ^"a„a in which life group 

where independence "PI ^Vhese types of ohsenations 

seems to be making unusual P 5*^ ' _i,oice of work-type or 

guide her discussions in reading groups, her cho >[“ 

follow-up activities, her work with indivi ““• . , 

Is die diild’s pattern of f„d ablli.y? 

expected of cluldrcn of !■“ ji„g jUlls are typical of 

The statement tliat an eight-year old S progress. Whether 

those of a third-grader is no. - limited dc 
lib achievemeut is to be appraised as exceptional 

pends on many factors. .rliool crade is not an ade- 

Chronological age or achievement. Children who 

quatc standard against " have inherited dilfcrcnt 

have lived for the same „!«, grow up in homes 

capacities to learn. They baekgrfimd, suirer from 
that provide dilferent types „i,S dilfcrent phys.m 

dilfcrcnt childhood illnesses, “^nnot be expected to incel 
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Various alternatives to chronological age have been proposed as 
bases for evaluating progress in reading. For remedial cases. Gates 
suggests using a cliild’s mental age based on his performance on 
tlie Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, This is an individual test that mus^ 
be given by a qualified examiner. It has the advantage of requiring 
a minimum amount of reading from the child and yet of posing o*" 
him questions that have proven \'aluable in predicting school aclue\f^ 
ment. However, school systems do not always have the personae 
trained to give this test, and rarely is there sufficient psycholo^ 
seiA’ice to give it to children other than those who have rente la 
problems or who, for some otijer reason, are tlie subjects of intensne 
study. j 

Group intelligence tests also yield mental ages. As indicators o 
a child’s potential ability, tliese scores have to be used with caution^ 
This is particularly true when tlie child is a poor reader and t e 
test score is based on items that demand reading skill. In the 
mediate and high school grades, especially, poor readers 
classified as dull children because of their low^achievement on ver 
intelligence tests. Some group intelligence tests are built aroun 
items that do not demand reading skill, and -some provide separate 
subtest scores for items involving language and for those that measure 
such factors as number and spatial relationships. These non-languag^ 
scores may be of help in estimating the potential ability of a 
reader, although there is evidence to suggest that there is not ahva>‘S 
a high correlation between a child’s language ability and his reasou 
ing ability in situations in which language is not of primar) 
portance.® 

Olson ^ reports considerable thought-provoking evidence regar^ 
ing the relation of children’s over-all patterns of maturation to thej*’ 
achievement in school subjects. He suggests the child’s orgaubui 
age— an average of separate age calculations for such factors as JUj 
tellectual development, height, weight, dentition, grip, and 
growth as a basb for ev'aluating his achievement. Although su 
extensive information about children’s growth patterns is not ah'®l 
available, the suggestion that general maturity be considered i 
appraising children’s school achievement is a helpful one. 


-r^ of Reeding, p. 583. Third EdiUon. 

The Macinillan Company, 1917 ^ 

r-Ci ^ Thuntone. Factorial Studies of JntdH^ ’ 

Chia;^. The Uni>cnuy of Chicaco Pn». IWI 

panyl'lSi?. ^ Cinclopment. pp. IlB-158. Boston; D. C. Heath and 
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There are also available reading adiievcment and capacity tests 
for the late primary and intermediate grades.'* They measure word 
meaning and paragraph meaning both in the typical format of a 
reading test and in an oral version where the children listen as 
the examiner reads to them, and then mark pictures to indicate the 
correct ansrvers. For children whose normal language development 
has not been retarded, scores on these tests may be helpful in re- 
vealing discrepancies between ability to read and ability to under- 
stand through listening to materials of tire same difficulty level. 

E\en tvithout test scores, an experienced teacher can often make 
a reasonable estimate of a child’s potential ability. Obsertations of 
the way in which he operates in problem-solving situatrom arc par- 
ticularly helpful. In group discussions does he sec 
quickly and draw sound conclusions? Is Ins speaking vooihula^ r.i* 
I impoverished? How well does he •'-■11= 

Does his curiosity about the world around him center on asp«ts 
that are simpler or more coraple.x than tliosc 

„ di.« .1.1. ...1 1^“' « » ■« 

intelligence test scores to j jafeguard 

safe to classify a ch.ld L,so work with .he child, 

to match dpinions with oth directly in- 

or with the pnnapal or a superviso 

volved in tlic day-by-day „„t ,hc only factors 

Maturity and in learning to read. Hi. 

to consider ■■'.=PP'=‘“'"E “ * rSgalso have to be taken .mo 
growth needs in areas other cluldrcn whose gen- 

account. From kindergarten on, unusually broad ex- 

ctal language ability “ '“■'t; t«n asTn reading. There will 
periences in "'^“"5 ,„pply die bread.!, of experience 

be some for whom thesdool m-^^P^. ,pedal 

often provided by the o • at home. There I'J 
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and children who seek in the school the affection that otheis find 
at home. There are only a limited number o£ minutes in the schoo 
day, and they must be expended to assure the greatest possible tola 
development for each child. 

► Progress in reading, then, needs to be appraised with the matun ), 
;the range of potential abilities, and the total growth needs of a c ^ 
lin mind. Are the majority of these fourth-graders more ‘ 

typical third-graders in maturity and in general intellectual abi it) 
Then the fact that they are just now beginning to approach four 
grade reading skill is not a matter of concern. Are they a very a^^^ 
group, many of whom operate like typical fifth-graders? Then o 
fourth-grade reading ability suggests that there has not been adequate 
stimulation and guidance in learning to read. The assumption t 
children are doing satisfactory work because they have the s' 
typical of the average child in the grades to which their chronologi 
ages have assigned them is unsound. It sets for the child of httu c 
ability a standard that is likely to lead to frustration and defeat an 
perhaps more serious, it asks of the gifted child only a minimuni 
use of his full potentialities. 

' The teacher's insights into a child’s potential ability and his 
lated growth needs also guide day-by-day decisions regarding 
type of help he should be given in learning to read. There will ne 
to be special adjustments of materials and methods if the s 
learners in the room are to make maximum progress in ternu 
their abilities. Equally, every effort will need to be made to p^tivi e 
experiences that will challenge the full powers of children of hig 
potential ability. 

It is particularly important to look at a child’s potential abihO 
when making decisions regarding his need for remedial teaching- 
- All the youngsters whose work is below that which would be con- 
sidered average for their grade are not candidates for remedial 
grams. The child who is most likely to profit from intensive remc 
help is the one whose potential ability is distinctly above his 
performance. Such help is not likely to bring about marked 
in the case of the child whose achievement is already close m | 
expectancies suggested by his own growth patterns and potentiali^* 

Is there reasonably steady growth in ability to handle 
ing problems? Under a reading program that is well adjusted t 
children s capacities there should be reasonably steady growth, 
is another v-ay in ivhich the progress of a group may be evaluate - 
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The concept of reasonably steady growth needs interpretation. 
All reading skills will not necessarily improve at die same rate or 
at the same time. Some depend upon the development of others. 
Furthermore, there ^vill be plateaus in learning rvhen a child seem- 
ingly consolidates and learns to use efficiently his present skills. 
Nevertheless, it is appropriate to ask whether a cliild is gradually 
becoming able to handle more difficult reading problems. Six weeks 
ago Joe needed help with a primer; today he is reading for recrea- 
tion a book of about the same difficulty. Three sveeks ago Kate 
rvas baffled by three-syllable words; last week she was able to break 
several words into syllables, but was not too sure in blendmg them; 
today she worked out several words svithout help. At the beginning 
of the year Nonna's tendency was to copy notes directly from the 
science book; today she had clear statemenu .n her otm wotds. 
These are the types of evidence from day to day that show that ch ■ 
dren are gaining inCTcased reading skill. „avs of 

Reasonably steady growth also means that more mature ways ol , 
workinc are Lveloping, not that a child is getting better and better 

that silent reading ^ya’s insight into his reading 

Another evidence of progr increased understand- 

skills. With increased maturity sho ;y 

ing of effective reading ^ word, 

difficulues and needs fa”P'“’\P'!™“y,eSt ffts in." "You save 
it helps if you think how it sor before you start to read." 

time if you look to find just w ) People couldn’t tell 

"I’m trying to ='°'!.‘’r".'L sui" indicate that children are 
what I was saying. Insighu sn^ “ problems, and becoming 
learning how .0 solve ^ "jSlnt'^reading. 
sensitive to the skills that ^ ^ „[ experience needed 

The teacher’s j"‘iS™'n‘ of challenge she places 

to assure progress helps to del important to consolidate 

“::nt;fnrb"yp— 
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ing activity in order to achieve gains in another aspect— as when a 
teacher provides materials that pose few technical problems for t le 
first note-taking efforts of a group* At otlicr times the group wi 
seem ready for a more challenging activity, for more difiicuU ma- 
terials, or for a netv way of Avorking. 

Does the child make active use of his reading skill in soh*mg 
classroom problems? Perhaps nothing provides a surer guarantee 
that children will make progress commensurate with their ability 
than a classroom in which there arc ample materials of varied dii 
culty levels and many opportunities to use reading to solve genuine 
problems. In such a setting the range of reading opportunities ex- 
tends far beyond the capacities of the most able child, and there 
is virtually no limit to the standards he may set for himself. 

One basis for appraising children's growth in reading, then, is 
degree to which they are disposed to use their skill. Do they enjof 
their activities in reading groups? Do they take pleasure in testing 
out new skills-^in finding new words on the bulletin board; td 
making independent analyses of new words; in finding articles in 
the encjxlopedia without help; in locating at home the information 
needed for a special project? Do they ask permission to read favorite 
stories to their friends, or to take books home? Such active interest 
is eridence that the program is vita! and challenging even to the 
l^s skilled readers. It means, too, that the children with greater skiU 
are finding opportunities to tackle problems that call for the ml 
use of their abilities. 

Increasingly, as children engage in wide independent reading, 
problems they face help to determine their next reading activities- 
Playing a part in the dioice of activities, also, is the teachers 
fessional judgment regarding the kind of guidance that will resu ^ 
in progress toward the eventual mastery of adult reading skills- 
she watches children in reading situations throughout the da), 
notes strengths and weaknesses — work with these spelling words m 
dicates phonograms that need to be stressed; this group is going 
need more practice with the vocabulary in the last experience 
record; this youngster should be more efficient in using an index, 
tlie notes taken by the members of this group indicate weakness 
reading for precise details. These problems then become centers nr 
instruction in reading groups; in special practice groups; in a cla^ 
artivity as pan of a social-studies unit; as pan of a spelling lesson. 
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in work-type activities planned for individuals or groups; in special 
conferences tvith the teacher. 

AVhat is the nature of the child’s perfonnance on standardized 
reading tests} In many school systems cliildren’s scores on stand-- 
ardized reading tests are used as one basis for appraisal. Occasion- 
ally tliey outsveigh other evidences that children have made progress. 
Their value lies in the fact that they provide, through their norms, 
evidence regarding the typical performance of large 
cliildren who have worked under standardised conditions with the 
materials which comprise the test. Test scores are, therefore useful 
objective measures against which the teach^ can place her more 
subjective judgments regarding the progress of her class 

Because standardised tests are in ^ " nd 

this chapter is devoted to problems of seleamg 
interpreting tliero. It is sufficient “ ^te’^ent of what the 

score of 4.0 on a riding t >== experied to 

average chdd at the |2ow which no beginning 

accomplish. It is not a jj j, a maximum which 

fourth-grader should te expec - exceptionally 

would represent '".^/fofngiter needs » be a^ 

able. The grade score of ^"^ ^^Jslyifmind-his maturity. 

praised with the factors mention^ prett y ,rf,h 

his mental age, his odier ’ page lore of 4.0 

approximately thitd-gia e in ^ fourth-giader 

on a reading test would be v^ g fildi-grade level, this same 
with intellectual ability o app reading. In Itxjking at class 

score represents Hmited achieverae^ mjead^^S^ . 

averages, teachers need to k p unless | 

Standardized reading tests fa „,;viues. hfethods of smdy- 

they, too, help to pose are also included in the sec- 

ing test performances for P ^ . 

tion on tests later in thu chapte - ^ ^^3,, „ries eonstnicted ^ 

How weU does the chi dhanm „[ reading achievement i 

for his grade level? "“Ises a child’s ability m t<^ 

used as ftequently as teCorklng- ”Hc is .til readmg 

of the basal-reader 1='''=' ^oadem in this fil* 

primeis.” "These are /^”."somc of these 

are still reading any trouble." Such sia.emen. 

can handle sixth-grade readers 
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are frequently heard and, because the difficulty levels of basal readers 
do not differ greatly from series to series, they give a reasonably dear 
picture of a child’s reading ability. 

The grade les’el of the basal reader that a cliild can handle iri i 
ease tells no more about whether his achievement is to be apprau 
as superior or limited than docs a grade score from a standardizea 
reading test or a teacher’s judgment regarding the general les'd at 
which he is working. This measurement of a child's achiesenJ®^ 
too, has to be appraised in terms of his potential learning abiUt}- 
Authors of basal texts have designated them for the grade lesel at 
^rhidr the)' are most likely to be useful for the average child, 
is no intent to propose tliese materials as standards which all cni 
dren in a given grade must attain or to use them to hold an able 
reader to a les'el of achievement that is below his capacity, 
related fretors have been taken into account, the grade level of th^ 
basal reader which a child can handle with relative ease is anot^ 
useful objective check on a teacher’s professional judgment regard 
ing his present status and the types of experiences that will be mort 
effective in contributing to his grorvih. 


APPRAISING AND RECORDING mOBNCE OF PROGRESS 
AND PROBLEMS FROM DAY TO DAY 

It is not easy to proride the necessary guidance for the vari^ 
activities of a la^e group of children and still to be sure that tbc 
ne«is of each child are being met, not only in reading but in all dic 
other areas of experience that make up his school curriculuoi. Tb- 
preceding chapters contain many examples of techniques that arc 
* helpful in studj-ing the problems and progress of a class. These 
be grouped, for summarj' purposes, in three areas. First, there arc 
proble^ of finding \^-ays of studying children as regular classrooxa 
actirities proceed. Second, there are problems of devising a 
of record-keeping which prmides the needed objective evidecce 
about a child but which is not so cumbersome and rime-consumxn- 
as to be rirtually impossible to maintain in a typical classroora. 
Third, there are problems of helping children share in the appf^ 
and the recording process. A s-ariety of possibilities is explored 
setMon, No one teacher will necessarily use them all, nor 
she need all the evidence suggested in order to appraise adequate^ 
the progress of an indiridual child. 
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when children are using class plans, following the directions for a 
special project, or following the written rules of a new game provi e 
opportunities to observe differences in ability to follow directwns. 
Recreational-reading periods can be used to study a child s rea ing 
interests, the grade level of the book he chooses to read indepen 
ently, and his ability to report on the gist of a story. It is not necessary 
to try to appraise growth in all reading skills at once. More effective 
observations will be made by studying the range of abilities in tie 


skill that is focal at the moment. 

Study children’s responses in reading groups. Reacbng groups pro 
vide opportunities to study children's strengths and weaknesses very 
directly. Here, too, the policy of encouraging children to read m e 
pendently is helpful in the appraisal process. As a group reads a story 
silently it is possible to observe differences in reading rate, to spot 
habits such as pointing or vocalizing, to note tendencies merely to 
leaf through the story. Often, during this silent-reading period, the 
teacher has time to explore a little the word-analysis approaches o 
children who ask for help or to check briefly on the comprehension 


of those who finish first. 

In the discussion that follows the reading of a story it is possible 
to ask questions that reveal ability to follow the general thread of a 
story, to note important details, or to predict what will happen next. 
Opportunities to read parts of a story aloud can be used to appi^aise 
oral-reading skills. Follow-up activities can be used to explore 
strengths or weaknesses in such areas as recognizing new words, out 
lining the story for dramatization or illustration purposes, or listinS 
important details. If these activities are planned originally with de ' 
nitc reading skills in mind, the process of appraising the abilities o 
the group is simplified. 


When children are working to improve a specific skill in a reading' 
g^oup situation, it is easier still to note progress and proble^5. 
These practicescssions are often planned around work-type activities* 
\Vhcn this is the case, the child's paper provides further evidence 
of his skill or the lack of it. 


^ A certain number of useful records can be made in reading-g^tiop 
situations. Lists can be kept of the words for which help was rc* 
quested. Sometimes the group members engaged in special practice 
will keep records of their progress through check lists, records o 
questions missed, or graphs of progress. Anecdotal records of reading 
habits may be made as cliildrcn work silently. Such systematic co - 
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Jection of significant bits of evidence can result in a helpful accumu- 
lation of information. 

Analj’ze svork-tjpe activities. Other evidence of children’s present 
status in reading can be secured by studying their srork-type activ- 
ities. Some of this analysis goes on as teacher and cliilclren talk oscr 
the particular activity. “Why do you disagree with Jerry s answer? 
“Can you see why you made your mistake?’’ "Why did you have 
trouble with that word?" Suclt disaissions help the icaclier to see 
Avhere some of the difficulties lie, and they also help the group mem- 
bers to grow in their understanding of rc.iding skills. ^ ^ ^ 

■When more information seems to be needed, work-type .letivuics 
may be collected from time to time and made the subject of more 
intensive analysis. What pattern of errors seems to emerge? Is there 
a group problem rcvcalrf or are the diir,a.lli« maml)- ll.ore of .ndi- 
viduals? Does lack of relalcd skills seem to be coraplicalmg the las 
at hand? Where do these related prohlcm. seem to he? It a 
record is desired, diagnostic notes from sucl. analyses “ 
to the mimeographed exercise or the tvotUtook ptgc and the matertal 
dropped in tlie cliild’s cumnlative record ioldcr, 

Sefun informal lest stinations. When further cs, deuce of cl h 

in objcctive-tcsl form S'dI piu 1 str\c the same- 

variois silent-rcading skills, hKicrndcntiy so 

purpose. Chtltlrcit may co P latter they may Ixt 

that the picture of each child s 

used for tcaclilng puri>osa. ,-ivitIcs so lli.it they yield in- . 

It is also possible „i,|, uottls in the prinury 

formal test evidence, Reviess succlai problems arc re- 

grades cat. he planned how Cu ' 1-, !" 

scaled. A problem such j .pccti ol reailmg ami skill 

nnd . . sets up a sisualton requ g ,1,^ 

locating details, /ksking cln ‘ ^ i„ ability to pinlitl 
ending of a story svtil reveal di g,,,! ,hc meanine 

comes A dictionary game to ^ alplcl^tal o.dec 

of a given tvonl can Btvo evidence of situ 

and guide tvords. ^ ; p,ccr<llng chapters a. a sontee o. 

Oral leading ivas mcnlionca in , 



t aiicr lie iidi imiMitiA V...- 

ing the types of errors he makes. If he substitutes u'ords that ® 
sense, repeats in order to correct errors, and reads in recogi^z* 
phrase and sentence units, he is sensitive to the meaning of w ^ 
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diagnostic evidence. A reasonably well-graded informal test mn be 
set up by selecting paragraphs from near the beginning an t e 
of basal readers covering three or four grade levels. 
reading test planned in this way the level at which a child ^ 
to have trouble with unfamiliar words gives a reasonable in 
of the difficulty of the material with which he should be wor i 
It is possible to get evidence of a child’s comprehension of a ^ 
by asking him about it after he has finished reading and also y d 

liable 

r of what be 

is reading. If his errors destroy the meaning of the passage, 
likely that he is able to think about what he is reading. Such evi 
needs to be checked against a child’s silent-reading 
however, as the task of reading aloud is, in itself, sometimes ^ 
enough to cause misreadings that would not occur in a 
situation. It is important to remember, also, that the more d 
the material becomes the less meaning the passage is likely to 
for a child. Oral reading of extremely hard material is perhap* 
most v'alue in revealing a child's approach to unfamiliar words. 

Additional helpful insights into a child’s word-study 
secured by asking him to read aloud a list of words that 
gradually in difficulty. Often it is rc\’ealing to ask him to tell 
he is doing. Some children can describe quite accurately the me 
they use. “First I look for all the little words I can find. Then 
to put them together.” "It's like spelling. If I say the letters to mys 
I sometimes remember what it is.” ”It begins like stay and ^ 
part says shun. It's easy when you can find parts you know. ^ f {r 
of squint at it. Sometimes you see it better that way.” 
word-study habits are analyzed, some children rvho seeniingl) 
good readers be discovered to have excellent memories ^ 
configurations of words but very little skill in word analysis. ^ 
will be relying on routine use of a single technique — small 
word families, beginning letters. These insights into a child s 
ods of work can be helpful in planning his next word-analysb e^P ^ 
ences and sometimes in explaining his difficulties in 

^b_eck lis^ can be of s-alue in anal^-zing oral-reading skills- T 
often serve as useful teaching aids if teacher and children 
them together. Extensive lists have been prosaded in the P^^^ 
record booklets that are part of the diagnostic test batteries pfCp^^ 
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by Durrell ® and by Gates.* However, these lists are very detailed and 
a selected number of crucial items are likely to be more appropriate 
for typical classroom use. As suggested in Chapter XII, citeck-list 
items used to appraise a child’s ability to handle the teclinical aspects 
of the material he reads will center around the types of errors he 
makes, the words he misses, the points at which he repeats, and his 
ability to sense phrasing and to respond to punctuation marks. Items 
to appraise a cltild's skill in reading before an audience will put rela- 
tively more emphasis on enunciation, ability to convey a desired 
mood, effective rate for the listening audience, and poise. Che^ lists 
also may be useful in recording a child's skills m svord analysis— his 
general approach; the sounds he knows; the parts of words he re- 
sponds to most readily; his ability to break words into syllables. Som 
teachers have found ways of using such check lists as a 
of group practice sessions. Eventually the completed records may 
added to tlie diild's cumulative folder. 

/Ceeping Reeordt 

Add representative samples of ''•»* 

emulative record folder. Many pUmfm^r^^^ 

day to day are made ^ Hem of interpreting a 

corded. However, teachers also ,„Liyine to the teacher to 

child's progress to his parents a y, growth and hU 

whom he is promoted a 3 „.,ematic effort to 

present status. It is importan , -rh5«»vement. 

collect objective evidence of a ' jj j-ept for each child. 

In many school systems a Often the record 

This record is begun when he fin evidences of the 

form is printed on a folder m w ^ ^ itself 

child's growth can be filed. Osn^J t,j „„ 

to record such data as birt 'nndardited tests, and records of 
siblings, medical record, rlrd form each teacher, 

transfers from school for the year. Sometimes this 

notes her appraisals of the descriptive statements, 

is in the form of letter collecting the evidence that 

A busy teacher needs simple ways » 

substantiates these “PP““‘" ^ rt»e.'.s v..rm...n.e«w 

ODonald D. DiiiwU. ^ ^ Editxm- N"' 

Twdiro Cutfig.. Colooto Un.va<»r. 
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, A certain amount of evidence can be collected by dating and filino 

I samples of the child's work from time to lime. Some teachets i e ^ 
sheet listing the books the child has read under guidance during e 
year. A number of other appropriate materials have alread) een 
suggested. "Work-type activities or workbook pages can be chosen so 
that the child's growth over the months can be seen. Check lists o 
oral-reading skills can be filed. It is often helpful to keep in t e 
child’s record for at least a year the actual test booklets of any stan 
ardized tests he has taken. For older children it may be of value to 
file typical samples of the types of notes they take or the suninia^^ 
reports they ■write. If such materials are dropped into the file ^ 
reasonably regular intervals, the result can be a well-rounded pietuje 
of a child’s progress and an excellent collection of concrete mat 
to use in parent conferences. 

Eventually cumulative folders can become cluttered with a cni 
work. It can be helpful to go over the material at inters'als an ^ 
summarize the evidence on a permanent record sheet. These 
mary statements need to contain facts as well as judgments. 
becoming much more interested in recreational reading," b not 
informative as “Last month Sue read .... Her selection of libraty 
books today includes . . . If conferences with parents are for^ 
seen, representative examples out of the total collection of the ch» 
work may be important to leave in the file. . ^ 

Save records of group activities. Because pupil-teacher planning 
an integral part of the development of activities in the modem 
room, the bulletin boards are likely to contain many records ^ 
can provide a helpful piaure of children's reading activities. Sn 
records do not have to be transcribed to a child’s cumulative fo ^ ^ 
to be useful. The)' may be dated and kept in a single file until 
information is needed. If the collection becomes too unwieldy it* * J 
may be analj-zed at inteivals and the most important informant 
summarized for the folders of individual children. . 

, Records pertaining to unit activities in the content fields can gt' 
/a picture of the breadth of children’s informational reading- Itt 
pnmaiy grades some of these records will be experience cham- 
Afiixing the names of the children who shared in composing 
ticular charts provides information regarding special contribuuo 
to die unit. Lists of committees, bibliographies, class notebooks co 
taming group reports, help to record the parts older children 
played in the development of a unit. At both levels, ** 
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familiar words will help to shosv the type of vocabulary building that 
\s’as necdctl. 

There may also be group records of reading projects. Among these j 
may be summaries of class discussions of reading problems-how to 
be a good audience, how to read aloud, what makes a good book 
report, what steps to take to find nesv materials. Then, too, there are 
likely to be lists signed by people svho have gtven book 
of volunteers for oral-reading story parties and records J” 

reading units. All these can help to fill in tlie pictme of 
of the iotal program and of the participation of ■"‘’"'■f 

Many war s of developing class records of recreational.readmg have 
Many ways ot ueve P = g „ determine 

beensuggestedmearliercl^l'"- independent reading. 

the quantity and the quality oi me r 

Som^of these records may ''y'"^;:ifhas >- 

“anlhtpamn^nTeeataglance where b 

Collect occasional “^“f^^^phiUdd^rn lo other inforLuon 
co"\e\rdl"n“ These ari’.h^ 
of a child’s ••““"'‘'“•.'’''Jf' * „he«as last raomh she read only 
Janice read three books this „poj, ,hat Janice was so 

one may not be so f''’®''?" , . , ^e had to be pried away from it 

entranced w-ith her latest took tha ^ ,vord-recognition 

to complete other work. Benm ^ndy been trying out word- 
iest ma;: conceal the ^„;;;lThleets, elen though his 

analysis techniques on all th „nd the fact 

methods are not always ’ in ,i,e files of her wTitten work, 

thatshereadsit well may not w „,.al picture of the 

These pieces o£ evidence ar 

child’s reading skill. discussion of the use of anecdotal 

As suggested in the car Jj-j-jj it is not necessary to tiy 
records in appraising ''“‘*‘'’5’'' aild in order to collect 

jot down something every day a j^d is the 

helpful anecdotes. tVhat ne^ to ^ r~ Pf'' of 

dence of progress or die “ ‘,ed that the collecting o 

In the earlier discussion “ ^ ^ Tdentifying points m “ '>'P' 

anecdotal records can be facili^edy to be most 

day’s program period studied for evidence o 

clearly apparent 
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interests; a group activity of composing an experience record studied 
for evidences of differences in oral expression; an informationa - 
reading period studied for evidence of ability to work independent >. 
It is virtually impossible in a typical classroom setting to write exten- 
sive anecdotal records about all children, but it is possible to co cct 
a limited number of tlicm to supplement the other evidence accumu 
lating about a child when the full story can not seem to be told svit 
out them. 


Helping Children Share tn the Apprahal Process 
Preside a classroom setting svlicre children enjoy the cliallenge 
. of a hard job. Children need to be given a share in appraising t cit 
progress. Tliis is important if they arc to grow in tlieir insight into 
their own needs and in their ability to give direction to their ow^ 
< practice activities. The classroom atmosphere that encourages c 
dren to look at their weaknesses as well as their strengths is 


which credit is given to those who have insights into their own 


difli' 


culties, and one in which it is obviously more important to be 
ling a new skill and improving, even though progress is slow, than h 
is to turn in a perfect paper. 

Many examples were given in preceding chapters of ways of 
volving cliildrcn in discussions of their own reading problems. 
“That ss'as the word that was hard for you, wasn't it, Jill? ^ 
you remembered." "Andy was really trying to hold his book so that 
wc all could hear him, wasn’t he? Don’t you think he did better. 
As suggested in preceding chapters, such appraisals go on at man> 
points — in planning sessions, in evaluation periods, in group readm? 
periods, as teachers work with individual children. Reading, in 
^ is interesting and challenging to children. Discovering what onc 
needs to work on next in order to read more skillfully can be just ^ 
interesting and challenging if it is made an integral part of children 5 
reading activities. 

Give group members an opportunity to work cooperatively in tb^ 
appraisal process. Children grow in their insight into their osm 
strengths and weaknesses by participating in group activities 
they appraise each other. This is particularly true of more mature 
readers. In tliese group activities the teacher does not relinquish ber 
-/rcsj^nsibility as leader. Typically, she works with the children untu 
desirable sundards are established, leaves them to help each other 
while she works with other groups, and then returns to pick up 
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special difficulties. In one intermediate-grade classroom five groups 
laid plans to read stories aloud. After a discussion of what makes for 
a good presentation to an audience, each group went to work. While 
the teacher divided her time among the groups and gave help 
wherever she could, the bulk of the improsement came as group 
memben made suggestions to each other. In another class die 
children talked through standards for good reports based on exten- 
sive reading in social studies. Then each child read his report for 
criticism by others in his small group. In a third class, spelling part- 
ners worked to help each other develop better skills in analyzing 
words. This, too, involved a mutual effort to figure out where present 


techniques xvere inadequate. _ , 

Teasers are sometimes fearful lest group cntmism ™'>a^“ ^ 
discourage a child. However, this is not likely to 
where all group members have a common concern, and die generou 
Ipp^val fentfently given to a who has sho,™ t^rovem n^^ 

often can be very helpful in “■<>'=■''■'>“■''^2, 

aspect o£ the .ippraisal procc ^ S strcngUis and weak- 

“L^s'inr rui?d"tn& .heir wo*. Here, too, the degree 

^Ct;^“::frecoS=^^^ 

tinned in preceding f “P"":^/bibJ„graphies of books used for 
ing-lists of hbra^ booU, sotp ,,hidi they have 

informational reading, lists diagnostic records— 

w-orked. They may slure in a X.l.reaiTng skills, note- 

notebooks of difficult wo . ^ as an aid m 

books containing check sheeu indicating the re 

identifying word-analysis iM ’ collections of work-type 

suits of periodic tests of -iso^uiakc simple graphs of their 

activities. Older children . entages correct in senes of 

progress— records of of special work-tije prac^ 

h^ ;;?no 
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taining reports of unit activities, collections of book reviews, special 
outlines or summaries. 

Just as teachers need to analyze and to summarize the evidence 
accumulating in children’s folders, so teachers and children together 
need to look for signs of progress and for needs for help. Some of tins 
appraising is done informally as the record-keeping process mo'cs 
fonvard. As children enter new books in their librar)' records, they 
talk about the number and the kinds of books they have read. As 
they complete a check of oral-reading skills, they look to see how last 
week’s record compares. As they study their errors in a spelling pre* 
test, tiiey make a list of the phonograms they need to learn. As they 
decide to save a special piece of work to show their parents, they loo ' 
at earlier work to see how much they have improved. Some appraise 
goes on in individual conferences, as teacher and child talk over 
what should go into a report to parents, or plan for special practice* 
Records that do not contribute to on-going classroom activities have 
little place, whether they are collected by the teacher alone or by 
teacher and children jointly. 


USING STANDARDIZED TESTS 

Many standardized tests are available for use in the appraisal 
process. They can be classified in two main categories: group 
and individual tests. Group tests can be given to the whole class at 
one time. They are designed to survey various silent-reading skills* 
and the children work with them quietly after some simple group 
directions. Individual tests must be given to one child at a time. The 
child answers aloud and the examiner records his responses iu ^ 
special record booklet. An individual test is needed to measure such 
skills ^ oral reading, certain aspects of word recognition and v^or 
analysU, ability to give sound equivalents for letters and letter com- 
binations, and ability to hear likenesses and differences among words- 
BoUi group and individual tests can be diagnostic if they are designed 
to provide subtest scores for se\'eral skills. In most situations group 
tests are used to survey the abilities of a class. Individual tests, or 
informal diagnoses from classroom performance, may then be used 
for a more careful study of children who are having difficulty. Group 
tests arc constructed so that they can be given by the regular clas^ 
room teacher whereas individual tests call for somewhat more train- 
mg on the part of the examiner. 

Reading tests measure the same skills that a child is using in h'* 
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daily reading activities. Primary group tests typically get at the 
child's ability to recognize rvords and to read simple sentences and 
easy paragraplis. Often the test items use pictures in questions similar 
to the exercises in a typical primary' workbook. Usually the time 
limit is generous. At tlie intermediate level, where children can be 
expected to use flexible reading techniques for a greater \anety 
of purposes, tests arc a^•ailabIe to measure more aspects of readuig 
skills. Frequently a single test yields several subtest scores. A sub- 
test of ability to read paragraphs of increasing dilTiculty is often 
included. So is some measure of reading rate. Subtest! of vorabulary 
are common. These may assess a child s general sto o ™ . 

ings or his special knowledge of terms m the 
donee of the ncxibility of the teclmiques 
.nay he secured through tesa of such speafie sktlls as 
.!o 4, noting details, ge.ung Ute general “P™ “ ^ 
or predicting outcomes. In addition, teachera of older ^ Wren may 
g^'^tneasures of their reference " 

ilietionary, to read maps and grap s, to j looking at 

Because reading tests merely provide ° „ Ly, 

tlie same reading skills tliat teachers °PP promms in order to 
it is not essential to plan elaboram ted 

provide ellectivc reading . (^eir judgment. Often 

That tests are a helpful aid pmvide useful 

tests are used as part of a Cl tyjtd S P ^ „ school. 

information about the Process, it is im- 

When standaidired ' a tead.er needs to be able to 

portant that they be used effect V .dm.n.ster 

select tlie test ' “j,.™ most difficult, to interpret the 

and score it properly, and. pe P individual clul- 

test scores, botli for the class 


Se/ech-n, P'* appraise? 

. Does the test measure die * .tills or different mm- 

Bccausc standardized test! m .^sponsible for selecung t 


tested, hut there are 


distinct differences 


from class to class in I 
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times at which such specific techniques as using a dictionar), oi^ 
lining, summarizing, and using other reference skills are stress 
and in the point at which reading rate becomes important to rneasure. 
A teacher should choose the test that will provide objective^ evi 
dence in the areas in which she most svants to corroborate her judg 
ment. It is not a reflection on the type of reading program provi 
for a group of children if a standardized test happens to measure 
skills which, for the moment, are not a point of focus. Tests are 
not serving their proper function if the particular selection of ^ 
tests made by the author determines the reading program. I 
responsibility of deciding which skills are of immediate importance 
to a group needs to remain in the hands of their teacher, ^ ^ 
Docs the test include suflicient items to measure the abilities o 
the best and the poorest readers? Choosing a test that measures the 
skills about which a teacher needs information does not mean 
ing a test that covers exactly what children have been taught-^ 
standardized test should provide a measure of a child’s full abihtj* 
It is important to choose one that contains ample material to cW 
lenge the best reader in the class. IE a child makes a perfect score 
or even comes within a question or two of a perfect score, it 
usually be assumed that tlic test is too easy for him and that the fu 
extent of his reading ability has not been measured. It is important* 
also, not to discourage the child who b a poor reader. For examp ^ 
the poorest readers in a third grade will have a dbtressing time 
a test recommended for grades three through six if the norms arc 
such that a child need have only three questions correct to secure 
a grade score of 3.0. If, on the other hand, a test b designed so th^ 
a child needs to answer eight or ten questions correctly to 
a grade score of 3.0, even a third-grader with limited reading skil 
will have some success before the test questions become too dflh^^ 
for him. Sometimes to secure an adequate measure of children* 
abilities it b desirable to give, first, a test that seems appeop*^^ 
for the average and below-average readers in tlie room, and to fol o'* 
this with a more advanced test for the children who make 
or near perfect scores. 

How much additional help b provided in the test manual? Te*^ 
var>' m the amount of help provided for the teacher in the te* 
manual. It u appropriate to consider this factor in choosing 
two tests that othenvise seem equally usable. Clear directions 1 
administering and for scoring the test should be expected, and shou 
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be followed exactly. In addition a teacher should expect to find a 
reasonably detailed description of the purposes of the test and some 
information about the groups upon which the norms were developed 
and the degree to which the test has proven reliable and valid. Dis- 
cussions of hoiv to make out class record lists and ho^v to interpret 
the test norms can be helpful. Sometimes norms for different popula- 
tion groups svill be provided— pris-ate schools, urban schools, rural 
schools. Suggestions of how to use subtest scores to diagnose the 
strengths and weaknesses of a particular child or of a group may 
also be given. In some manuals it may even be possible to find illus- 
trative case studies of individual children and suggested remedial 
actinties. The use of a standardized test should rarely stop wth 
the making out of a class list. The teacher needs all the additional 
help a test author can provide. 


Inferpreiing Test Scares 
Interpret gmde rcoret !n the light of 
cliiltWs growtli. The test norm, of most tau e the e 

at which he reads, a be 

the corresponding age score. The r .. tarlier in this 

considered in evaluating intellectual level 

chapter. A teaclier needs to ask what tnc g other 

and the maturity of ^5„«5ed’ and to ask whether the 

his performance from day to ay. year’s growth, or better. 

The progress of a cl.ild who has made a full jear s p ^ 

may not he apparent perform^ at the top level of 

combination of skill and Y g” ,pcond make a minimum score 
his ability on the first test, an on , guesses. Then, too, 

because of a few careless into^^ncreased reading 

tests do not measure aU the fac ^ i^imerest in reading wd 
skin. A child may make ^jn types of materials, with- 
in the ease with rvhich he hanffla all tests are 

out making appreciably lug « p,pulation groups, and s ig 

net standardized on exactly tire sa j-i- 
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variations in norms from one test batter^' to another may 
to exaggerate or to minimize the gains tliat have actually been ma ^ 
Teachers who work with the same test over several yeart o te 
develop helpful insights into its particular strengths and weakness 
These insights^re important in the interpreting of scores. 

When due allotvance has been made for other factors, 
can be enlightening. Sometimes the weaknesses of a child 'v o 
been covering up his confusion by answering obvious 
clorvning, or bluffing will become apparent. Sometimes a chi v- 
has been indifferent will display ability that has not been ^ 

in his classroom work. The results of standardized tests shou 
be brushed aside merely because they do not correspond u’lt 
teacher s judgment. It is always important to take a careful seco 
look. 


Study the profiles of subtest scores. Helpful information 


about 2 


child's strengths and weaknesses can be secured by studying the 
terns of his subtest scores. This may also be done for a class b) ca 
culating mean or median scores. In one first grade the class avera^ 
on a test of word recognition was high. On a test of paragi^P^ 
reading, however, the class average was relatively low. This 
situation in which there had been an overemphasis upon iso at 
word-study activities, and the test scores revealed dearly the liiO*| ^ 
experience in working with story-type materials. In another 
grade differences in subtest scores provided helpful diagnostic c ^ 
dence about a youngster who had unusual ability to make shre" ^ 
guesses from context. This child earned a high score on a test o 
paragraph reading, hut his inability to distinguish dearly _ 
\s'ords of similar configuration when he met them in isolatiou '' 
revealed in a low word-recognition score. In the intermediate ^ 
it is often helpful to compare a score on an untimed compreheusio^ 
test IV ith that on a test of reading speed. Sometimes differences 
subtest scores ^vill enable the teacher to identify the child ^ 
grasps the general idea of the passage but ts’ho does not rea ® 
curately for details, or the re\’erse. Often a low score on a 
meaning subtest helps to explain errors on the more difficult 
of a test of paragraph meaning. Typical interrelationships ainc ^ 
reading skills were analyzed at se\'eral points in earlier chapters- 
study of subtest patterns can lead to many insightful diagno* 
hunches if a teacher is aware of these interrelationships. 
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for special adjustments of materials and teaching methods. In jhe 
fifth and sixth grades the degree of retardation should he somewhat 
greater before special adjustments need to be given serious consi eta 


Consider the use of individual diagnostic tests to investigate 5p(> 
cial difficulties. Extensive diagnostic test batteries, such as those o 
Durrell ’ and of Gates ® can be used to supplement the evidence 
secured from group tests if children appear to be having unusua 
difficulty. These batteries provide, in standardized form, the tests 
needed to make a detailed inventory of those aspects of reading s i 
that cannot be measured by silent reading tests. They include su 
tests of oral reading, of word recognition, of phrase reading, of abihiy 
to respond to syllables, phonograms, and letters of the alphabet, o 
ability to hear sounds, and others- The record booklets that ac 
company these batteries include check lists of special difficulties an 


suggestions for case studies. 

Diagnostic test batteries arc instruments that a classroom teacher 
can learn to use. As mentioned earlier, they require more skill on 
the part of the examiner than do group tests. There is nothing 
magical about the types of insights into a child's difficulties that they 
yield. The evidence is essentially the same as that secured by ati 
experienced teacher as she studies a child's pattern of errors as he 
reads difficult paragraphs aloud, listens to him work out the analys^ 
of unfamiliar words, or works with him on a series of work-type activi 
ties that reveal his problems with phonograms, syllables, and letter 
sounds. Although the scores from diagnostic tests may sharpen 
terns of weaknesses and strengths, they should agree at many po»”^ 
with what a teacher already knows about a child. 

Some follow-up, whether it be through the appropriate parts o 
a diagnostic battery or through informal classroom tests, should be 
made when the child's performance on a silent reading test suggc*^ 
that he is having unusual trouble. This is particularly important if 
the pattern of his subtest scores does not seem to offer any particular 
explanation for his difficulty. Many helpful insights can come 
asking a child to do a little svork aloud. A word-by-word approa 
to silent reading sometimes reveals itself in poor phrasing when a 
child reads aloud. A hint that a child can read w’ith good compt^ 
hension if he knows the vocabulary of the material he is reading 


7 Donald D. Duncll, op. cit. 
» Arthur I. Cata. op. cit. 
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sight bxit that he is hampered by poor word-analysis skills can be 
followed up by watching his pattern of errors when oral-rrading 
paragraphs become difficult. Flashing a list of words to a child for 
instant recognition and then seeing how many more he can get when 
he has all the time he needs to study them also helps to reveal word- 
analpis difficulties. Asking a child limv he tforks, as suggested earlter, 
otten reveals ivltere his techniques are inadequate. Wtth chtldren 
who arc remedial cases, particularly, such a careful systemattc loot 
at possible sources of trouble is essential. 

Compare classes or schools noth gteat caution. There are few pro- 
cedures capable of arousing more tension and unnecessary concern 
on the part of teachers than that of calculat.ng class “ 

making public at the end of the school ° “ 

or of Lsses. These f.gurcs do not necessartly 
the program tor an able group of cht ren . “ P ^ ability has 
cltallenge or that a program for a group b “ 

resulted in remarkable ^ limited number of 

tery o£ standardized tests will me ^ to destroy 

the toul objectises of die gi,,e Uieir teacher the 

a good program tor a S^°“P “(, be year's experiences should 

feeling that die most important r«ult ot tne y 
be a set of high test scores in developing the reading 

It sundardired tests are to he “ ^“^n th'^t scores will he 
program, they should be gtven > iences lor her 

of the greatest help to the t«ch r ■" ^Pber than in the 

group. Otten this means testing „ additional guide 

^4 so that there are '- '^ sSS Stoups. Even 
in selecting reading materw made, teachers sometimes 


tend to blame themselves it ";.H„des. There may be IM 

in the spring do not come up ’ i£ a teacher faces die 

^mrhror^"'— 

chtldren share in the .^^^^^^ 

to know the purposes of a te^ die grade 

rerT^:eir:«urr?oi'^^^ 
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tion they have about school procedures the more important it is to 
take steps to allay apprehensions such as these. 

There are many ways of helping children understand the pur- 
poses of a testing program. If they are accustomed to discussing their 
oivn strengths and weaknesses objectively, a test may be introduced 
as “another way of helping us to decide just where you need help 
the most.” It can be made quite explicit that the purpose is to see 
how the children’s work compares with that of boys and girls in other 
parts of the country, not to secure a grade for a report card. Anxiet) 
about difficult parts of the test can sometimes be pre^'ented by saying. 
This test is planned for bo)^ and girls of several grades. Dou t 
worry' if you find some of it hard.” Giving a test in the fall, prelmU' 
nary to the year's work, rather than in the spring when nothing h 
ahead except grades and promotions many reduce children’s anxie- 
ties as well as those of their teacher. 

Some teachers who are accustomed to appraising strengths and 
weaknesses objectively with their groups have found it possible to 
discus exact grade scores. One teacher began with a small group of 
retarded readers by talking about the general purpose of the test 
and saying, “Allen, where do you think your score was?” “Pretty 
low,” said Allen. "You’re right,” said his teacher. “It shows that 
we were right in starting you with a third-grade book. Now let* 
plan how your special work in reading can help you.” This same 
teacher also discussed high scores, taking care to point out areas 
oAer than reading in which the better readers could recognize that 
they, too, ne^ed special help. Another teacher, whose children knew 
the>' were assigned to her because of remedial needs, posted actual test 
scor«. Across from each child's score on the fall test svas a question 
i^r to be filled in when the group was retested in the spring- 
Its not where you started but how far you can go and how bard 
you work," was the motto in both these classrooms. 

REPORTING TO PARENTS 

Home^hool cooperation plays an important part in a chil^ . 
school adjmtmenL Parents need to have a dear picture o£ a child'* 
process, his strengths, and his weaknesses. Furthermore, if they at' 
to give intelligent cooperation to the teacher, they need to under- 
stand, at least in general terms, the methods by which he is lKt"S 
taught. In return, parents can supply much helpful infortnatiof 
'about their children. 
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Use methods of reporting that give the full picture. One of the 
problems of great concern in schools today is that of developing satis- 
factory methods of reporting to parents. No matter how carefully 
tlicy are thought out. ratings or letter grades, whether the system is 
one of grades from to f or ratings of SatUfaclory, Improving, and 
Umathlaclory, cannot tell the complete story. One of their greatest 
di5adv.antages is that they cannot convey, at one and the 
an estimate of the child's progress in relation to his potential ability 
and a picture of his present status in his group. For example, w o 
should receive the d. fourtli-grade Joan who has the menta dy of a 
sixth-grader and who is coasting with good 
fourt^ade Sammy, who has the intellectual ability 
and w£, through outstanding effort, can 

grade boot? It is sometimes argued that the Jl 

Sent is the important consideration but ' P“",tn her 

content to know that she U only a litde So,Ldon lor 

poienual ability is so great. Is i ,„i.* ar»* not his forte? And 
Sammy's parents the fact that intel ^ l^^me their 

what of the attitudes of Joan and Sammy as 
report cards? Do Joan's fMrents “he group? And 

for herself in relation to himself as inadequate and 

do Sammy's parents want him y ^ natural 

inferior because in one area he does not have gr 
endowment as some of his . he equally misleading 

Letter grades based on ^entiaUM^ .„ 

and equally produciue of ability. Joan receives the C 

of achievement in relation to be helped to see that 

and Sammy the A. Are Joa 1 ” jbould Sammy’s parents not be 
their child has unusual =■''■'“> 1 ^ ,;h^, „ be very difficult for him, 
helped to understand that collie is 1 J perliaps 

that careful choice of high f slme grade for a year m 
that it may be desirable to children? What of Joan and 

order to let him work w* m grow io realistic un- 

Sammy? Will this grading ^sl™ lie P 

deretanding of their 0'™.^“*“ ' ,,,ey tty to interpret the letm 

Teachers too, have difficulty as « y ; „,n d ffer 

' gJdStn ddfdrm's cumola.« r^““ „hom havniml.e 
^m class .0 class. V^fhem riL after time »>' f ‘"S f hTex- 
r md D m thSvhesf r-ts? How high a standard sho 
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pected of a group of able children if letter grades of A are to go upon 
their permanent record cards? What interpretations are teachers to 
place upon the letter grades on report cards of children coming from 
several classes -within one school, or from several schools? 

The mental hygiene considerations connected with the problem 
of recording and reporting progress are important. It is not con- 
ducive to a child’s ultimate well-being to evaluate his work in such 
a way that he builds an unrealistic picture of his ability. He needs to 
know where his strengths lie and where he has weaknesses. As an 
adult, he is likely to lead a more useful and satisfying life if he has 
learned to accept himself for what he is and to set goals for himself 
that are within the realm of possible achievement. Furthermore, tt 
is not a defeating experience for a child to face his inadequacies as 
long as he also faces his strengths and as long as he participates ac- 
tively in plans that he knows will help him improve. Children have 
a right to be helped to understand themselves, to accept themselves, 
to learn how to solve their own problems, and to learn how to make 
the most of their abilities. This means using a system of recording 
and reporting progress that conveys clear information to a child as 
well as to his parents. 

Many examples have already been given of ways in which children 
can be helped to make objective appraisals of their w’ork. To share 
tliese insights with parents, teachers in many school systems ha'C 
begun to use letters or other written statements, or, better still, con- 
ferences with parents as means of reporting. In some school systems 
these de\’ices have replaced letter grades completely; in others the) 
supplement and help to interpret the letter grades. 

In the give-and-take of a conference situation it is easier both to 
ans^v'er a parent s questions and to learn from a parent information 
that will be helpful in working with a child. Remedial measures ^ 
special adjustments of materials and methods can also be interpreted 
more readily. ‘ Yes, she did get a bad start last year when she was ilk 
and she %vas very discouraged when she came this fall. ^Ve started 
with very' eas)- books so that she could be successful and she is 
about ready now for third-grade books.” "No, he hasn’t been working 
much with ba^l readers. He reads very well and most of them a^e 
too easy for him. The group he is with has been exploring a gvea^ 
variety of library books. Here is a record of his reading for the 
month. Her group has been doing a lot of special word study. Von 
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could help with her spelling if you would dictate the words very 
distinctly for her so that she can listen for the sounds.” 

Letters home do not offer the flexible give-and-take and the oppor- 
tunity to show actual examples of a child's svork that are possible in 
a conference, but they can convey much more information than a 
grade. They need to be specific. If they become stereotyped raucli 
of their value is lost. "Mary is improving" or ‘‘Jerry needs more 
help" are statements that are, in some svays. less infoimatne than 
ratings of Satisfactory, Improving, or Unsatisfactory. Furthermore, 
they need to be phrased so that parents do not have to struggle with 
technical terms and pedaguese. And, to convey the necessary in oima 
t!on, they sometime, have to be long. The comments o" a fob, a 
fourth-, Ld a sixth-grader's progress in reading included m 
letters might read as follows: 

When Joan slarled lo school .hi. fall, f “ “Seri“Xn 
mate, as you know. She now , SSL ,o be Ihe princeM 

well. Just recently she b« much trouble she was having 

in some dramatic play. You will r«^n 

witli the activities in our readiness boo y pr.primer. She 

giving? Now she is doing quite .veU ^ 

will need to start wath easy firstgrade boo^ 

Mary started die year ^°toe lour library booU. 

the library table. This _ „jjo were given special help m 

She has worked all year 5K„„d lourth-giade book. TOis 

reading. Now they are by encouraging her to bor- 

represents excellent progress. V y one, that do not 

row library btmks. Do not ,o learn that reading is fun. 

seem to be at fourtli-grade • , . always make full use 

Art is an excellent reader. keep him supplied rath 

ot his ability. Over the gje, o„d science he sometimes mled 

library books, but in his soaal Oooe ,n a s«h.Ie 

r^ituTrednimof^ 

rrenSl^^fin^- _ 

Reporting to ‘''^"twSrpTefer to report by ihese 

consu^ng. Many '^d „!tl. the almost impossible task ^ 

means have given up when times a year for as many a. 


means have given up jjn^es a 

doing the job witliout help tuo 
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forty youngsters. Administrators need to experiment with s’ariotn 
methods of facilitating the process. Sometimes tlic children in one 
class can be taken by a substitute or by other teachers for an after- 
noon while their teacher confers with parents. Even the provision o 
secretarial assistance to type letters to parents can provide const 
erable relief. 

What of the tcacliers in school systems where letter grades or 
similar ratings arc the accepted and the expected means of reporting 
progress? There is no completely satisfactory resolution of the ^ 
lemma of how to convey several kinds of information in a 


single 

second 


rating. In some schools a partial solution has been to use a 
grade to indicate effort, and then to stress to cliildren that this is the 
important rating. Certainly, whatever the decision as to the meaning 
of the rating, it should be adhered to uniformly throughout the 
school system. It is helpful, also, to interpret tlie general basis of the 
rating system to parents. This may call for conferences, letters, or 
perhaps discussions in meetings of the Parent-Teachers Association. 
Whatever the rating system, parents need to be informed when a 
child is having trouble. It can be very disturbing both to parents and 
to child if a series of A*s and B’s, for a child of limited ability. 3^^ 
followed at the end of the year by the recommendation that he spen 
a second year in the same grade. 

' Methods of reporting to parents are more easily revised when 
parents and teachers work together on the problem. It is jnst 
important to involve those who are to interpret reports in the ptc 
liminar)' planning as it is to involve those who are to write tliem- 
1 Often a joint effort to resase the reporting system is more siiccessfn 
if the opening question for discussion is, "What do you sv'ant t® 
know about your children?” rather than, "\Vhat rating system shoul 
sve use? After there is a clear picture of the type of information^ 
desired, proposals about how’ best to give it can be examined hn 
sharper focus. 

Gbe riiildren a share in the reporting process. Children need to 
be involved in the reporting process. It is an important aspea of tbe 
appraisal of their work, and their attitudes toward their oivn achie'^ 
ments will necessarily be influenced both by the t>'pe of report th^t 
pes home and by their parents' reactions to it. The)' can often help 
in the process of interpreting to parents if they have shared in 
''paring the report- Even young children can has'e a part in dictation 
a letter to tell their parents about their school activities. Older chil' 
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dren can write their own letters, to be included with those of the 
teaclier, or can help the teacher decide what information her letter 
should contain. A child can also share in a conference by showing a 
parent his work or by telling about some of his activities. In addi- 
tion, children can help to collea typical samples of their w’ork to 
show' their parents, and can sit down with the teacher to evaluate 
the evidence in a cumulative folder before a report is sent home. If 
a system of letter grades is being used, it is often helpful to talk over 
with a child the meaning of his grade* These activities do not neces- 
sarily call for much additional time e.vpenditure. They can be 
planned so that they contribute to the appraisal process from day to 
day while they serve the larger purpose of bringing children, parents, 
and teachers closer togctlier. 

Interpret the principles underlying modem teaming methods. 
Parents can interpret reports of tlieir children s activities more e k 
lively if they have a background of general understanding of th 

philosophy of the school and of the psychologia P”^*?.** jl. 

lying modem teaching methods. WhUe no one 

importance of a teacher's professional backgroun to ^ 

ness in tile classroom, tlie fundamenul princip es un e ^ 

teacliing arc no more difficult for intelligent a^ei 

than they are tor intelligent teachers. Nor do P P 

any less reasonable to one group than they o o . f 

hale a right and an 

:o1n~r:7uarotii^.:^n\o he, pthemtu acquire tills under- 
standing. and teachers 

Many helpful joint steps ha pj^^t.Teacher Associations 

have ivorked together m study gr . methods. Often teach- 

have planned programs focussing on clTildren’s ^vork or have 
ers hL developed helpful schools, large 

planned demonstrations for su i cmaller sessions where 

^rents' meetings have V teachers of their 

mothers have met in use of spring meetings of 

children. Some schools have made enect Interested 

parents whose children w" spend a day in school. 

have been invited to f„r the hour 


parents whose enuarcu to spend a day m 

community members have wn^ classrooms for the hour 

Sometimes parents have >>«“ “ “’„ion meetings. It has also 

preceding afternoon individually to watch their 

proven helpful to have parents 
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at work before they Iiavc a conference witli his teacher. Modern 
methods explain and justify themselves wlicn they can be obscrsc 
School personnel have also experimented svilh written inlcrpre 
tations of their programs. In one first grade this was a one-page hccto 
graphed bulletin About Ourselves, written jointly by teacher an 
children and sent home once a week. Leaflets describing aspects o 
the school program have sometimes been included with report car 
Use has also been made of some of the recent bulletins written 
lay people, of -which typical examples arc given in the suggest 
readings at the end of this cliaptcr. These may scrs'c as study gut 
for discussion groups, or as helpful reading for individuals. 

Children can help to interpret modern mctliods if they, thern 
selves, have been encouraged to think about the reasons for tliett 
work. One teacher took time at the end of a unit to ask the children 
what they had learned. After they had made a list, the length an 
variety of which surprised them, she asked if they thought their 


parents would be interested in seeing copies. This suggestion 


met 

with entimsiasm and the children went home svith their lists, cag^ 
to explain. Another teacher ficlpcd her class to think through 
learnings in a social-studies unit in terms parents would recogn*^^* 
For an open-house, this group prepared charts analyzing the 
What We Read; What Arithmetic We Needed; What We Needed 
to Write; What Facts We Learned; How We Worked. Children 
also learned to interpret their school activities by helping to dec* 
what kinds of work should be on display for an open-house in or et 
to give parents the full picture of their work. Then, too, individua 
classes can plan special activities to share aspects of their work 
their parents. Examples were given in chapter XI of reading 
planned by the children to show their parents how they learned to 
rcfid and wliat kinds of stories they liked. Often teachers have use 
part of the time given to such special programs to allow children ^ 
tell in their own words how they worked and what they thought they 
learned. 

Teaclicrs, thermelves, must understand modem methods if 
are to interpict them. This implies a critical and intelligent ap" 
praisal of classroom procedures. It means participation in 
sional organizations, in curriculum committees, and in other group 
concerned with the continuous evaluation of the educational 
gram. It implies also that administrative personnel will take p^* 
to keep the school library of professional books well stocked. 
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The teacher, then, is at the heart of the appraisal process. In the 
classroom she is the one who takes major responsibility for setting 
the goals for lier group and for evaluating their progress losvard these 
goals. It is her insight into the child’s performance from day to day 
that plays a major part in determining the skills he needs and the 
experiences that will he most profitable for him. The in tvhidi 
she tvorks with her children determines the degree to sdiich they 
develop insight into their own problems and interest in devcloj^mg 
better skills. As a member of the school faculty, slie shares m the 
appraisal of the total school program and helps to take leadenhip 
in involving parents and interested community members in provid- 
ing more challenging learning situations for boys and girls. 


SOWf QUESTIONS TO THINK 
APPRAISAL. RECORDING. AND REPORTING PROCESSES 

Does the apfiraisal process make a maximum conlribulion to on-gomg 

classroom aciiNdties? . . . . _ and re* 

Have cliildren been given a share in the appraising, recording. 

porting processes? ^ ,he light of broad understand- 

Is cliildren s growili being appraised i S , .pcJety? 

stilfflXtdMdua. children uVe .heir rch.cd Eromh 
"'Hnvl«yTbTefworW our tor srudying progres and prohienr. in on- 

going classroom situations? functional contribution to 

Does the record-keeping process ma 
daily classroom activities? pf maximum lidp ‘o 

Aie standardized tests used in soch a »-ay 
the classroom teacher? _ nrovidc them wiiii a clear pic- 

Does the system of reporting o P ,^,jaiities? . , , , 

ture of the cliild's progress and a crfucal appnus-il of die 

Are parents and teachers together making 
total reading program? 

Implications of Child Developme psychalo^ of 

Anderson. Irsing H; lii..ld'Pr“ OonTpany. 1951 P- « 

/tfading, chapter 1. c „ j „ shilliiei cbspi" 

Dondd D. 

, Aild Deselop”'”' 


on 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CAR/NG FOR THE CHILD WHO NEEDS 

remedial help 


CHILDREN WITH PROBIEMS 

Children struggle to orercome accidents that caused them to fall 
hind ihcir groups. In fourth grade, Tony is ^vorking with a second-grade 
book. Two intelligence test records of I.Q.’s over 115 confirm his teachw s 
judgment that he is an able child. Recurring colds kept him at home for 
much of the winter in the first grade. He was then promoted to an 
overcrowded second grade where he made Utile progress in learning to 
read. His third-grade teacher ss'as able to help him overcome some of hts 
discouragement and frustration, but even now in fourth grade his prog- 
ress is still slow. In class discussion he has much to contribute becau^ 
he and his family have travelled extensively in the summer. In spite of 
his limited reading skill, the children like Tony and look to him for 
leadership. 

Karen, across the hall in third grade, is ness* to the school. In her first 
two years of school she had twelve different teachers as she and her 
mother mos-ed from toivn to town in order to be near her father. She 
is just beginning to read a first reader with success. Karen faces the 
added problems of having few friends and of being very shy with other 
children, although she gets along well with adults. 

Children attempt difficult tasks w'ith inadequate techniques. In fourth 
grade, Monica seems to get the general idea of a passage quite well, but 
she makes CKcasional surprising mistakes in reporting specific details. lo 
reading aloud, she stumbles ct\'er many of the longer words. In her 
ing tests she shows little ability to recognize syllables or other sound 
elements. Her third-grade teacher reporu that she showed remarkable 
skill in recognizing words by their general configuration. This approach 
to new words seems to be the only one she is using this year with the 
more difficult vocabulary of the content fields. 

Upstairs in the sixth ^de, Dennis is a painstakingly slow and ^ 
oirate reader. His w’ork is usually well done, but his mother is worried 
492 
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because he spends three or (our hours a night on his homeuork. Many 
emotional scenes have developed at home berause h.s parents . ns., t tha 
he go to bed while he protests that he will be given a low grade i£ his 

"°anten ftrurale with personal handicaps. In grade five. Mile has 
jus^ciS wrn?w glasses.'^For the past mood, he ha, t-n eomplammg 
that it hun his eyes to read. Although both 4 

suspected that this might be an racuse visual difEcuhy 

needed to read, they had a specialist cheA. p 
that had not been caught in the screening tests usea uy me 
Vi'as uncovered. t n nf 84. He is iust now 

Scottie, in second grade, has a Stan or - ‘ jjjj progress will 

ready to do successful work with ^*‘8^ ‘ ^ on whether his 

depend on whether easy books are Other teachers 

teacher is skilled m the tecliniqucs ® ^ ability if his progress is 

are also going to have to adjust to his hm.ted ability y 

to be assured. „ ,.vn«tations. Toel is just end- 

Children try to live up thTsame room a year before 

ing his year in first grade. His sistH Everyone expected Joel to 

and progressed rapidly in . ' i,e is still immature. He 

do equally well. Now, « ‘^e end o *e ) particular 

has didiculty working with oilier * „oiked his way through sey. 
interest in reading as yet. . |^j be allowed to develop at his 

eral preprimers. His teaclier =<>»■“ Bigli, not be given some 
own pace, but hi! parents are wondenng It n 

special tutoring over the j (or her college career al*houg' 

Roberta’s parents are already intellectual ability, but 

shf? uuTy in filth grade. She unSily tense and anxious 

she takes endless pains parents take giMt home 

whenever she makes a mista whenever she i 

port cards and plan a 

an A. Roberu seldom rea^ difficult She does a good jo 
a book that looks g^own-up and d^cult deta.b but she 

has an assignment that calls jhe make a ‘ j ,o the 

fearful of expressing her P djildren should be F j ,^1. 

Jeirs teacher does ""*^1, *e books nonnally 
next grade unless diey can . jp encourage he -adine gr°**P 
She has used many extrinsic dev.^ SuU 

There is a special ceremony his class- 

working with harder maten ' . disfavor wiih corning 

books are praised. Jeff h j,,,, j^ept I«ve 

mates because his low gm 1^35 taken to fin S and 

. in Erst in a weekly race. his reading group, he 

the room during reading „r«sures 

disrupts die group in of emodonal p grades. 

Children have trouble 
reading. Phyllis made exce 
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iilllHassHS 

v.-amed her. All her school •^^•OTk is suffering. vam- 

George is a conlused and unhappy „£ adiusung 

ing thafhis li.tk sister vas on the ss-ay and faced the probl™ 
to Khool and that of learning to share hts parent s Bllccuonjl h 
time. He is consuntly at the teacher's side ss ith special “ P 

He gives up and cries after a feeble attempt to tie his oss-n -h^ 
ImtSra Ifficult button. The otlter children have not ^^ceP^ him 
Lause he snatches their things. Although he gives evidtmim 
intelligent child, George has not been able to concentrate on 
activities well enough to make much progress. 


In spite of sUlled teachers, interesting and well-graded ^odi^ 
materials, and genuine concern on the part of parents, some » ^ 
liave far more difficult)- learning to read than thc>' might be cxpec 
to have. These youngsters arc to be found in e\ ery grade, ^ 
high school and college, svorking Uboriously at tasks that 
easy, feeling discouraged and often out of place because others M 
so much less trouble, and avoiding as often as the>' can situauo 
requiring them to read. 

An effective reading program for a school or for a single 
must be planned so that there arc provisions for idennf>'ing prob 
rarly and for giving efficient help. Although specialists in diagn^ ^ 
and remedial methods may be as-ailable in some school systems, 
arc many in which the full responsibility for the child who nec ^ 
remedial help will fall to the classroom teacher. This chapter ^ 
focussed on tv.'o problems: what causes a child to become a reme *3^ 
problem, and what steps can be uken in the regular classroom setunp 
to give him the help he needs. 


y/HY DOES A CHILD HAVE 7ROUBl£ LEARNING TO READ? 

The word remedial stems from remedy. The child who 
remedial problem is the one whose reading capacity is apprecia 
greater than his present level of reading achievement. Suggestion 
ways of adjusting reading experiences to meet the needs of childr ^ 
of a wide range of ability, all of whom are making full use of 
potentialities, are given at many points in preceding chapters. 
normal adjustments for varying levels of ability- are not remedia . 
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tlie case of the cliild who is given lemedial help, there is the expecta- 
tion that skilled teaching, together widi intensive practice, will result 
in marked progress. As the term is typically used, not all children 
w’hose achievement falls short of their potential ability are classified 
as having remedial problems. A very able child, who handles the 
typical reading activities of his classroom tvell, actually may be oper- 
ating several grades below his potential ability. This youngster needs 
help. However, he does not need the carefully planned pnicuce and 
the adjusted reading materals that are typical of a remedutl program. 
The ficus of this chapter Is upon dte cltlld who fads to make he 
progress tliat might be expected of him and whose lack of skid als 
ctuL him to have major difficulty In partic.pat.ng m the readm„ 

“xhirrii no‘'sta^rexplanatlon of “ !“™‘“J“edm 

Robinson's > Intensive case studies of individual children retaed m 

in Chapter III in the Thought- 

tvas found to account for Lder is likely to 

provoking, too, was the L Scullies, not necessarily 

be struggling with a corab.natiOT ,1,,, 

identifiable specifically as causes of number of added 

the most retarded readers tend to l„ trying 

difficulties. Other investigations re . . leading to read, 

to understand the causes of a ,pplch. Factors in 

teachers must be prepared to ta “ consider as are factors of 
home and in school are as iroportan 

pliysical and intellectual development. wading difficulty, most 

I making a case study of ml —ity upon which 

teacliers will find resources m the ^ - areas to explore 

to draw for help. A useful aid m by ^Vitty and Kopek- 

is the Diagnostic Child Study previous years can often p^ 

Teachers who have had the i Often a supervisor cap 

vide information. So can ,^ior in the ckassroom an m 

helpful in observing the clulds much mfor 

suggesting general i,-ble to consult witli the ami > 

mation of value. Often, it is , ^ Sunday school 

doctor and the oculist. A scou -(-bpol systems, it may e 
may have helpful insiglits. In la^^ psychological 

sible to draw upon the resources rjiieaEo; Unhwi'T ‘■i 

s>.7 in nr^'^S- 

1 Helen M. Robinson. Why P«P>^ E«r»too: North*-" 

Chicago Press, 1915. ZJiacnos* 

2 Paul Witty and David Kopcl. ^ 

cm University Ps)cho-Edocat.onal a««e. 
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ices. IVherever help in understanding a cliild is available, it should be 
tapped. 

Physical or intellectual factors may be involved. Visual, auditory, 
and speech defects all need to be taken into account in looking for 
the cause of reading difficulty. So do health factors that might ha\e 
kept a child out of school or have prevented him from responding 
with full alertness even if he was in school. As suggested in the earlier 
discussion of reading readiness, there is evidence that children have 
learned to read successfully in spite of various physical handicaps, 
but there are also on record cases where the physical difficulty seemed 
to be related directly to the reading problem.® However indirect the 
relationship appears to be, anything that w'ill assist a child in seeing 
or in hearing more clearly, in pronouncing words more distinctly, or 
in responding with more alertness and vitality in the classroom is 
likely to facilitate the ease with which be learns. 

The evidence regarding the relation of left-handedness and of 
mixed dominance to reading difficulty Is not clear. Both Gates * and 
Robinson,® in reviewing the research, point to the difficulty of draw- 
ing any positive conclusions. Both ^vriters, however, suggest that 
these factors be checked in the course of a diagnostic study of an 
individual child. 

Children have learned to read in spite of limited intellectual 
ability. However, there is always the possibility that the reading pro- 
gram W'ill not be flexible enough to meet the needs of the child w'ho 
learns slowly. When this is the case, he may be confused and be- 
wildered by experiences that make sense to the more able members 
of his group. Should such a child be so unfortunate as to be pro- 
moted to a second teacher who also fails to provide the help he needs, 
he can soon be far below the level at which he might be expected to 
achieve. 

Home and community pressures may result in unfortunate SLtti- 
tudes. Learning to read often assumes great importance in the eyes 
of parents. Schools, in the early history of this country, were estab- 

SCuy L. Bond. A Study of the Auditory and Speech Characteristics of Poor Readers, 
Teachen College Contributions to Education, No. 6S7. New York: Teachers College. 
Columbia University. 1935. 

Paul Fcndrick, A Study of the Visual Characteristics of Poor Readers, Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 656. New York: Teachers Collece. Columbia 
Univenity, 1935. 

s Arthur I. Cates, The Improvement of Reading, pp. lOS-KJy, Third Edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, IW7. 

s Helen M. Robinson, op. cit., pp. 3^-17. 
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lished to help children learn to read and to tvrite. Today, most 
parents occasionally may say rvithout much tension. His handsvrit- 
ing cannot be read," or “He spells just like his father, or He takes 
after me, I never did like arithmetic." Many become genuinely con- 
cerned, however, if it becomes apparent that tlieir cliild is not pro- 
gressing as rapidly as they expected him to when he started to read. 
This concern is not necessarily a cause of dilTiculty in learning to 
read, but it often can add to the child’s problems if he b^ms lo luiie 
trouble. Unless there is great wisdom and forbearance in die lorae 
of the child whose progress in learning to read is ™ ’ 

there may be emotionally clmrged tutoring sBsions and ^ ’ 

clianges of remarks over the dinner-table in ^ 

Sometimes tliere is open criucism of the school, ^ 

to divide his loplties between his parents and «a*en ^ 
concern may modify a child’s difficulties in Ins 
turn, may lead to more unhappy experiences and to still grea 

Every child needs to feel secure in ‘°™J"l|,,“'^tdTsibli^g^ 
parents. Sometimes a child is unw^ly „„,idercd 

Sr with neighbors’ children. U Um. h "p^rently in- 
to be making satisfactory progress and sisten, lie may 

portant to his parents and ray f for paienul altcc- 

feel tliat he has failed in an important |am. 

tion. Sometimes it is easier not to compete than 
and have the failure made even "'®te a jjayc emotional mean- 

Learning to read can assume o e pleasure m 

ings for a child. One modier of „.hen he should 
reading to him. For several yearn '1 pjj n-ading difficulty as -i 
have been reading ,„iion. Even when parents sotM 

means of assuring her cononn normal affection un 

or punish, a youngster who n <"tP»'^„r,n .,m one proof ttat ■» 
sciously may tail to learn i» a child will he pul^l 

family is concerned about htm. his -eath"; f* 

between two parents. Moilicr “ ; ation and points out 

ity,andfatl,er jokcsaboutthes.holes.m_^ ^.nhesli Suth 


os - .antis to he to*’'"'’*."* 

htauclf. ncver'likcd to read, .Pa cliild tas 

problems are the more scriou ajiing to the process o 

recognition of the meaning! do not rcalwe wlat » 

to read, and parents and tea • 
happening. 
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Concern about a child’s progress in learning to read may extend 
beyond the home to the community. The little girl next door may 
say, “Can't you even read that book yet? That's baby stuffl” A neigh- 
bor remarks sj-mpathetically over afternoon tea, “Don’t worry, my 
dear. I’m sure he will soon be getting along all right.” Grandmother 
says, “'We learned to sound all those words when I ivent to school. I 
don’t see how he will ever be able to read or to spell the way the) 
teach today.” Such pressures need to be reckoned with ^ possible 
factors contributing to a child’s discouragement, to his panic when he 
cannot do all that the best readers in his class are doing, and to his 
conviction that skill in reading is beyond his power. Emotional ten- 
sions are not necessarily the original causes of failure to learn, but 
a large percentage of children who are retarded reveal emotional 
problems.® 

Sdiools may set up unfortunate learning situations. Schools can- 
not be absolved of all responsibility when children fail to learn to 
read. Although the policy of adjusting materials and teaching tech- 
niques to the varied needs and abilities of a group is becoming widely 
accepted, it is by no means universal. There are still many classrooms 
poorly equipped to meet individual needs. Teachers who must work 
•with a single basal reader or a single set of textbooks in a content 
field are greatly handicapped in giving the retarded reader the ex- 
perience he needs, and almost as greatly handicapped in challenging 
the able child to make full use of his ability. The situation for the 
retarded reader is made no better if he fails to be promoted and must 
work w'ith the same books the following year. 

Teachers, themselves, are not always prepared to meet the needs 
of retarded readers. Sometimes there are conflicting philosophies 
regarding how to meet individual differences. A youngster who is 
just beginning to make progress with easy materiab in first grade 
under a teacher who believes that a range of abilities should be ex- 
pected in every classroom is in immediate difficulty if he is promoted 
to a teacher who feels that children should not be sent to her unless 
they can read second-grade books. Sometimes teachers who are anx- 
ious to adjust to the needs of individuals are not sure how to go about 
it — second-grade teachers may not know the methods of beginning 
reading; intermediate teachers, the techniques of the primaiy grades, 
high school teachers, the problems of teaching fourth- and fiftli* 
graders. Sometimes, too, teachers overestimate the ease with which 

« Helen M. Robinwn. op. eit., pp. 7&-90. 
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a diild learns to read and assume erroneously dial those tvho worked 
\vith him in previous years did not do a good job. Word analysis, for 
example, is an important point of emphasis in primary classrcwms. 
but it is a complicated skill. Most children will need some additional 
hdp in the intermediate grades, and a few may just be beginning to 
work independently with words. If a fourth,grade teacher assumes 
that word analysis should not be part of her job and that this e,«ra 
burden has been placed upon her because of die poor .ebbing o 
her primary colleagues, her attitude towwri a *‘Ws Problem n 
more tlian likely to add to hts feeling o 
reading readiness needs tn be accepted tlitoughout a school 
dren are to make consistent progress. nrimary to 

In spile of the greatest of care, transinons 
the intermediate grades, and from t of reading 

junior high school, may not ^1^., ^ marginal 

materials often inacases too rapid y , , v. {.-es also increase 
ability and. in some transitional grades have 

m complexity too quickly. Tead ^ 

a special obligation to ^ „f „oid analysis, some care- 

months of intensive help with pro ux, books in the content 

fully planned sessions on how “ '“f .f^e aeterence aids may 
fields, or some special j failure, discouragement, 

make the difference between success an 

and gradual retardation. ^ ..Kont noor work are sometimes 

Children’s tensions and anxietie taom 

increased by the grading system “ trouble may find lum- 

d to F are used, the child who h^^f ,epot. rards he may 
and FJ. ,ha 


self receiving C’s, D's, — ^ 

accumulate an ovenvhelmmg a 


evidence that ^here is no 


.^envhelming of delinquent diih 

use trying. In her study cf tiTtime he was nine yea» 

dren EdiLds reports on for 

old, had received a total of parents, as dis^s 

report periods.^ Conferences anxiciy-pi'o^^""^ 

priding diapter. are often much less 
parents and for children. ..vt- anxiety on the part o 

Sometimes a very p^^m can place unfot 

faculties to develop an e Delinquent 

tveia c. ra..., “■ 

ChlUira.” p. 121. Unpvtmhrf D"" 
cinnatl, 1951. 
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tunatc pressures on a child who begins to liave trouble. The tensions 
that may be created when averages from sundardized tests are used 
to rate teachers were discussed in the preceding ciiapicr. Ovcrzcalous- 
ness to give beginners a good start can sometimes result in the csul>- 
lishing of reading groups before children have developed sufficient 
readiness to have a successful year. Sometimes there may be unfor- 
tunate pressure on a child to work toward the best reading group 
or to choose recreational books that arc “up to grade.' Some- 
times, without intending to, a teacher will give more praise and 
recognition to the good reader than to the child who has equally 
good achies’ement in another field. In classrooms where no other 
achievement results in tlie status that comes from being among the 
best readers, the child who cannot read may turn to undesirable 
means of securing recognition from his peers. One of these may be 
to gain fame unconsciously as the person about whose reading diffi- 
culties es-eiyone is concerned. 

Evidence from classroom work that a child is having difiiculty, 
concerns of piarents, or critical reactions from community members, 
need to be examined with care. It is too easy merely to assume that 
the school program is sound and that critics are uninformed, parents 
are overanxious, or a child is lazy, careless, or indifferent. One of the 
professional responsibilities of those planning a child’s activities is 
to continue to appraise the total program, to identify weaknesses as 
svell as strengths, and to work cooperatively toward more effective 
reading experiences. 

Problems may develop from lack of continuity in school experi- 
ence- Learning to read is a complicated process. The child who, for 
any reason, is not able to rvork consistently at the job may begin 
to have trouble. Recurring illness has already been mentioned as a 
possible source of difficulty. Moving from school to school is another. 
Conditions which result in a series of changes in staff during a single 
school year may also break the continuity in the learning process. 
Remedial problems do not have to result from lack of continuity in 
experience. If parents arc patient, and teachers provide special help, 
it may not be long before the child is again working up to ca- 
pacity. 

Unfortunate habits sometimes go uncaugbt. Occasionally a child 
will learn one reading technique exceptionally well and then cling 
to it. Since his performance is often acceptable for the moment, his 
teacher does not always realize what he is doing until new material 
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has become so hard that the immature method falls completely. The 
diild who is particularly adept at remembering the configurations 
of words and who suddenly begins to liave trouble with word analysts 
in the upper third or fourth grades fa an example of this sort of per- 
sistence of an inadequate tvay of working. Group discussions of read- 
ing skills, pupil evaluations of their ou-n progress, and reading ex- 
periences diat call for many types of skills are of help in catching 
Lch inadequacies early. Prevention of remedial problems is, 

tdtSXXltg. Pmetice fa 
in;"rreVonceachildhe„^.oh^^^^^^^^^ 

know, and next time he does not try. eca reading. He 

to enjoy a story, so he Ja he substitutes his 

finds informational material hard . . ’ j;„. accompmy- 

own experiences or studies pictures „„ I,,, 

ing context. The problem is cot^hmlri bjuse ^ ^ 

obvious that a cluld is of being interested. 

He chooses easy books PP casting time. He 

He dawdles over his reading ^ ;-.--ests in the classroom and is 

develops hobbies and other spea reading. A first step in giv* 

far too busy to find time jhUd's interest in reading and 

ing remedial help often is to develop a 
to convince him that he can earn. 

MAKING RSMEDIAL HEU’ COUNT ^ 

How docs a teacher ■“ methods are the same as those 

dial help? Essentially, the ''“': . f;^,,,esamereadingneeds.Hou- 

fver. the cl.ild who pam Several adjustiumts m 

profited from these medtods m dj^_^ ,.e will profit 

normal classroom procedures m y 

from them noiv. , given to the i^rn. 

First, special attention " ” JJfficuIt for the ch'W « '5™i 

tors that may be neps as making sure n P 

This would i"du^';t”ping d-e bmHy ""‘’'"“iruiiTue situ- 
fSnPd, Jcnled reader faces 

atious either at home or at sen 
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the task o£ acquiring new skills more rapidly than the child who has 
made regular progress. He may be several years retarded and he 
needs to catch up. This means providing greater amounts o£ practice, 
and more practice directed toward specific weaknesses than is needed 
by the typical youngster. Third, because he is retarded in his reading 
skills, the child is likely to be more mature intellectually than the 
average child reading at tlie same level. This means that he has rela- 
tively more ability to understand the purposes o£ his reading ac- 
tivities. This should be capitalized upon by giving him more oppor- 
tunities to analyze his own shortcomings and to discuss the purposes 
o£ his practice exercises. Fourth, the remedial case has often devel- 
oped a hearty dislike o£ reading and sometimes a definite fear of it. 
Far from seeking opportunities to Icam to read, he avoids them. 
These negative emotional overtones have to be dispelled. 

Problems of providing remedial help in the regular classroom set- 
ting center, then, around finding time to give the additional help, 
developing confidence and interest in learning to read, and focussing 
practice activities as effeaively as possible upon a child’s problems. 

Finding Time for Remedial Help 

Capitalize on the full possibilities of a flexible classroom organ* 
jization. IVhen the general classroom organization is designed to meet 
j the needs of individuals, there are relatively more opportunities to 
\ give special help to the child with a remedial problem. He is not 
usually as much alone in the classroom as his retardation would 
lead one to suppose. Often there are three or four children ■working 
at approximately his reading level. Some of these may be slow learn- 
ers who are making satisfactory progress in terms of their abilities. 
Others may be youngsters who also need special help. These children 
may form a small reading group. As suggested in earlier chapters, this 
group may is'ork together regularly throughout the year, using basal 
readers and work-t}’pc activities in a somesvhat more systematic 
fashion than will the more able readers in the room. At times, these 
youngsters may continue to work as a group for special help in *1^^ 
reading related to unit actirities in the content fields. Children who 
need remedial help may also fit very well into special groups meeting 
for short-time instruction. Sometimes a remedial spelling group ^v-ill 
proride added help with word analysis. There may be another group 
working directly on woTd.study problems, or a group practicing to 
5 des-elop more effeaive reading speed. A first step in finding time to 
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give remedial help is to fit the child into groups that most nearly'^ 
meet his particular needs. .... 

Flexibility in materials is possible as well as flexibility m grouping.) 
H all the books available for a unit of svork are at fifth-grade lc\-el, 
the retarded reader will have great difficulty sharing in any of the 
reading activities. If there are some secondgrade boohs, he has a 
reading ask within his power, and as he works on his 
he secures some of the additional reading cxpencnce c 
needs. Even if materials have to be written in 
for the children who are the poorest reader, tt ts tmportant to tap, 
talize on every opportunity to encoura^ t lein 1° ^ ■ . 

In the schedules described in precrfmg chap.«. 
allotted for independent work. In t P inlting Ictleis 

children are w-orking on arithmeuc. Mudying^^p 

or reports, or concentrating on other . . f^und 

put relatively more emphasis on rca mg. diUdrcn can 

it helpful to provide workbooks 'f work-type 

proceed systematically or to game tables 

activities for them. Teachers ha P at 

with various types of rvord zMI such activities 

which children can work rvith „ading. 

help to add to a child's total ’"’“unt o p relatively more 

In a flexible classroom minutes' help at 

time to work rtfith individua s. jjgercncc in a child sp 

regular intervals can make , I . independent work pert- 

progress. Some of this can be gu;® •‘“""S indc- 


an be ghen during t l»^ reading indc- 
odsrsome may be provided rrhile 1 ' e __ „f work. Some 


e provided .*!•«' >b' „.ork. Some 

pendently to locate tl>e child's reading group work 


cate tlie inforntattOT paup , 

may be given as tlic other roOT dismissing the cinl ten 

silently. A few minutes may a » | aiding for a litll' P 

in a reading group one at a mo,. tmuHc. I. «k^e,, 

tice ilie youngsters who base ^ ^nn who need le 

planning to find time for die satisfying degree i 

help, but it can be done to a a 

is made of the from other teadiers it 

Make the most of spccia P , cachets '^P . (mm 

able. In some scliool , severely retarded c i 

remedial help. Sometimes the ^^cuenl *’! . .caeher 

several grades are P‘>“P'1“. In makes it pos”''’' 
getlier for a year or more. 
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to set up a very flexible schedule and to concentrate on children’s 
special problems, but it may result in giving to one teacher a group 
with a wide range of reading needs and sometimes in throwing to- 
gether many children who are emotionally disturbed. Such classes 
need to be small, and need to be in the hands of someone who has 
great talent for helping children to feel loved and secure. Precautions 
may also have to be taken to keep such groups from being filled with 
children who are slow learners or with those who have emotional 
problems but who are not in need of remedial help. 

A plan for remedial help that involves the classroom teacher more 
directly is the one in which three or four children are sent to a 
remedial teacher for a special period each day. Usually the schedule 
is arranged so that the children go for help during the time when 
others in the class are also working on reading activities. This pro- 
rides the intensive help a remedial case needs, but it may raise 
problems in coordinating his work with that of his class. 

There do not always need to be teachers specially employed in 
i order to develop a remedial center. In one school an art teacher, a 
teacher of crafts, and a regular classroom teacher, all of whom had 
free periods in their schedules and interest in teaching reading, 
devoted some of this time to remedial work. Occasionally a school 
■'schedule is planned so that primary children are dismissed early. If 
{this is the case, their teachers may be able to give a period to remedial 
■ teaching. Such plans to use the time of existing personnel need to be 
, set up with care, however, if overheavy schedules are not to be the 
' result. It is important, also, to remember that all teachers do not 
'.have equal insight into children’s emotional problems and equal 
• command of the techniques of primary reading that are likely to be 
I needed for remedial teaching. A free period in a schedule is not an 
f adequate basis for selecting the person who is to give special remedial 
help. 

! When help from someone outside the classroom is provided for a 
'child, his teachers responsibility is to supplement this help as effec- 
' tively as possible. The remedial teacher can do a better job if she 
can coordinate some of her work with what is going on in the class- 
room. In turn, her help may be enlisted in finding materials of the 
right difficulty le\’el for use in regular classroom activities. She may 
also be able to share her diagnosis of the child’s difficulty and be 
helpful in outlining steps that can be taken in the classroom to 
supplement her work. 
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Other children in the class will be aware of the fact that a child is 
being given special help. His artivities need to be interpreted to 
them in a positive way. Sometimes work done in the remedial ses- 
sion-stories rvTitten. recreational reading, interesting games-can 
be given special recognition in die classroom. AVell-timed comments 

sucli as ‘"Wouldn't it be fine if we could have Miss here to help 

us witli that." "Paul has been reading such an interesung book. 
"Sunny, you’ve been learning a lot about dividing svords »nio sy la 
bles, ™ you help us?” can also do much to help to csubhsh dte 

prestige of a remedial center. ^ (r,.nu- 

Help the home share the responsibiUty. When par g 

inely concerned about a child’s progress, tt u 

them to sit back and let the school ' valuable additional 

the teachers point of view, opponunu.es veading 
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out realizing that a child's ^ eumprehending what he 

the context actually • ncertain of the sounds of some 
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Special desk in his 
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Sometimes, too, parents can help a child to gain status in his class- 
room in areas in which it is difficult for him to contribute from his 
reading. They may be able to take him on special trips so that he 
can report from firsthand experience, or help him find pictures or 
locate objects to take to school for an cxhibiL Above everything else, 
I cooperation between home and scliool may aid in convincing the 
j child that all the people he likes the best are back of him, and are 
, sure that he is going to make satisfactory progress. 


Developing Conscience 


Have a confident attitude in working with a child. Many remedial 
cases will need to be convinced that they can learn to read. Ever)' 
teacher who gives remedial help must be prepared to sound inter- 
ested, encouraging, and genuinely confident, even though progress 
is painfully slow. She is the one to whom the child looks for help. 
"When he feels discouraged, her tvord may be about the only proof 
he has that he is making progress. 

Set'cral procedures can be helpful in convincing a child that his 
•, teacher has confidence in him. One is to be genuinely interested in 
' him as a person, so that he will feel free to express his discouragement 
.and to talk about his concerns. A second helpful procedure is to give 
• a child a part in planning his activities so that he can share in his 
Ucacher's feeling that he is making progress. “You did very well u'ith 
these today. Perhaps we don’t ne^ any more exercises like that.’ 
“You really are beginning to like to read, aren’t you? Here’s another 
book you should enjoy just as much.” “You can time yourself on 
this one and see how much faster you are reading.” A third technique 
Uhat helps to build confidence is to discuss a child’s problems srith 
ihim frankly. If he had particular trouble with an exercise, it is 


usually better to admit it and then to proceed in a matter-of-fact way 
;to make plans for more practice than it is to pretend that he has 
I done well. Akin to this, a fourth technique is to provide business- 
^ like practice that helps him feel he is getting somewhere. “You 
surely did have trouble with this page. Let’s see if we can figure out 
Atfhy. There’s another page like it that you may try.” These con- 
fidence-building procedures are important to use with any child. 
They assume special significance in the case of a youngster who is 
recei%’ing remedial help because of his unique need to be convinced 
that he can learn. 
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Start wth material ivith whidi the child can have early success. 
Since the retarded reader often comes to the new classroom sure that 
he is going to fail again, it is important to provide early concrete en* 
dence that this time things are going to he different. One tray to doj 
this is to start rvith very easy practice materials. Care may need to 
he taken, however, to make snte that such materials are not ™ 
obviously intended for much younger cluldren. Some 
will not mind working with bools tlutt are meant for lowe^ 
if they are convinced that the pracucc « ttort w . 
may te defeated from the start by this ind.cat.on that then work 

’'^^Stce-^ures may he helpht. Fovi^mg^ “ [I;: 
materiafs with which he should arlier discus- 

or discouraging him. One is the Pp jjj.jeader series 

sions of reading matetiaU of rescrtmgatieaston^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

for retarded readers so that *«<! Sometimes it is even 

brother or sister is working with t ■ „ill 

desirable to mimeograph ‘ , ;,.orkbook that contains 

not be obvious, Often a j be useful. In in- 

easy materials written in uppe ^ „ijviti«. the fact that the 
fonnational- and rr«=auoral-re^^ „bviom 

retarded reader is using very e y ^ pictures and 

it all children are given n" oppor'^ j ^ ,,l,o did not mind 

stories in these same books. One u . ^ special cover for 

reading a preprimer in the claK [,„n,e on busses. The 

tlie times when the cluld “rorf „it,, which a 

adjustments needed m order to P important thing 

child can liave successtul '•'‘P'"' , about his work, 

is the way the particular “^ng materials. Not all did- 

Consider the use of pr" fo typical classroom mate- 

dren who need re-rdml helpj« '“^"^.^toiVriences ^rtap 
rials. Some will have had g^ok twice he»use .‘hey h^ 

even to struggling throug ' ^ jnost regular tw ‘ ® j^i , 

failed a grade, that their co nicchanical devi ' ^ ar 

shaken. There is very ' ^r rvorkbooks lahclled d^S" 
sets of svord cards, word S’ ’ , i-fol in developing ' , Jogial 

remedial are actually any ■"<« „o„.ever. die F 

than are regular classronm » at last, « anme.h.ng 

effect on the leatner may be postm 
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I and the child may approach tlie strange material with confidence and 
; hope. Such special devices probably serve their most important func- 
ition when a child is first beginning to make progress. Once he has 
had some feeling of success, that, in itself, can provide powerful 
motivation. 

A device need not be expensive to look professional. A ivorkbook 
different in style from those used by other children may ser\’e. Writ- 
ing one’s o%m stories on a classroom typewriter may help. Using spe- 
cially prepared word cards such as the Dolch cards,® keeping a file 
of hard words, trying to read words flashed with a simple hand-made 
tachistoscope, may all help to build the feeling that ne\v methods 
are being used. 

The kinesthetic, or tracing, approach used with success by Fer- 
nald® with severely retarded readers is another device that may ap- 
peal. This is a system where the child starts by tracing a word written 
for him by his teacher as he studies its configuration. When he feels 
that he knows it, he writes it without looking at it. Then he is given 
opportunities to use it in composing his own sentences and stories. 
These are typed before he has forgotten their contents and become 
part of his reading activities. This approach uses another sense as an 
avenue to learning. It provides novel reading matter, because the 
child reads his own stories, and it also gives him a certain amount 
of quick success which may help to break do^vn his defeatist attitude. 

Use records to help convince a child of his progress. Gold stars, 
charts of work accomplished, graphs shotring the percentage of ques- 
tions done correctly, and other concrete evidence that progress is 
being made have more place in the life of the remedial case than 
they do in that of other youngsters. Such derices are not primarily 
to stimulate a child to work, but to show him concretely diat he is 
getting ahead. Even if he seems to be progressing slo^vly, his book 
list gives the evidence that he actually read five books this month. 
If his score is not good on today’s exercises, the chart in the back of 
his workbook demonstrates that he usually does a very fine job. One 
teacher placed all the nesv words with which an eight-year-old tv'as 
^v'orki^g on separate cards. After a specified number of revietv checks 
the child destroyed, ^viih great ceremony, the cards he could read. 
Even this simple proof of his progress had definite encouiage- 

SEdvi-ard W. Dolch. Basic Sight Cards. Champaign, Illinois: The GananJ Press. 

• Grace M. Femald. Remedial Techniques in Basie School Subjects. New YaA’ Mc* 
Ciawdlill Book Company, Inc. IH3. 
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ment value. Typically, the more insight a chiltl has into his ovra 
progress tlie less he will need such eittrinsic devices. In the beginning, ; 
such concrete evidence that he is on his way can be helpful. 

Help a child begin to interpret errors as signs of progress. Once | 
a cltild has had some successiul experiences, it is important to take; 
him into more dimcult materials without having him lose i 

As his svork gets liarder he is certain to make more ^ 

needs to be prepared for this. Positive comments ™ , 

eHective than negative ones. ••Yon-re doing this so 'J ' • ^ 
can try you on something harder. No trou ‘ f . j ; 

It looks as if it was a little easy for you. «sn t it? 

hard, but it will help us see ^ cgiid m face his 

you like to try it?" Techniques sue evidence that at 

errors, not as signs that he is again failing but as 

last he is learning to read. ™,rihut!ne class member. One 

Help the child feel that '■e « “ ,uil is improving 

important way to convince a ch activities involving 

is to help him to take his ful share. n^^^^ 

reading. Providing ji , his directiom Sometimes it 

retarded reader can report „ helping him loeiite 

is worth while to devote a ^ ^ situation Vtill arise 

and read the material he needs. ,|„e helping a cli.ld 

where it is important to spe Christmas assembly a re- 

perform a difficult reading • description that aaom- 

tarded reader wanted very mu j,. pijy, md behind the 

panled the class tableaux. In f^et his heart on reading the 

Lues as a radio production = ^ ,,,cl.er look e.x.m lime 

.... - - - 

a contributing groi"? ^ pjciures. Again, ic J j [ijmion 

may gain him rec „ 
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need. It is important to make a special effort to help the child who 
1 has reading difficulty find some means of becoming an accepted group 
1 member. 


Developing Inferesf In Reading 


1 

! 

f 


Provide many pleasant contacts with books. When a child who has 
been given remedial help begins to read widely for enjoyment, he is 
well on the way toward rapid gyowth in reading. He needs to be 
given many pleasant contacts with books. Hearing stories read by the 
teacher, participating in story groups where children are doing the 
reading, and listening to parents read stories at home provide some 
of these contacts, but the child also needs every encouragement to 
read for himself. In the beginning, the literary quality of the book 
is not as important as a child's interest in it. Within limits, even 
comic books may be acceptable. It is particularly important that 
many of the books be very easy for the youngster whose reading is 
retarded. Even length sometimes makes a difference. This is eS' 
pecially true if a child is a slow reader who normally plods for days, 
or perhaps weeks, to finish a book. Often it is helpful to rebind stories 
from basal readers so that the retarded reader can have the satisfac- 
tion of finishing a small “book" quickly. Even less than other chil- 
dren in the class should the remedial case be under critifem if he 
builds a long recreational-reading list by choosing very short books. 
The important thing is to start him to read. 

Choose materials that capitalize on a child's special concerns. 
Occasionally a severely disturbed child will resist all efforts to inter- 
est him in reading. “I'm going to work with engines. I won’t need 
to read.” “Books are sissy stuff." “I’m not going to take courses in 
high school where you have to read.” Such attitudes are not easily 
changed by argument, even though it may be suspected that they are 
in large measure a protection against failing again. Sometimes it is 
necessary' to start with the only purpose for reading that the child can 
see. One youngster said that he was not interested in anything except 
airplanes, and pulled out of his pocket a collection of pictures. Some 
of the planes he could recognize, but there were others whose names 
he wanted to know. For the first few weeks these cards became the 
center of various word-recognition activities. Once this boy saw that 
he could learn to read the names of the planes, he began to try to 
pick out some of the words in tlie descriptions on the backs of the 
cards. Weeks later he started into a simple book on planes. Another 
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severely retarded boy, approaching high school age, said that he 
would never bother to read etccept that he wanted to get a driver s 
■ license. Materials from tire Automohile Club started the teadin 
sions. If a child will attempt to read nothmg else, 
other games may at least start him looking at the configuranons of 

'"\tite materials for cldldren to meet special ne^. On many ^ 
casions a teacher will write 'Le'yearnid,' 

thing that is of interest to a 4d any- 

sophisticated beyond her years, sai written at second- 

thing except beauty columns. ^om maga- 

grade leveh the teacher cut out childs 

rines and rewrote the !“f“.enveighted ivlth terms related 

reading vocabulary was ^ f„ ^ead stories about pris 

to beauty culture, hut she gradual y p provide, 

whose homes had some of the s'*'?™'' , j dtamathe the 

When the poorest readers in heetographed a 

story tire teacher had ".humming to prepare sud. 

simplifted ««r'°Vwen worth the investment if cltiidren begin 


to rcao. . . ,, his first reading-matter. 

Sometimes a child’s own ““ or tvrittcn by the child with the 
These may be dictated to nubry cards in a variation of to 

help of a file of spelling '^uiually they are then typed 

kinesthetic approach '^" wTy. These materials may fmd 

so that the child can read ^ er, to a class notebtmk "in a 
their way eventually to a clas P P hoard, or Jint 

special project, to a story comer of to^ , .earning new 

the child's special n""''"'’ .„c to read the story aloud ° „ 

words, and perhaps prepa opportunity' to e 

dren all provide useful P / planning remedial wot . 
child to read can he overlooked m P 

Moling Speefaf Proclice ^.niculty. Remedial activ- 

Direct die child’s P7““ “ ^7n^ child’s and 


to read. 


hniqoes for ,hc child who •> ■" 


for the use of all t 


knesscsau«.u«— _ 

need of remedial help |S ^.u^„ies have 
Tills often means tliatt 
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too, that he may have peculiar gaps in his skills and, in self-defense, 
have developed ways of bluffing that hide some of his ■weaknesses. 
His successes and failures need to be studied without prejudice to 
see exactly what he can and cannot do. Persons skilled in the diag- 
nosis of reading difficulty are often remarkably adept at catching 
minor clues to inadequate techniques. This adeptness comes in part 
because skilled diagnosticians have had experience in studying pat- 
terns of errors and in part because they understand thoroughly the 
process of learning to read. Teachers develop the same sensitivities 
through their study from day to day of the reading needs of the chil- 
dren in their classes. 

Careful diagnostic study of retarded readers will reveal some chil- 
dren who are victims of general retardation and whose ways of work- 
ing are typical of those of youngsters in much lower grades. There 
may be, in fifth grade, a child whose pattern of skills is very much 
like that of a second-grader. There may even be an occasional child 
who has not progressed much beyond preprimer materials. Children 
who show general retardation will need reading programs that, in 
many ways, are typical of those planned for primary children reading 
at the same level. However, the amount of intensive practice with 
work-type activities designed to develop word-study skills and to 
build comprehension skills is likely to be greater than it would be in 
the corresponding primar>’ program, and the amount of discussion 
and follow-up of basal-rcadcr stories somewhat less. 

Other youngsters will have specific weaknesses — an inefficient ap- 
proach to new words, a word-by-word style of reading, ineffectiveness 
in establishing clear purposes for reading, inability to select appropri- 
ate details, and others. In such cases, practice needs to bear directly 
upon the inadequate skill. How direct this help sometimes needs to 
be is illustrated by the case of the youngster who had had con- 
siderable remedial rvork and rvho exclaimed in a diagnostic session, 
“Word families, at, cat, mat, bat, I know them alll” This he did, 
when the words were of one syllabic. His problem, however, lay in 
seeing the parts of t'wo- and three-syllable words and in blending 
them. This particular skill had not been stressed in the simple word- 
study activities witli which he had been laboring. On the other hand, 
children can have combinations of difficulties. For example, a young- 
ster who has been struggling with materials in which the vocabulary 
has been much too difficult may develop poor habits of comprehen- 
sion. Such a child will need some experiences with very simple ma- 
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terials to encourage him to think about the meaning of tv^t he is 
reading, and some with materials with more difficult vocabulary to 
help him develop effective word-study sUlIs. Part of the art o 
remedial teaching lies in achievinga proper balance m activities^ 

A child who is reading at a grade level lower than his acmal ^d 
in school is likely to make errors typical of Vo-nger cliddr n. Inter- 
mediate-grade teachers who work with severe 
tion need to develop a primary teachers pomt of 
seem baffling to a teacher of older children 

typical of the performance of » ^ rute!l more 

:s^yt::;:;;"n:s-tiiSs.omdaytod^^ 

ailty level for the Jhat the materials must 

rooms the problem is comphrate y y, ,eacher for 

be such that the child ’ , lemilar primary reader 

rather brief periods of hdp. o primar)' materials do not 

and workbook will ,vilUe more effective to use 

ahvays interest an older child. developed around a short 

workbooks in whicli the “'''V Teacher-made work- 

article with which tlie fupplementing these corn- 

sheets have been suggested as am exercise need be 

merdal materials. The actuid f”™ ^ J aild who is mak- 
no different from that whi* mg j ^ ; appropriate for specific 

lngregidarpmgress.Dcscript.omof««vt PP^ 

skills are induded at a mmber o' Pemts 

It is just as important ,,„ive when they are prt of the 

for remedial purposes as It IS ^ ^ usually planned to p 

regular reading program. ^ This is e"""" '"Jal a 

well-balanced practice in a ^ por for the um a«i,Ticd 

child whose relardation “ "^„p,e, might well bc^ 

specific weakness. A slow re d . a P’”^'^^i„force 

iJorkbook activities '“^.^study ac.Mti« "derails- 

should not be expecte painstaking atten 

bU present tendency; m ila child can determine 

Only someone who .^1 

‘’Irm^ttl^aJoUiersk^ 

has missed its mark If a Cl 
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its o^vn sake. Time needs to be scheduled definitely for activities 
designed to develop interest in reading, such as those described in 
the preceding section. When these recreational-reading activities are 
planned around books of the correct difficulty level, they, too, help 
to provide the extensive reading experience that is important in t le 
progress of a retarded reader. 

Plan practice activities that call for thoughtful reading. The chil 
who is severely retarded tjTiically has had many experiences where the 
materials he tried to read made little sense to him. His practice activ- 
ities need to be planned so that he has maximum opportunity to 
learn to read for meaning. This implies that the proportion of games 
or other activities in which words are met out of context usually 
would be light in comparison to those in which the child reads a 
short paragraph, answers a riddle, answers questions based on a short 
story, follows directions in order to draw a picture, or does some- 
thing else that requires him to think about the meaning of what he 
has read. This is essentially the same basis on which w'ork-type 
activities would be chosen for any child. It is of particular concern in 
planning remedial work only because the child's pre%’ious reading 
experiences are likely to have developed unfortunate habits and 
attitudes. 

Keep the child’s practice interesting and varied. It is important to 
keep the many hours of practice needed by a retarded reader from 
becoming boring. Thb is another reason for using materials where 
thoughtful reading is required — short stories, paragraphs that pro- 
vide interesting information, riddles, workbooks that present a new 
story' with each new page. It b another reason, too, for exerting e^’e^y' 
effort to interest a child in recreational reading so that some of the 
experience he needs is supplied by stories of hb ovm choosing. In 
providing practice activities, it b often important to plan to intro- 
duce a HCTV challenge from time to time. Sometimes a reading game 
can ser\'e. It can be helpful, also, to allow a child to choose some of 
hb ou-n practice activities. He may even help to prepare some of the 
materials — make his own flash cards, plan hb o^s-n game, des'elop hi5 
owm file of words to help with hb spelling, devbe a simple tachbio- 
scope. The graphs, surs, and other concrete records of progress db- 
cuss«i earlier can also be of use in keeping interest high. If a child 
comes to a tutor for extended practice sessions it may be possible to 
read to him, to take turns with him in reading aloud, to interest him 
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in construction activities for whidi lie must read the directions, or 
even to stop ivork entirely for a day in order to take a special ex- 
cunion. For many children who arc reurded, reading has been a 
confusing, meaningless, and frustrating experience. Remedial activ- 
itics need to be in sliarp contrast. . 

Provide for consistent practice. Part of the secret of making 
remedial work effective is to give consistent guidance. Small amounts 
of daily help are usually preferable to remedial semons twme a weel., 
and tliese. in turn, are preferable to longer ^ 

earlier suggestions of tvays of finding time for Pa- 

tent was proposed that would give the ch, Id serial 
activities w-itldn the classroom, in each of winch he P”3“ 

regnlarly, and through each of which he would “ 

guidance. When materials are adjusted so that full 

every situation in whicli the cinid 'J'' i,i„g amount of 
read, his day's activities often can add up to a surpnsi g 

excellent experience. .edmiques are thoroughly 

Continue with spcaal help un aiscouragement 

mastered. .\ child who has once fac jlmations where he may 

in le.irning to read should not be p , j , pace and ample 
be defeated again. E»P?“”P tS^g^mnSe, As a chi.d's 
practice may be most important better to con- 

skill begins to approach that o » keep him m 

tinuc to adjust the difficulty o ^ pujb him into 

a group where he can be given .. j.,g in a special reading 

activities that may cause him ' letting him continue 

center or is svorking with a tutor, ttatmy^'^^ ^ .hat he 

to have the help even though without it. IVh™ 

miglit be able to handle regu ar .q.,, should take particu ar 

the'^specia, help is discou..nu^;;f „ work -ess- 


issrooin - 

“h;en made in preceding drapters of 


lliu spci-ljl ilt»p — — . . _ 

pains to help the child fit into 

fully. Many suggestions have ^ cnim - . 

ways of giving a little «tra^a«uran«^,^^^^^^^^„,MIy^ 


slowly so that he may 1 


0 bridge the 


..... ... - ’ 

classroom actmtics. The ^ lanning 

gap for the remedial case . h;, progress and m p ^ 


^ ileip die child share in m“^' d n 

next sfeps. The most interestmg P^,„„ .hat help odier duWr 

child g^s at it blindly. The same proem 



guiding growth in reading 

to anal^-ze their strengths and weaknesses and to understand the pur- 
poses of special practice will also help the retarded reader. The rea- 
sons for practice activities can be talked through before a child un- 
derukes them. He can help to analyze his successful experiences so 
that he knows what he has done well, and to study his failures so that 
he knows where he needs more practice. Three or four children 
working together may discuss what helped tlicm to recognize a new 
word or how they located the answer to a question. In areas such as 
word analysis, their greater maturity may make them able to deduce 
rules which may facilitate their progress. Eventually the retarded 
reader should develop the same healthy interest in taking an objec- 
tive look at his achievement and in sharing in plans for his next 
activities that is displayed by the child wlio is making normal 
progress. 

Independence is the final goal for all children. When a child begins 
to understand what it means to be a good reader, takes an active in- 
terest in learning to read more skillfully, and, most imporunt, finds 
in being able to read a way of solving his problems and a source of 
personal satisfaaion, he is well on his way toward the eventual mas- 
ter)* of adult reading skills. 

SOME QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING THE 
REMEDIAL HELP PROVIDED FOR CHILDREN 
Is a careful study made of all possible factors that might be affecting 
a child’s progress in reading? 

Is the classroom program flexible enough to allow time to give special 
help to individuals? 

Are administrative problems in the school, such as class size, solved in 
such a way as lo fadliute the teacher’s efforts to give help to individuals? 

Are tliere suflident easy recreational and informational materials to 
provide the successful and enjoyable reading experiences needed by the 
retarded reader? 

Is the atmosphere in which the child works one of enthusiasm and 
confidence? 

Is ev'cry effort being made to interest the child in reading? 

Are practice activities planned in terms of the child’s spedal needs? 
Are ihere^ ample interesting work-type materials for spedal practice.'' 
Is the child given a share in planning his own program and in ap" 
praising his progress? 

Is there continuous study of the effectiveness with which the total 
school program is meeting individual needs? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
Causes of Retardation in Reading 

Anderson, Irving H. ondBeabom. Waller F. Th, F^chohejofTeathlni 
Reading, rJiapter 1. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1952. Pp. i + 

dS Edivard W. A Manual lor Remedial Reeding, cluplers 1, ^ 

Edition. Champaign. Illinois: n.e Garrard r«“' '=1®' PPJ".+ 

Doich, Edsrard W. Aotlemr in Reading, chapters IJ. IS. Chanrpa.gn, Ilhnon. 

The Garrard Press, 1918. Pp. S73. n„g;„e AbiUiiei, chapler 12. 

Dutrell, Donald D. ImprmemevI of Raaie Reading Aa ^ P 

Yoniers-on-Hudson: \Vorld Book Company. • ^ ^ Third Edition. 

Gates. Arrhnr I. The ImpeauemenI ./ " 

New York: The Macmillan Cornpany. 1917. Pp x» + U„;,,etiii, 

Monroe, Marion. Children Who CennnI Read, chapter s. ui go 

ol Chicago Press. 1932. Pp. tt'+f”?' Chicago: The Uniretiity 
Robinson, Helen M. Why Pap.h fail •» Roa*”*- 5° 

o! Chicago Press, 191S. Pp. aiii + ffli- . . clamaam and Clinic, 

Robinson. Helen M.. Mo'^SpS, No. 79, Chicago: Uni- 
chapter 5. Supplementary ““““p”'. as. 

versity of Chicago Press, ' n’ijL, chtpier 7. St. Louis; SYebsler 

Stone. Clarence R. Pragreil m ^nta^ Reading, p 

Publishing Company, .S Ihe Bduialiee Proeeri, thapten 

YVitty, Paul and Kopel, David. Reeding non ^ 

7-9. Boston; Ginn and Company. 193»- P- ^ classroom Setting and 
Sel also Ure rererence, on dppmureg of aapter XIII. 

on Selecting and Using Standardised 

Providing Remedial Help in the Teaching Children la Read, 

Adam, Fay; Gray, CilUd"; ^S’p^rTcorpany.'lSlS. Pp. ia + S^^ 
chapter 13. New York; The R rhapten ^'5- 

Doich, Edward 3V. A "“"“.'/^fcarmid Press. 1915. PP- « + *“• 
Edition. Champaign, Illinois ira 

Durrell, Donald D. Op. cit J’P'f.i’liwinrIom Bulletin 100. Cincinnati. 
New Intermediate Manual, P ^ _ 

Cincinnati Public ^£^Luin Bulletin 300. Cincinnati. Cm 

“Nt^r^ea^he^ W -.iP- " 
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Robinson, Helen M,, Editor. Op. ctL, chapter 6. 

Yoakam, Gerald A. and Simpson, Robert G. Modern Methods and Techniciues 
of Teaching, chapter 17. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1918. Pp. 
viii + 435. 

Sources of Practice Activities 
Gates, Arthur I. Op. cit. 

Hester, Kathleen B. Teaching Every Child to Read, chapters 10-19. Nev,* York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1955. Pp- xi + 416. 

Robinson, Helen M., Editor. Op. cit., chapter 13. 

Russell, David H. and Karp, Etta E. Reading Aids Through the Grades. Re- 
vised Edition. Three Hundred Des'clopmental Reading Activities. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. Pp. 117- 
See also the references at the ends of earlier chapters, particularly Chapters 
VII, IX. XII. 
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Abilities: of adult readers, 3, 4; of children 
in today's schools. 5-9: of a skillful 
reader. 11-15: see also Aims. Prereaduig 
abilities, references to specific skill areas 
Ability grouping, see Grouping 
Achievement, see Appraisal 
AetMties, work-type, see \Vork-lype acovi- 

Adi*L. Fay. 16. 71. 114, 147. 308. 316. 390. 

891, 392. 449, 450, 488.517 
Adams, Mary A.. 392 . 

Adjusting reading technique, see Flexi- 
bility of reading techniques 
Adjustment, personality, see Emotional aa- 
justment. Social adjustment 
Aims: of the beginning-reading program. 
118-121; of the intermediate program. 
317-322: of the prereading 
74-75: of the primary program. 15+|^. 
of reading programs in today s 

11-15: of the word-study program, m 

intermediate grades, 419-^20, in pnm ry 
grades. 262-263 

Almy, Millie C., 35, 37, 114 . , 

Alphabet: an aspect of word analysis « 
primary grades, 293-298; des^pm„ p 
reading acquaintance with, se 
DJeiorary. Word 

American Coundl on Educatiom^iSH 

American Library Assodalion, 390 

Analysis, phonetic, see tV'onl anatys 
Anderson, aarcnce. 255 
Anderson, Irving H., 89, 40. 41, • 

419. 487. 488. 517 

Anecdotal records, see Records, a 
Applegate. Maurec, 491 .. , 

Appraisal: an aspect of means 

tlon, 515: classroom ^ 1^, 

of, 462-472; esublishing 
45^1-462: of prereading 
records for, 467-470: reporting 
an aspect of. 480-487: ,tandanU«d tests 
a means of. 472-480 


Appraisal, pupil seU-: 

*al insmiction, 508-509. 51o-S16. « 
essential in the appraisal process. 4-1^ 
472 479-480: role of, in inteimeduie 
activities. 35<^S61, 873-375. 395. in pn- 
maty actlviuo. 198-199, -15, in 
cessful program, 27 
Appredation. see Tastes, reading 
Aibuthnot, May Hill. 3M, 4 9 . 

Arithmetic: detailed reading mlated W. 

ate grades. 369-370. 571. 877, 
JSSy^des. 215-216. see also Con- 

Au'dSy'Sii, see Hearing 

background 

Dackus. Bertie. 517 

cf, iis-m 

Beginning 12(r-15l: 

dassTOom 116-112: g«"f! */' 

Belts. Emmett 5J> 
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259, 308. -HO. 488 
Bctzner, Jean. 392 

Biography: in a typical reading unit in 
the intermediate grades, 357-358; tet 
also Recreational reading. Interests, 
reading 

Biackwood, Paul E.. 489 

Blough, Glenn O., 391 

Bond, Guy L., 29. 35. 37. 71. 115, 182, 308. 

346, 391, 392, 418. 450. 488. 496 
Book reports: in intermediate grades. 386- 
387. 389 

Books, see Materials 
Bradshaw, Franklin R., 16 
Broom. M. E.. 1C. 303 
Brueckner, Leo J., 391 
Bryner. James R.. 221, 222. 223 
Buckingham. B, R., 391 
BuTos. Oscar K., 488 
Burrows, Alvina T., 308, 392 
Burton, Virginia Lee. 255 
Buswell, Guy Thomas, 12, 139 

Card catalog: oi teaching aids, 189; see 
also Library 

Carpenter, Helen McCracken. 450 
Carr, Constance, 359 
Carter, Homer 1- J.. 590 
Case study: in diagnosing reading diffi- 
culty, 495 
Casey, Sally L.. 491 
Cason. Eloise B., 403 
Caswell, Hollis L., 29 
Chans, see Visual aids 
Charts, experience, see Experience records 
Check lists: an aid to special practice in 
the intermediate grades, 395; in ap- 
piaisal, 466-467; in oral reading, 414 
Childhood of Famous Americans Series, 
357 

Children’s Bureau, 489 
Choral speaking, see Poetry 
Cincinnati Public Schools, 79, 1 15, 147, 182, 
216. 225, 259, 546, 392, 491. 517 
Qatk. IVillis ^V.. 55 

Classes in action, typical: iit beginning- 
reading experiences. 116-118; under il- 
lustrathe intermediate schedule, 336- 
339, under illustrative primary schedule, 
172-174: in late intermediate grades, 
313-316; in late primary grades, 151— 
154; in today’s schools. 5-9; in word- 
study activities. 260-262 
Classics: developing acquaintance with, in 
intermediate grades, 387-388, in primary 
grades, 86, 256; see also Interests, read- 
ing, Tastes, reading 

Classroom organization, see Organization. 


classroom 

Classrooms: typical primary. 72-73, 217- 
220; see also Classes in action 

Cole. Luella. 392, 418. 449 

Col0, Gertrude M., 417 

Colodny, I., 419 

Coinio: helping children appraise, 359 

Communication arts: reading an aspea of, 
5, 15 . . u 

Comprehension, reading: aims of, m the 
beginning-reading program, 119-120, in 
the intermediate program, 317-320, in 
the primary' program, 155-157; as * 
characteristic of a skillful reader, 11-^12: 
special practice in, in intermediate 
grade, 360-361. 374, 397-101. in pri- 
mary grade. 205-201, 214, 252-253; «« 
also Critical evaluation, Details, ability 
to read for. Directions, ability to follow, 
General impression, ability to read for 
Concepts: developing, in intermediate 
grades, 376-377, 424; see also Voabulary, 
Word meaning 

Conference, parcnt-ieacber, see Home- 
school relations. Reporting to parents 
Configurations of words, see Word recog- 
nition, Word study 

Content fields: definition of, 327; develop* 
ing readiness for in primary grades, 
245-253; illustrative units, in intermedi- 
ate grade, 362-573. in primary grade. 
228-237; providing reading materials in, 
for intermediate grade, 348-351, for 
primary grade, 185-189; reading prob- 
lems in, an aspect of the intennrfiate 
program, 327-329, of the primary pro- 
gram, 167-168; reading skilb in, 375- 
382, 437-438; special reading practice in. 
in intermediate grade, 438-442; vocabu- 
lary of, 373-377, 422-424 
Cook. Waller W.. 22. 391 
Creative writing: an aspea of prereading 
experience, 86-87; a factor in develop- 
ing reading taste in primary grades, 
257; related to word study, in intermedi- 
ate grade, 421, 425, in primary grades, 
279-280, 282; in units of work, in inter- 
mediate grades, 368-370. in primary 
^de. 244-245 

Critical evaluation: aims of. in the inter- 
mediate program, 318, in the pricia^ 
program, 155; as an aspea of democratic 
society, 381; as a characteristic of a skill- 
ful reader, 14; classroom activitie for, 
in intermediate grades. 379-381: skilb 
related to. 397-399; special practice in. 
in intermediate grades, 360, 374, 399- 
400, in primary grades, 203, 252: in to* 
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day's schools. 10 
Cross, Gertrude M., 182, S-15 
Cumulative records, see Records, cumula- 
tive 

Cunningham, Ruth. 316 
Curtis, James F., 216 

Dally program, see Scheduling 
Dale, Edgar, 351, 450 
Daugherty. James. 357 
Davis. Alice, 255 

Dearborn, Walter F., 39, 40, 41, 71. 407, 
449, 487, 483. 517 

Democracy: critical esaluation a skill in. 
381: developing techniques of. thfwgh 
pupil-teacher planning, 342; enriching 
oncepts of, through wide reading. SSS; 
reading abilities in. 5, 14 
Department of Elementary School Pnna- 
pals, 490 . 

Department of Supervision and Cumco- 
lum Development, N.£A.. 346 
DeUils, ability to read for; aims of. m the 
intermediate program, 319, P"* 

maiy program. 156; skills ^*‘*? "* 
402-403; special ptacuce in, in in««' 
mrfijl. grado. Ml. 
primary grades, 204, 214. 25, 

«, n,dlns di,f 

nicliODry. >p«M pmlit, 'vlK. 

endo, 27(P-271, soil i« "“'f,”'’”,? 
acimtia In inlcnawliatc g, 

Lodiing inforeiaiion. Ran 

ence techniques j^jj. 

Differences in reading ability. 

vtdual differences , jj, 

Directions, ability to follow. j„',bc 
Ih. inia-Dicdiaic P"^”i^’Sa,rf ,a, 
primary program. 156. 

«2-103r .p~al pn"" In 

media,, grade,. Ml. j,, 

primary grade,. 2M. dimHlUy 

Disability, reading, s« . „ 5errtrts, 

Division of Surveys a Teacher*, 

George Peabody College for 
390 „ ,15, 147. 19«. 

Dolch. lUlward W. 16. 503,517 

2,6.281. 303.391.4 9. 

Diamatmtion; m i"'” -rtiviti«- . 

335-357: in eUo Oral 

in primary actintio. - 

reading aoivitie* 

Drill, see Work-iyp* * 


Driscoll, Gertrude, 483 
Ourtell. Donald D.. 283, 293, 303. 316. 419, 
450. 457. 467, 478, 437. 483. 517 

Edwards. Vera C. 499 
Sells, Kenneth. 64 

Emotional adjustment: appraisal of. at 
prereading level, 66-70: developing, 
through prereading classes. 112-lH. 
through the primary program. 76-79, 
81-83, 109, through remedial imtnic- 
lion. 506-511; a factor in reading dis- 
ability, 496-500. in reading readiness 
41-42 

Encjriopedu, see Locating information. 

Reference techniques ,n 

Eiteyelopedia of ntsearch. 30 

English. Mildred. 187 
Ernst. Margaret S., 449 
Estes. Eleanor. 388 

Evaluation, tee Appraisal . „ - 

Experience, fitsihand; ability to * 

Seteristic of a skillful 15- 

amect of programs in todays • 

K “nib Si wml. In l»le"”'>l““ 

JlSdS, M3. M5, 572-i;3. in prfnOT 
Ihe lolil primnry piJSnun 10. 7W1. 

600, in re.d.ng leod.neOjJS 

^^P''‘'"“dSSfU”l. l5 in'.^nl“" 

^‘dr«uJVli Tile 

J68-370. in primary gi^ 

pTOednm to de,elop.W^_„^ . 

'’.iS'Si. .21. 

rate. 406-407 

Fargo. L«ale »-aJ 

re»drfek.r.nU* 

re,ebee.J”"'“-’':ij 

r.™.Id. cm* „,ert.U. 

File: developing a tcacner 

. lel, 

hand . ^ 

r6d.. .bW'i". "IP- 

nSScynl— mg.edmid.-.i"'^ 
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in the intermediate program, 31&-S20, 
in the primary program, 156-157; as a 
characteristic of effective reading rat^ 
404-405; as a characteristic of a skillful 
reader, 13; classroom actisatles for, in 
intermediate grades, 378-379; special 
practice in, in intermediate grades, 441, 
in primary grades, 251-253 

Follow-up activities: in primary grades, 
199-203; see also IVork-type actis'iues 

Forbes, Esther, 388 

Forkner. Hamden L., 29, 259, M6, 392 

Format of books, ability to handle: aims 
of, in the beginning-reading program, 
120-121, in the intermediate program. 
320-321, in the primary program, 158; 
appraising prereading abilities in. 52- 
53; as a characteristic of a tkillhil 
reader, 13; classroom activities for, in 
intermediate grades. 377-378, in the 
prereading program. 102, in primary 
grades, 24S-248: special practice in, in 
intermediate grades, 442; see also Ref- 
erence techniques 
Foshay, A. Wellcsle)', 29 
Foster. Josephine C, 1 14 
Frank, Lawrence K.. 491 
Frank. Mary. 491 

Gabbard. Hard 469 
Carnes: use of In word study, in inter- 
mediate grades. 432-453. in primaty 
grades, 2S3-2&4, 307 
Gam. Roma. 114, 147, 308, 483. 491 
Gates. Arthur I., 35, 37. 39. 51. 71. 105. 
116, 117, 120, 121. 303. 391. 450, 448. 
449. 456, 4G7, 478, 453. 490, 49G, 517, 518 
Cates. Doris. 338 

Gates Reading Readiness Tests, 54 
Ceisel. Theodore. 25S 
Ceneral impression, ability to read for: 
aims of, in the intermediate program, 
319, in the primary program, 150: skilb 
related to, 400-401; special practice in. 
In intermediate grad«, 301, 374. 401- 
402. in primary grades, 203. 214, 252 
Ceograplsy, see Soda] studies 
Cist ol passage, see General impression 
CoaU, see Aims 

Grades, letter, see Reporting to parents 

Graham. Shirley. 353 

Crahame. Kerrneih, 3?7 

Cramatky, Hardie. 255 

Graphs, see Msual aids 

Cray. Lillian. 16. 71. 114, 117. 303. 316. 

590. 571. 592, 419. 450. 483. 517 
Cray. William 5, 29. 50, 239. 237. 293. 

SCO. 316. SO}. STS. m 


Ctta, Margaret 'R„ 450 
GrifSths, N'ellie L., 54 
Grossnickle, Foster E., 391 
Grouping: for beginning-reading activi- 
ties, 110-112, 127-129; characteristics of. 
in a successful program, 25-27; for in- 
termediate activities. 3^, 328-330, 331, 
334, 343-345; for prereading artivities. 
77, 82; for primary activities. 161-162. 
164. J66, 167, 169. 179-181; for remedial 
instruction, 502-^03 
Croups, reading, see Reading groups 

Hackett, Alice Payne. 16 
Handedness: a factor in reading disabil- 
ity, 496; working w-ith problems of, at 
prereading level, 103-105 
Handforth. Thomas, 255 
Handiapped child: adjusting prereading 
program for, 38—10, 109-114; as distin- 
guished from the remedial case. 491- 
495; tee also Individualized instruction 
Harris. Albert J., 71, 309. 448, 449, 489. 
517 

Harrison. M. Lucxlc, 36, 71, 115 
Headley, Neiih E., 114 
Health: adjusting to problems of, in ti’* 
prereading program. 110; appraisal of, 
at prereading level, 62-65; a factor In 
reading readiness, 40-41; illustrative 
unit in, in intermediate grades, 371. 
see abo Content fields 
Hearing; adjusting to difficulties In, »n 
the prereading program. 109-110; ap- 
praisal of, at prereading level, 62-63: 
a factor in reading disability, 496, in 
reading readiness, 40-41 
Helfcman, Helen, 114. 489 
Hester, Kathleen 448, 449, 450. 483, 489 
Hildreth. Gertrude H.. 29, 54. 71. 114. 

115. 147. 182. 316. 449, 489. 517 
Hutoty, tee Social studies 
Hixson. Jerome C.. 449 
Home-school relations: an aspect of re- 
medial teaching. 503-50C. of the pre- 
reading program. 108, 111, 113: a factor 
in reading disability, 496-493; fostering, 
through reporting. 480-487 
Hoikeimcr. Patricia A.. 391 
Horn. Ernest. 216. 391, 392. 419. 491 
Huggett. Albert J.. 391 
Hyatt. Ada V.. 419 

niustrative materials, see Msual aids 
Index: special practice with, in iniermc- 
diate grades. 411; tee also Locating I”’ 
formation. Reference techniquo 
lodiHdual differenca: fn fate iatertoe- 
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diate grades, 315-3H: in late primary 
grades. 151-152: In reading readiness. 
33-56; see alto IndividualUcd Instnic- 
tion 

Indiridualiied instruction: achieving, 
through KOtk-type acihitles. In In- 
tennediaie grades, 395-396. In primaiy 
grades. 210-215, 501; an atpe« of the 
intermediate program, 331-353, of the 
prereading program. 100-lH. of 
primary program, 165-167; characteris- 
tics of. In a successful program. ^27: 
see afro Grouping 

Information, location of, see loating In- 
formation 

Informational reading; In adult world. 5-f: 
alms of. In the Intermediate program,* 
318. In the primary program. 155: an 
aspect of the beginning-reading pro- 
gram, H6. of the Intermediate prog^. 
327-329. of the primary ptogram. 167- 
1G9: classroom aetls-ities in, in intcr^ 
diate grades. 362-381. in primary grade. 
22<5-25S: equipping the Intermrtiaie 
eUtsroom for. 318-331. the pr^aiy 
classroom for. IR5-189; m ««“y* 
lehools, M; In a typial reading unit 
In primary grad®. 203-209 
Inielligenee: appraisal of. at preread^g 
lesel, 65-66: a criterion la ‘fP”*?** 
455-158: a factor In reading tUsabfliiy. 

496, in reading readiness. 38-10 

Interests, reading; appraising at 
tag Wri, .(MS: « . 
a skillful reader. M: 
termediatc grades. 361. 
the prereadmg program, 8^'^^ • 

in primary grade. 205. 2a3, ^253. 
thrtJugh r^edial Instruction, 

3 factor in reading disability. 50 . 

aijo Taste, reading 

Intermediate grade: on-goi^ 
reading activitie In. 517-3W; * 

of the reading ' 

special practice activitie m, 

Jackson. Doris C. 392 
Jenkins, Gladys C.. 491 
Jersitd, Arthur T.. 36. 101. 483 
Journal of £(fucii<»on<jf Researeh, 

Junior priuury cUo. >« PreraJ"*: 

Rarp, Xtta E.. 518 

Kearney, Nolan C., 22. 591 , — g. 

Kindergarten: role of. In developing re- 
reading abilitie, 60. 1 ^'' ..4 {miiuc- 
Kln=th.L oppmeh: to ronrf»l 
lion. 508, 511 


KiA. Samuel A.. 40. 115, 147, 438, 517 
Knpel. David, 493, 517 
Rottmeye, U’illiam. 449, 489. 517 

Lamoreauc, Lillian A., 71, 115, 147 
Lmtdmark Books, 557 
Language; appraising prercadlng abiliue 
In. 44-46: deieloping fadlity with, in 
prereading program. 81-88; see also Cre- 
ative writing 

Language ans. see Communiation arts 
Lcarr. Demtce E.. 489 
Lee. Dorris May, 71, 115. 147, 437 
Lee, 1. Jfiirray, 55 

Let-Clatk Reading Readiness Test, 54 
Left-handed chUd. see Handednos 
Lefi io-right orientation: appraumg pre- 
roding ability in. 55; developing pte- 

SdinI .mil, to. ... .1.. 

Handedness 

Lenski, Lois, 207, 388 . 

mdo, 251: tee also Locating infenoa 
tioo. Reference techniques 

Tastes, reading, iwwis. leading 
Little Golden Books, ^ 

IJ; :„a,ygndo. 

diate grades. SSI 5 - P jpe- 

*' PK to7i»»«y j”'"’- 

S: g; « ■" 

alto’ Reference techniques 

Loige. Ining. 591 
McCarthy. ^5 

Comtanee M- 16' 

448. 488 . , .on 

MeCinnis, ^216. 259, 298. S09. 

Kr.-Kee Paul. I®. *’'■ 

£ i 3 . <«■ ft 29 259 , !!«• » 
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impression 

Maladjustments, see Remedial instruction 
Maps, see Visual aids 
Maiken, in beginning-reading activities. 
140-141 

Materials: as a characteristic of a success- 
ful program, 18, 20; des-eloping a 
teacher's file of, 186-189; selecting, for 
the beginning-reading program, 121-126, 
for the intermediate program, 348-351, 
for the prereading program, 87-04, for 
the primary program, 184-189, for re- 
medial instruction, 507-508, 510-511, 
513-515; in today’s schools, 9-10; see 
also Readiness boolcs, IVorkbooks. 
W’oik-type activities 
Mathematics, see Arithmetic 
Maturation: adjusting to differences in. 
in the prereading program, 110; a cri- 
terion in appraisal, 455-458; a factor 
in reading readiness, 4! 

Mental age, see Intelligence 
Merrill, Maude E.. 39. 52, 64 
Melropolilan Readineu Tests, 54 
Michaells, John, 392 
Miel, Alice. 346. 489 
Monroe. Marion. 71, 115, 489. 517 
Monroe, M’alter S.. 30 
Morpbett, Mabel V„ 38 
Morin, see Visual aids 

National Council of Parents and Teachers. 
490 

National Council of Teachers of Engluh. 
29. 39! 

National School Pubb’c Relations Associ- 
ation, 490 

Newspapers: learning to read, in intenne- 
diate grades, 372; see also Materiab, 
Reference techniques 
Nesrspapers, children's: as equipment in 
the primary classroom, 188; as a source 
of special practice acUsiiies in interme- 
diate grades. 440 
Non-oral reading, 139 
Note-lafcing; classroom aciirities for, in 
intermediate grades, 382-381, in primary 
grades, 250-231; skills related to, 445- 
446; special practice in, in intermediate 
grades, 4 16-148: see abo Reference tech- 
niques 

Objeahes, see Aims 
Olson. Wilbrd C, 35, 41, 456, 488 
Oral reading: in adult world, 4; aims of. 
in the intermediate program. 319, in 
the primary program, 156; appraising 
reading sLill through. 465—166; an as- 


pect of beginning-reading activities, 
139-140; assuring an attentive audience 
for. 417-418; a center of reading units 
in the intermediate grades, 355-357; 
for follow-up in primary activities, 199- 
202; helping the shy child develop 
skill in, 418; as a means of developing 
reading tastes, in intermediate grades. 
387-388; purposes served by. 410-412; 
skills related to, 412-414; special prac- 
tice in, in intermediate grades, 361, 374, 
414-419, in primary grades, 291. 253: 
in today's schools, 9 

OrganUmic age, a criterion in appraisal, 
456 

O^anization, dassroom: for advanced pri- 
mary activities. 179-181; for bepnning- 
reading activities, 126-134; for interme- 
diate aaivities, 335-345 
Ousley, Odille, 135. 138 
Outlining: skills related to, 445-446; spe- 
cial practice with, in intermediate 
grades, 446-448 

Pace. Mildred, 358 

Paragraph reading, see Comprehension, 
reading 

Parker, Bertha Morris, 206 
Peny, Armstrong, 388 
Phonetic anal)3is: definition of, 288; see 
also Word analysis 

Phrase reading, see Beginning reading. 
Rate of reading 

Phjsical development, see Health, Hear- 
ing, Vision, Speech 
Picture interpretation: appraising 
reading abilities in, 51-52; dcselopiog 
prereading abilities in, 109-102; see 
abo Visual aids 
Picturesque IVord Origins, 449 
Planning, pupil-teacher: an aspect of the 
beginning-reading program, 132-133, 
the intermediate program, 341-344, 393" 
396. the prereading program. 81-82, the 
primary program, 175-176, 180-181; in 
developing work-tj-pe experiences in the 
intermediate grades, S95-596; experi- 
ence records an aid to, in primar)' 
grades, 237-239; in today’s schools, 10- 
II 

Play, dramatic, see Dramatization 
Poetry: in intermediate grades, 416-417: in 
the prereading program, 93; in primary 
grades. 200-201, 257 

Praaice activities: characteristics of, in a 
successful program, 20-23; see obo 
Work-i)-pe activities, references to spe- 
cific skill areas 
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i’rcfixes: special practice 'vith, in intenne- 
diate grades, 4S3; sec also ^S’Q^d mean* 
ings. Word analysis 
Preprimen, see Basal readers 
Prercading abilities: appraising, in class- 
room setting. 44-53. through readiness 
tests. 53-57, by means of records, 57-^: 
contribution of the total primary pro- 
gram to. 75-83: definition of. 56-38; 
des'cloping, in first grade, 81-105; tee 
also Readiness 
Prereading class, 112-114 
Prereading program, 72-115 
Primary grades: the beginning reading 
program in. 116-147: direct reading in- 
struction in. 183-216: on-going cla«- 
room reading aciisities in, 217-259. the 
prereading program in, 72-115: 
scope of the reading program in, >5 
182; the word-study program in. 2w>- 
309 

Program, reading: charactetutics of a sue- 
cessful. 17-30: see also Beginning ratt- 
ing. Intermediate grades. Prereading 
program. Primary grades 
Projective techniques. 69 
PupU-made materiab, see WofK-type a 
tMtles 

Pupil-teacher planning, see 
Purposeful reading: aims ^ 
ning-reading * the 

termediate 8,nect d 

for general 

ing rate, 106, of a^occessfol 

514: characterisiics of. }" ® ,(y.ii 

program. 21-23; in today s schools. 

Radio: a. an aid I" 
inicrais, SS6: see also \uual a 
Ragan, 3Vini!im »•; 29 inierme- 

Rate of reading: primary 

diate program, 3 ». jppraisinj^ 

201. 253 

Raubichcck. L«titi^44S 551 

Readability: methods ot In 

Readers: ability m devc»^ 

appraisal. 461-lC^ « ^d«. 

ing reading tastrt . ‘ 

256: equipping tl« * ^ffsdmg 

intemiediaie gndes. 


actiritics, 123-123, in primary grado, 
181-185; use of. in the beginning-read- 
ing program, 125-126, 131-133, in the 
intermediate program, 352-361. 396. in 
the primary program. 191-199. 205-203 
Readiness: appraising aspects of develop- 
ment related to, 66-70. prereading abili- 
ties in, 43-60: a concept at all grade 
lercls 36: factors in, 35-12; individual 
differences in. 33-36. 42: s« also Pre- 
reading . . - ' 

Rcdinoi bool.! .1 Jn .M lo dc.clop.o. 
lotoral in radinj. S3, bngn.g. fcob Jj 

85, 87, IcEt-lo-right onenLiUon, Wl, sldl 
in piciore inieiriotat'on, 101-102, nord- 

"„5, .1111., 37. 90! 5nld= to 

rSS it.u: 

55-66: interpreting, 56-.>7. lelectmj,. 

R^dfftg. Informational 
reading, Recrwtional reading. 

RifbS'dtobni.,! 

wflS'.bfRSl I,. 

Rodins B””!?' 

35IJS1. in IM 

sfiES'- 

Rodins P^f ”- ’ ol lb. Into- 

Reading of the pri- 

mediate definition of. 

RS^'t‘”'>"™;j,;“''Sdr5'iM" 

jppmWng 463-469, in 

R^.'Xudtou-o-.in.pP"-"'- 

■'^TinTbc tooI'todU'' 

alms of. *n ptneram. 135. 

gjjO. o( loiontoa- 

, 70 ; davsroom acii'tur* ‘ 
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ate grades, 357-359, 38-1-390, in primary 
grades, 206-207. 254-258; equipping the 
classroom for, in intermediate grades, 
319, 387-388, in primary grades, 185- 
186, 254-255; in today's schools, 6 

Redl, Fritz. 491 

Reese. Dora, 16, 71, 114, 147, 308, 316, 390. 
391, 392. 449, 450, 488. 517 

Reference books: equipping the classroom 
with, in intermediate grades, 519, in pri- 
mary grades, 168; see aba Reference 
techniques. Informational reading 

Reference tecimiques: aims of, in the in- 
termediate program, 320, in the primary 
program, 157-158; developing readiness 
for, in primary grades, 240-^1; special 
practice in, in intermediate grades, 361, 
375. 409-410, 436-448, in primary grades, 
201, 253: see aba Locating information 
Remedial instruction: developing chil- 
dren's oonhdence in, 506-510; develop- 
ing interest in reading through, 510-511; 
finding time for, 502-506; providing 
eficalve practice for, 511-516 
Reporting to parents: determining means 
of, 481-48-4; helping children share in, 
484-485: interpreting modem educa- 
tional methods through, 485-187 
Retarded readen: adjusting activities for. 
in units of work in intermediate grades, 
366-368; locating materials for, in the 
Intermediate grades, 350-351, in pri- 
mary grades. 184-183; see abo Individ- 
ualized instruction, Reading disability. 
Remedial instruction 
Tleview of Educational neseareh, 30 
Heviied Slanford-Binel Scale, 39, 51, 6i 
Rcy, H. A.. 255 
Rinsland, Henry D., 391 
Robinson, Helen M., 35, 40. 41. 448, 419 
488.495,490,498,517, 518 
RnsselJ, Dasid IL, 16, 29, 33, 37, 155, 158 
182, 302. 310, 392. 430. 448, 449, 488, 518 

Saunders, Dorothy O., 392 
Scheduling: of beginning-rcading activl. 
tics. 136-133; of intermediate activities 
325-326. 527-323. 330, 332. 333, 334. 335- 
313; of prcTcading experiences. 77, 83; 
of primary activities. 102, 161, 106. 108. 
109, 171-179; for remedial Instruction, 
502-506 

Schneider, F.lsa, 489, 490 
Schonell, Fred j.. 16 

Sdcnce: llCustraisvc units in, in intenne- 
diate grades. 305. 306-307. 570. in pri- 
mary grada. 208, 236-231; see abo Coti- 
tent fields 


Scripture, Elizabeth, 450 
SeatM'oik, see Follow-up aaivitics, Work- 
type activities 

Self-evaluation, see Appraisal, pupil sell- 
Sequence of events, ability to read for, see 
General impression 
Shacter, Helen. 491 

Signature Series, Sol _ , . 

Silent reading: in primary group activiuo. 
19^197; in relation to oral reading m 
intermediate grades, 4I0-4I2 
Simpson, Robert G., 518 
Skimming, see Rate of reading 
Smith, Dora V., 392 
Smith. Nila B., 29 

Sodal adjustment: appraisal of, at pre- 
reading level, 66-70; developing, 
through prercading classes, 112-114, 
through the primary program, 76-79. 
81-83, 109; a factor in reading readiness. 
4M2 

Sodal studies: illustnilive units ‘J* 
intermediate grades, 362-365, 367, 37L 
372. in primary grades, 228-232, 234- 
237; see abo Content fields 
SouD^: deciding which to stress in pri* 
inary grades, 293-298; helping a child 
learn, in primary grades, 281^293; see 
also iv’ord analysis, Word study 
Speech: appraisal of, at prereading level, 
62-65; developing good habits of, in the 
prercading prograro, 88, 99; a factor in 
reading disability, 496, in reading readi- 
ness, 40-41 

Speed of reading, see Rate of reading 
Spelling; related to word analysis in inter- 
medtaie grades, 436-452, in primary 
grades, 302-561 
Standardized tests, see Tests 
Stegeman, William H., 114 
Stendler, Celia D., 114 
Stevenson, John F., 368 
Stone, aarcnce R.. 29. 71, 191, 391. 517 
Strang, Ruth M.. 16. 29. 392. 448, 483, 489. 
491 

Straieme^er, Florence B., 29, 187, 259, 840, 
392, 491 

Structural analysis: definition of, 287; see 
abo Word analysis 

Study skills, see Content fields. Informa- 
tional reading. Reference techniques 
Subject-matter fields, zee Content field* 
SuQixes: special practice with, in 

mediate grades, 433: see abo Word 
meanings. Word analysis 
Sullivan. Helen B., 457 
Summarizing: tkilb related to, 443-446; 
ipedal praaice in. In intermediate 
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grades. ■W6-t!8 

Supplementaiy bools, see Materiali 
Sweet. Mayme. 491 
Syllabication, see IVord analysis 
Symbob, reading of, see Arithineiiti Con- 
tent fields 

Taba, Hilda, 69 

Table of contents: special practice with, 
in intermediate grades, 444; tee ebo Lo- 
cating information. Reference tech- 
niques 

Tables, see Visual aids 
Tastes, reading: as a characterbtie of a 
stillful reader. 14; deraloping, in inter- 
mediate grades, 3S8-390. 4M. in the pre- 
reading program, 86, in primary grades, 
256-258 

Tatam, Campbell, 255 
Teacher: role of. in coordinating reading 
activities, from grade to grade. 112. »n 
a succesful program, 20, 28, in 
achoob, 10: tee eba Home-school rela- 
tions. Planning, pupil-teacher 
Television: as an aid in developtng read- 
ing inierois. 836; as a source of informa- 
tiOD in an Illustrative unit, 235: see abo 
Vbual aids 
Tensen. Ruth M.. 207 
Teiman, Lewb 39. 52. 64 , 

Tests, intelligence: scores on, a cniOToa 
in apprabal, 456: use of. in appramog 
prereading abilities, 63-66 
Tests, readiness, see Readiness tests 
Tesu, reading achievement: interpreting. 
475-480; scores on, a aitencm Jna^ 
praisal. 457, 461: selecting, 
types of, 4^-473 • 

Tests, reading capadty: score on. a cn- 
terion in apprabal. 457 . 

Tots, reading diagnostic us® s" P" 
praisal, 466-467, 478-179 . . 

Tests, teacher-made, use of, 

prerrading abilities. 58-59. w apP”” 
ing reading sWlb, 463-467 
Textbooks: developing skill In um g 
intermediate grades, 37l-37~. ® P ^ 
mary grades, 245-249: sre abe Content 
fields, Materiab 
Thcman, ^'iola, 491 
Thorndike. Edward L.. 391 
Thurstonc, 1- L-, 456 
Thutstone, Thelma Cwinn, 456 
T^-blod,., U-p: m S- 

ning-reading activities, . ’ 

.oiriLto, 535-M’- P""’’ 
tlvitles, 171-175 

Tinker, Miles A, 71. 391, 392. 483 


Tiaxler. Arthur X, 16. 29. 392. 443. 483. 
4S9 

Unit of work: an aid to effective schedul- 
ing in primary grades, 177-173; defini- 
tion of. 163. 352; iUusmtive. in inter- 
medbie grades. 362-373. in primary 
grades, 223-237: in the prereading pro- 
gram. 77. 79. 82; see abo Content fields. 
Reading unit 

Valllns, C. n,, 449 

Van Ryder, Jr . Cuermey, 357 

Van Til. William. 29 _ . 

Vbion: adjusting to difficulties in. m the 

oL at the prereading level. 6.-63. a uc 

readiness, 40-41 , 

Visiial aids, ability to interpret: aiM of. 
in the intermediate pregram. 321. m 
the primary program, laS: as » 

f ■“ 

d.nlop. In »<- 

271; d tnnl'n; 'b. a.n- 

.pndnl P"”” 

grades, 409 

29 71. ns- 

Weber. Julia. 

Wesley. Edgar 

^ ■‘S' /f 
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iclcnnoihte grades, 423-JS3, in primaiy 
grades, 2&4-507 

Word meaning: aims of, in intermediate 
grades. 420-422. in primary grades, 2S4; 
as a charaaeristic of a sUIIful reader, 
12; enriching, in intermediate grade, 
420-125, in primarj- grades, ^4-271; see 
eho Langua^ \^ocabularj’ 

■Word origins: study of, in intermediate 
grades, 424-125 

AVord recognition: aims of,in intenaediatc 
grades, 425-427, in primary grades. 271- 
272; as a characterutic of a sVillful 
reader, 12; deseloping tcchniqaes of, in 
beginning-reading aetisiUes, 157-138. 
142-145, in intermediate grades, 425—123, 
in primary grades. 190-1&4. 271-231 

Word study: aims of. in the beginning- 
reading program, 120, in intermediate 
grades. 321-322. 419-133. in primary 
grades, 159-lGO, 252-353; appraising 
prereading abilities in. 43-51; develop- 
ing prereading abilities ta, JH-lOO; tee 
alto Word arolysn, Word meaning, 
^VoTd recognition 


■Workbooks: as a source of sfork-t)-pe ac- 
tis-ities in beginning reading, 145, in 
intermediate grades, 333. 395, in primary 
grades, 210-211; use of, in rcra^ial in- 
struction, 513; tee a!w Readiness books, 
references to special practice aciisilies 
in spedEc skill areas 

Woik-ijpe adiviiies: an aid to indisidual- 
ized instruction in the intermediate 
grades, 333; characteristics of good, in 
primary grades, 211-213: tor ioMtrt-np 
in primary grades, 202-203; ttse of, in 
the beginning-reading program, 141- 
146, in remedial instruction, 511-315; 
tee oho references to special practice 
activities in specific skill areas 
irorW Almamc for 1953, The, 16 
W’rigbl, Josephine L., 517 
Writing, creatis^ see Creatire smiing 

Yoaiam, Gerald 518 

Zim. Herbert S, 255 
Zirbes, Laura, 491 



